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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 



Frederick advanced along the terrace under the 
city wall to meet his lady love with the slow 
step and downcast mien of a man thoroughly 
despondent and broken. Margaret, hen hands 
extended a little in front of her, as in e^er wel- 
come, and her face bent forward, came towards 
him with a quick step, which broke into a little 
run as she neared him, very prettily eloquent of 
her impatience to meet him. 

The lady was the first to speak. 

" Frederick, dear ! you seem as if you were not 
glad to see me! And I...... how I have counted 
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the hours till that came, which I might hope 
would bring you to me ! What is it ? Is any- 
thing the matter ?" 

"Anything the matter!" re-echoed Fred, in a 
tone of profound discouragement, taking her two 
hands in his, and holding her by them at arm's 
length from him, while he looked into her face 
with an expression of the intensest pathos and 
misery; "Anything the matter! Ah, Margaret! 
But I suppose girls do not feel as men do in these 
cases, and that it is therefore impossible for you to 
sympathise with my horrible torture." 

"Gracious heaven, Frederick! Horrible tor- 
ture! What is it? For God's sake have no 
secrets from me. Tell me what is the matter !" 

The words and the form of speech, and the 
manner of speaking them, as far as the by no 
means inconsiderable talents of the speaker could 
accomplish it, expressed extreme anxiety and 
agitation. But I do not think that the lovely 
white bosom, from which they came, caused the 
Honiton lace which veiled it to flutter with one 
jot quicker a motion, than it had done before. 

"The matter, Margaret!" returned Fred, in a 
tone of worn-out listless despondency; "the 
matter is no more than you know — ^the old story 
— ^more delays ! no prospect of the end of them, 
that I can see ! Oh, Margaret, my heart wearies 
so for the hour when I can call you mine ! I am 
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sick sick with the heartsickness that comes of 

hope long deferred But you weeks or months 

are all the same to you. You can wait patiently ; 
you have no sympathy with my horrible impa- 
tience. Ah, Margaret, you do not love me, as I 
love you. It -v^ould be impossible, if you did, to 
endure these never ending, still beginning delays 
so tranquilly." 

"My Frederick, you are unjust to me ! Do you 
not know that your wishes are my wishes ? Do 
you not know that I would fain do your pleasure 
in all things ? Do not suppose that all this delay 
is otherwise than odious to me also ; odious to me 
because I know that it vexes you, my own love !" 
And the beautiful dangerous creature looked into 
his eyes, as she spoke, with a brimming ftdness of 
sympathy and fondness, that might have melted a 
heart of adamant. 

" Dearest !" said he, passing from the position 
in which he had hitherto stood at arm's length in 
front of her, to her side, while he twined her arm 
under his, and took the hand belonging to it be- 
tween both of his hands; ''My own Marguerite! 
forgive me, if aU I suffer makes me peevish and 
unjust. But it is too bad. There is no end to it. 
That old beast, Slowcome, has no more feeling 
than his own great ruler, which I should like to 
break over his stupid old bald pate !" 

"Is there anything new — any new cause of 

B 2 
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delay, I mean ?" asked Margaret with reaJly un- 
aflfected interest. For time was most important 
to her too. Heaven only could know how im- 
portant it might be ! Here was Julian safe away 
out of England. Elate free to tell the horrid, 
horrid truth, that would ruin everything and 
drive her Frederick from her side, as if she had 
the pestUence, at any moment Who could tell 
when the thunderbolt might faU, or how much 
time was yet left her to shelter herself in the 
haven of matrimony before the flood should come 
and devour her, and suck her with its hideous 
imder-draft away from that safe harbour for ever ? 
Yes, time was fully as important to Margaret as it 
was to her fond Frederick. If he could have 
known the sincerity of alarm with which she 
asked if there were any new cause of delay, he 
would not have accused her, assuredly, of lack of 
sympathy with him. 

" I do not know. How should I know ? I do 
not understand their abominable nonsense; it 
seems to me that that brute Slowcome takes a 
pleasure in making it all as longsome as possible. 
I see no prospect of any end." 

" But is there any new cause of delay, Frederick 
— ^anything that they did not know before?" asked 
Margaret, with real interest. 

" No, nothing new, that I am aware of How 
should there be ? It is all perfectly clear and 
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thoroughly known to all parties concerned. Your 
father gives you half the Lindisfam property. 
My father gives me all he has in the world. The 
matter is clear enough, I think. As if that could 
not be written down, and signed, and sworn to, if 
they think it necessary, in half an hour, without 
writing heaven only knows how many skins of 
parchment about it ! And all to prevent you or 
me from cheating each other, my Marguerite. Is 
it not absurd ? Is it not too bad, that we should 
have to weary and pine our hearts out, for such 

impossible trash ? It is monstrous positively 

monstrous !" 

" It is indeed, dearest. But surely a great deal 
might be written in a whole day, even of those 
horrid parchments, if they would only be indus- 
trious about it ? When does Mr. Slowcome think 
it will be done V asked Margaret, with the prettiest 
childlike innocence. 

" I am sure I don't know ! There is no getting 
anything out of him — the old wretcL He rubs 
his hands together, and twists his watchchain, 
and seems as pleased as possible, when he teUs me 
with a grin that, ' Every expedition shall be used, 
Mr. Frederick, that is consistent with the care and 
scrupulous attention which it is my duty to pay 
to the interests of my clients, Mr. Frederick. 
Draft settlement for counsel has been pressed 
counsel must have time ' Ugh 1 I could 
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strangle the brute as he stands before me. Nothing 
on earth can make him even speak any quicker 
than his usual little self-satisfied quaver, with a 
ha-ha-hum between every two words !" 

"It is very vexatious/' murmured Margaret, 
with gentle sjrmpathy. 

" Oh, vexatious ! It is hopeless ! I see no end 
to it. I declare I believe in my heart that old 
Slowcome knows that it will be another month 
before the deeds are ready. And all for such 

nonsense too! If it were really necessary 

really something conducive to the happiness or 

welfare of my darling, I would wait I would 

be patient. But that one's days, which might be 
days of unspeakable happiness, should be turned 
into days of weary, wearing suffering, and aU for 
nothing...... it is too bad !" 

"I suppose that others have had to suffer 
from the same annoyances. I suppose that 
these vexations are unavoidable," said Margaret, 
in a voice that seemed meant to counsel resig- 
nation. 

" I dare say that there may be other Slowcomes 
in the world; and I suppose that in some cases 
it may be necessary to wait for the completion of 
their work. But the heart-break of the thing is 
that in our case, it is aU t^Tinecessary, that we are 
condemned to this horrible delay for the sake of 
mere compliance with a matter of routine; 
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and that, too, to please a stupid old lawyer, who 
of course sees his interest in considering and 
representing such ceremonies as absolutely indis- 
pensable; all to satisfy Messrs. Slowcome and 

Sligo." 

" It is very hard," murmured Margaret, adminis- 
tering at the same time a little pressure of her 
fair fingers against the palm that held them. 

"When we know, too, that it is only for the 
lawyers ; that neither your father or mine would 
either of them dream of distrusting the other, or 
fancying it necessary to wait for the signature of 
papers !" 

"Are these bothersome papers always signed 
before the marriage?" said Margaret, in a very 
low voice, scarcely above her breath, while she 
again very slightly pressed his hand with her's. 

" I don't know ; I should think not ! Why it is 
just like the huckster, who will not let his goods 
go out of his hand till the money has been paid 
over the counter — ^it is disgusting 1" 

" I am sure that there can be no shadow of such 
feeling either in your father or in mine!" said 
Margaret. 

" Of course not ! That is what I say. It is so 
very hard, so intolerable to be sacrificed to the 
absurdities and mere blind routine of such an 
animal as old Slowcome. If I thought for an 
instant that it was a matter which your dear good 
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father would care about, I should be for submitting 
with the best grace we could." 

" Should be for submitting, Frederick — ^why what 
else can we do, alas ! What possible alternative is 
open to us, save submitting with, as you say, the 
best grace we may V 

" There is an alternative, Margaret !" 

"What do you mean, Frederick ?" 

"An alternative, which many a loving couple, 
who yet have loved less truly, less madly than I 
love you, have had recourse to." 

"For Heaven's sake explain yourself! and do 
not, ah, do not speak of your love for me, as if it 
were greater than mine for you. It is not so, 
Frederick." 

"The explanation is a very simple one, Mar- 
garet ! It is simply to laugh at the lawyers ; and 
leave them to finish their slow work at their own 
slow pace, and at their leisure." 

"How do you mean, dearest?" said Margaret, 
. with a perfection of ingenuity, which completely 
imposed upon her adorer. For now that she was 
quite sure that Fred was on the road that suited 
her own views, it was not only needless to lend 
him any further helping or guiding hand, but was 
in every way best that she should make a little 
difficulty in yielding to the proposal which, to her 
great delight and no small surprise, she saw plainly 
enough was coming. 
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"I mean, dearest and best," said Frederick, 
passing his arm round her waist and drawing 
her gently to his side, a movement which under 
the circumstances of the case she did not think it 
necessary to resist entirely, contenting herself with 
drawing back a little from him, and gazing wist- 
fully and with earnest enquiring eyes into his face 
the while, as if wholly engrossed by her interest in 
the reply he was about to make to her, " I mean, 
dearest, that after aU it is nothing but our own 
will that makes us wait the convenience of Slow- 
come, Sligo, and Co. ; that if we two will it so, 
there is nothing on earth that can prevent our 
becoming man and wife without asking their per- 
mission, and leaving them, as I said, to finish their 
papers and their signing and sealing at their 
leisure." 

"Oh Frederick!" cried Margaret, looking at 
him with admirably counterfeited dismay; "how 
can that be? Are not the papers, which those 
vexatious lawyers are so long about, necessary to 
the performance of a marriage ? Can a marriage 
be made without them ?" 

" Why you dear, innocent little simpleton," said 
Frederick, with that manifestation of superiority 
which even if manifested in a more accurate 
knowledge of the amount of population at Pekin, 
is so delightful to some men; "do you suppose 
that Slowcome and Sligo, or any of their compeers. 
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are called on to assist in all the marriages that are 
made ? Do you suppose that Dick ploughboy and 
Jenny dairymaid trouble the lawyers to draw their 
settlements before they are made man and wife ? 
And yet, Margaret," continued her mentor, assum- 
ing a graver tone of pious-sounding unction, " they 
are married in the sight of God, and of His 
Church, and of the law of the land, as holily and 
as irrevocably as any lord or lady in it." 

"And is that really so?" returned his pretty 
pupil, looking up at him with a beautiful com- 
mingling of interest and admiration. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not more completely 
aware of the seK-evident nature of the truths her 
lover was laying down thus authoritatively, than 
was Miss Margaret lindisfam. But the air of 
nascent conviction was perfect with which she 
added; "And yet it must be so; of course it 
must. All the poor people cannot have lawyers 
bothering for months about them." 

" Of course not. I have told you already, these 
accursed settlements are precautions to prevent 
me and my father from cheating you and your 
father, and to prevent you and your father jfrom 
cheating me and mine ! It is humiliating to 
think of it. That is the meaning of them. It is 
very proper, you will understand, my love, that 
these settlements should be made, because men 
%nd women are mortal ; our parents must die ; we 
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ourselves shall die ; things must be recorded ; and 
the interests of those who come after us — (lady's 
eyes cast down to the ground here, with an 
inimitable movement of the head, that was in 
itseK a perfect study ;) — ^must be arranged, cared 
for, and protected. It is perfectly right and 
necessary that these settlements should be made, 
but there can be no necessity of waiting for them, 
unless either of us distrust the other. Can you 
trust me, my Margaret V 

" Frederick ! can you ask such a question V said, 
or almost sobbed, Margaret, with a gush of emotion 
that would almost have carried away old Slowcome 
himseK in its impetuous rush of candour ; " Trust 
you, Great Heaven! Have I not trusted you? 
Have I not trusted you with more and better, I 
would fain hope, than money or acres ? I have 
trusted my heart to your keeping, Frederick, I 
think I may trust the rest? Trust you? Ah, 
Frederick, can there be love, where there is not 
perfect trust?" 

And she clasped her two exquisitely gloved little 
hands together as she spoke, and raised them and 
her large dark liquid eyes towards the sky, while 
the admirably fitting silk, tight drawn over the 
well-developed bosom, and the delicate lace that 
filled the middle space between the two sides of 
her dress, rose and fell with the panting violence 
of her emotion. The figure, the expression, the 
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action was perfect ; and very beautiful The play 
was almost too good for the occasion; it was 
ahnost too good for tiie inferior player who had 
to play up to her. It was impossible for him not 
to be moved by the physical beauty of the face 
and figure before him. But the perfect vraisem- 
hlance and strength of the moral emotion rather 
startled and frightened him. He felt somewhat 
as a mere park rider, who expects his horse to go 
through the expected manage of curvettiug and 
dancing, might feel if the graceful creature were 
all of a sudden to take to rearing in violent and 
veritable earnest. He began to doubt whether 
there might not possibly be some difficulty in 
keeping his seat under all circumstances and cqji- 
tingencies. He pulled himself, however, as well 
as he could, up to the moral elevation demaiided 
by the nature of the occasion, and replied — 

"Thanks, Margaret, thanks, my own love. It 

is no more than I expected of you but your 

perfect confidence is very toucyng to me. I 
shall never forget it Heaven bless you for it ! 
...;.. What I was about to say to you was, that 
if, indeed, you place such entire confidence in me, 
there is in reality no reason why we should wear 
our hearts out by waiting for these dull dogs of 
lawyers" 

"I am quite ready to do anything that you 
may think best and wisest, my dear Frederick 
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As I have told you, your wishes are mina What 
would you propose to do ?" 

" Simply to marry, — ^to be made man and wife, 
and let the papers be signed afterwards when they 
are ready/' 

"I suppose our parents would make no objecy 
tion ?" said Margaret. 

"In their hearts they would not, we may be 
very sure. But probably they would be much 
embarrassed by our making the proposition. In 
young people in those who are in our posi- 
tion, Margaret, the world easily forgives such 
departure from the established routine. In our 
parents the case might not be the same. They 
might be blamed. No — ^the way to act — ^the way 
in which these things are always done, is to ask 
no permission at all; to do it — and then come 
back to be forgiven !" 

"Oh, Frederick! Do you think we could 
venture on such a course as that ? It frightens 
me to think of such a thing !" 

"Dearest! There would be nothing to alarm 
you. It would all be very easy, very simple. 
You say that you have confidence in me ; do you 
think that I would lead you into trouble or sorrow V 

" Oh no, oh no ! I fiave perfect confidence in 
you, Frederick, — ^in your affection, your sense, 
your courage. With you I am sure that I should 
fear nothing." 
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"If SO, my own, we may snap our fingers at 
Slowcome and Sligo, and name the auspicious 
day for ourselves." 

" Are you really serious, Frederick ? But I do 
not comprehend what it is you would propose 
to do. Tell me what steps you would think it 
advisable to take." 

"Simply the same steps, Margaret, that are 
usually taken by so many others in our position ; 
—except, indeed, that very many have to contend 
with the difl&culty of the opposition of their 
families to the match at all; whereas we shall 
have no difficulties of the sort, or indeed of any 
sort. See now, my love ! If in truth you have 
confidence enough in me to be guided entirely by 
me in this matter, this is what I should propose. 
We will have no getting out of window, and rope- 
ladders, and all that sort of thing. AM such 
grands moyens are for those who have to fight 
against the opposition of parents and guardians. 
We have no need of any such. This shall be our 
simple, common-sense programme. Some evening 
— say to-morrow evening — ^what do we gain by 
delay? — I will have a post-chaise and the best 
pair of horses in SUverton at the little door in 
the garden waU, that opens on the lane, near the 
Castle Head turnpike. Then after dinner, while 
the Doctor is still in the dining-room, or in his 
study, and Lady Sempronia is taking her after 
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dinner nap on the sofa, you shall just quietly 
walk out into the garden, come to the little door 
in the wall, which I will take care to have open, 
— I know where the gardener keeps the key — and 
there on the other side you find me waiting for 
you. You step into the carriage, I jump in after 
you; and before anybody has observed your 
absence we are ten miles or so on our way to 
Scotland. That is what / would do, Margaret; 
and what we wUl do, if you have that confidence 
in me you spoke of !" 

" I have, I have, Frederick ; doubt it not. I 

have all confidence ! But Scotland ! That is 

a long way off ! Why should we go to Scotland?" 

" Because, my darling, that is the place where 
it is easiest for us to be married without any delay. 
The law is different in Scotland. People can be 
married there at once. It is not, indeed, abso- 
lutely necessary in our case ; for we might be 
married by special licence. But there would be 
more or less of delay. Whereas in Scotland we 
can be made indissolubly man and wife, as soon 
as ever our feet touch Scottish soil." 

" Is it possible ? Oh, Frederick, how extra- 
ordinary! If anybody but you told me so, I 
should think they were telling fibs." 

(The pretty creature knew all about a Gretna 
Green marriage, as weU as any post-boy on the 
last stage over the border.) 
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'' It is not only possible, it is certain ; and what 
is more, very frequently dona Shonld you be 
afraid to make such a little trip with me ? " 

"With you, Frederick, I should be afraid of 
nothing. I would fly with you to the end of the 

worid if I had only had my things ready! 

How am I to manage about my things V 

"What things, dearest, should you require ?" 

'* Oh, my trunks — and who is to pack them ? — 

and my toilette things, you know — ^and and 

Simmons, you know V* 

" Simmons, what, the maid at the Chase ? Are 
you mad, Margaret ? No, that would never do ! 
There can be no maid. We must be all in all to 
ourselves and to each other. Can you not trust 
me, my own Margaret ?** 

Frederick here got possession of her hand again, 
and pressed it against his heart, looking wistfully 
into her face, as he spoke, with the most intense 
expression of supplication he could muster. For 
he felt that this was the difficult point. 

" Go without a maid, Frederick ? Oh, impossible ! 
How am I to dress myself? How am I ever to 
put on my orange blossoms and my wedding veil ?" 
she said, disengaging her hand, and clasping it 
with its feUow, as she held them out towards him 
in passionate appeal 

"My dearest girll you do not imderstand the 
matter rightly. There will be no dressing for our 
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wedding. You will be married directly you step 
out of the post-chaise, in the same clothes in 
which you stepped into it, at the garden door 
here. Instead of orange blossoms and bridal veils 
you will have panting post-horses, and a vUlage 
blacksmith for a clergyman. You will have a 
pretty toilette de voyage. Why not the dress you 
have on ? I never saw you look more absolutely 
perfection!" 

"It seems all so strange; and to go away with 
you, alone, to such a distance I" 

" Yes, my Margaret ! It needs perfect trust in 
me. Can you not have that trust ?" 

" I can, I will, Frederick ! I put myseK and my 
destiny wholly, unhesitatingly, into your hands. 
Am I not your own? I will do all that you 
would wish me to do." 

" Dearest, dearest Margaret ! Then listen to me. 
What time do you come out from dinner ?" 

" Oh, always before six ! When we are alone, 
aunt Sempronia always goes into the drawing- 
room almost the minute the cloth is taken away. 
Uncle, after a little while, goes into his study, 
where, to the best of my belief, he falls fast 
asleep." 

"And when you get into the drawing-room?" 
asked Frederick. 

" Oh, Aunt fidgets about a little, and scolds if 
the servants have made too big a .fire ; and then 
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settles herself on the sofa, and tells me to wake 
her when the Doctor comes in." 

"And how long is it generally before he does 
come in ?" asked Frederick. 

" Oh, about an hour ; sometimes more ; never, 

I think, less than that." 

"Excellent — ^nothing could be better! Then, 
when the old gentlemen does come in to his tea, 
and no Margaret is there, it will be some time 
before they guess that you have left the house; 
and when at last they come to the conclusion that 
you are not to be found in it, it will be a long 
while before they make a guess at the truth." 

" Or I could leave a little note on the drawing- 
room table to say that I had a bad headache, and 
had gone to bed, but would not disturb her 
ladyship's nap. Then nothing would be known 
of my departure till ten o'clock the next 
morning." 

" Admirable i perfect ! Why, you little darling, 
you were bom for a conspirator. Nothing could 
be better imagined ! But we must be sure that 
there is nobody coming to dinner. Is there any- 
body coming to-morrow ?" 

"But to-morrow will not do, Frederick I" said 
Margaret, in a different tone from that in which 
she had been speaking hitherto ; a simple business- 
like tone, which at once convinced him that for 
some reason the morrow would riot do. 
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"Why, what is it, dear?" he asked, also speak- 
ing in a changed key. 

" Because I am to go up to the Chase to-morrow 
morning." 

" Oh, Margaret that is very unfortunate !" said 
Frederick, in a genuine tone of vexation and dis- 
appointment. 

" But it cannot be helped, Frederick. It is all 
arranged. But I can return here on the following 
morning." 

" And will you do so, my own love ? May I 
depend on your doing so ?" 

"Frederick!" she said, in a tone of fond 
reproach. 

"And be on your guard, dearest! Take care 
that Kate does not worm your secret out of you 
or make a shrewd guess at it." , 

" Kate make a shrewd guess, — or worm a secret 
out of rm /" said Margaret, in a tone of profound 
disdain, which had more of genuine feeling in it, 
than any words she had uttered during the whole 
of the previous conversation with her lover. 
" Why Fred, what do you take me for ? Am I 
quite a simpleton ?" she added, with a toss of her 
head that showed she really was indignant at the 
imputation. 

" Anything but that, Margaret, Heaven knows ! 
But it is necessary to be careful," returned he 
penitently. 

c 2 
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"Never fear; Kate will learn no secret of 
mine \" 

"And you will be here on the following morn- 
ing, without fail ?" 

"I have promised you, Frederick; and you 
may be sure that I will not fail you," said she, 
giving him her hand, as pledging her faith. 

" My own darling ! my dearest vnfe ! How 
can I sufficiently thank you for the sweet trust 
and confidence you are placing in me ?— only by 
deserving it. And I will deserve it. See now ! 
On the evening of the day after to-morrow, I will 
be in the lane on the other side of the garden door, 
with a carriage and everything in readiness, at six 
o'clock, and will wait, with what patience I can, 
till you come. See, the key of the door is always 
to be found just here," said Frederick, showing 
her a little cavity in the old wall near the ground ; 
" the old fellow always puts it there, never dream- 
ing that anybody who wanted it might easily find 
it there. Now just let us see whether the lock 
goes easily enough for that little hand to open it 

gently quietly !" said he, as he put the 

key into her hand ; the well oiled lock was turned 
with perfect ease ; " Capital ! that will do. You 
will remember where to find the key. Perhaps it 
would be better that I should not attempt to see 
you on your return from the Chase." 

"Perhaps not." 
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'* When do you intend to be back ?" 

" Oh, to dinner to-morrow ! I shall not stay 
there. I shall say that uncle made me promise 
to return to dinner without fail. It is only that 
Kate wants to have a talk about something or 
other. She is such a bother ! Kate is exactly 
cut out for an old maid, and I believe she will 
live and die one." 

" You don't think there will be anybody to dine 
here the day after to-morrow V* 

" Oh ! It is very unlikely. We always discuss 
such things here ever so long in advance. Oh, 
no, I think we may be sure that we shall be aU 
alone." 

"Then I think that we may consider aU as 
settled ? The day after to-morrow, at six in the 
evening." 

" It is very sudden ! You will be very good to 
me, dearest, very indulgent, and very true ; n'est-ce 
pas, man hien avm4 i " 

" I will, I will, my beloved Margaret, now and 
ever. How can I ever thank you enough for aU 
your love and trust ? Dearest, be very sure that 
you shall not repent of them." 

" I do not think I shall, Frederick. - So now, if 
all is definitely settled, I think we had better go 
in. It must be nearly time for the dressing beU 
to ring." 

"Adieu, sweetest! To think that the next 
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time we meet, it will be to part no more till I can 
call you really, wholly mine !" 

^'Au revoir! Aprh demain d six Tieures!" 
whispered Margaret, as he squeezed her hand in 
parting at the door of the drawingroom, from 
which he escaped just as Lady Sempronia was 
rousing herself and thinking that it was time to 
dress for dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

ONLY TILL TO-MORROW NIGHT ! 

The next morning, at a rather earlier hour than 
usual, — it was just as the Canon was leaving his 
house to step across the Close to morning service 
at the Cathedral, — the gig from lindisfam came 
to the door for Miss Margaret. But there was no 
Mr. Mat in it. The old groom who had driven in 
brought a note from Kate, to say that she had not 
been able to persuade Mr. Mat to come ; but that 
she had thought it better to send the gig, as 
Thomas Tibbs, with the carriage, would have been 
so much slower about it. 

Margaret was quite as well pleased to perform 
the short journey with the groom as with Mr. Mat. 
Indeed, it was felt by her as an escape, that she 
was not condemned to the latter penance. Never- 
theless, she took it as an affront, and resented the 
slight accordingly. 

She did not take anything with her, for she 
fully purposed being back again to dinner, as she 
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told Lady Sempronia when she mentioned to her 
Kate's summons. 

Her original plan had been to stay at the Chase 
for the night, and return to the Close the follow- 
ing morning, as she had said to Frederick. But a 
little consideration had led her to change it. In 
the first place, she felt on reflection that it would 
be very desirable to shorten as much as possible 
the talk which must pass between her and Kate. 
There could be nothing agreeable in it; and she 
had no desire to sustain the part which she would 
be obliged to play before her sister for a greater 
number of hours than was absolutely inevitable. 
It would be a great thing to escape the long even- 
ing hours, and the t^e-d-t^e, which it would be 
impossible to avoid, in Kate's room after they had 
retired for the night. 

In the second place, she preferred having a 
little longer time between her return to the Close 
and the execution of her momentous project. 
Fred had told her that no "things" would be 
needed. But she could not absolutely subscribe 
to that view of the matter. There was, at least, 
her toilette de voyage to be decided on ; — a matter 
not to be put off to the last minute. As a mere 
matter of fatigue, too, it would be better to start 
on her long journey after a day of perfect rest. 

Then again, she was inclined to think on con- 
sideration, that despite the possible difficulty 
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about stable arrangements, she might find it easier 
to get back the same day than on the next. 
There would be the excuse of not having even 
what was necessary for the night ; there would be 
the keeping her uncle's dinner waiting. She 
would then probably avoid seeing her father, who 
would most likely be out aU the time she was at 
Lindisfam, and would thus get rid of the danger 
of objection on his part. 

So, taking all these things into consideration, 
she had determined on curtailing her visit to 
Lindisfam to the few hours that she could spend 
there between the breakfast and the dinner hour 
at the Close. 

" Oh yes, dear ! Be sure you come back !" 
Lady Sempronia had said; "It would be cruel 
to leave me aU alone, and my poor nerves in the 
state they are ! And your poor uncle is madder 
than ever about this new whim of his monogram, 
or whatever it is, he caUs it, upon the Church at 
Chewton, such a place, my dear ! if you could 
only see it ! and I am frightened to death lest he 
should insist upon printing it. Oh, you must not 
leave me V* 

"I only hope, dear Aunt, there will be no 
difficulty about sending me back either in the 
carriage or with the gig." 

" Oh, my dear Margaret, you mtcst come back ! 
Stay, perhaps I had better write a line to dear 
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Kate ; or would it be best to Miss Immy only 

you know " 

" Oh no ! best to Kate, dear Aunt ; if you 
would write a line to Kate, it might perhaps 
make matters easier." 

So the tearful lady sat down at her little desk, 
and fishing for a clean scrap of paper, among a 
tumbled mass of bills of all sorts and sizes, she 
wrote in the eminently lady-like hand of the last 
century, in which the body of the letters was 
scarcely greater in altitude than the thickness of 
a line, while the tops and tails were of immode- 
rate length, and the lines very far apart, the 
following note. 

"My dear Kate, 

" Margaret tells me that it is imperatively 
necessary that she should go up to the Chase to-day. 
It is a sad trial to me to part with her. But, 
alas, what is life, mine especially, hut trials! I 
trust, however, that you wiU send her back to me 
this evening. Would that I could send for her ! 
I will not now go into the sad detail of the 
reasons which make this impossible to me. They 
are, alas ! too well known to you, my dear niece, 
and to the world in general, the morels the pity. 
I must trust to your kindness, therefore, and to 
that of Mr. Mat, for I know that he is the Master 
of the Horse at Lindisfam, not to disappoint me 
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in this. Dear Margaret will explain to you how 
totally unfit I am to be left alone with your dear 
uncle, especially at the present moment. Indeed, 
I do not know what might be the consequences 
to me ! I am grieved to hear that the recent 
rains are likely to cause very wide spread distress, 
and perhaps ruin among the agricultural interests. 
But God's will be done ! Tell your dear father so 
from me, with my kind love. I look to Margaret's 
return by five o'clock ; for you know what your 
poor dear uncle's temper is if the dinner is kept 
waiting. 

" Tour affectionate Aunt, 

"S. LiKDISFAKN." 

" I don't think Kate will be so cruel as not to 
send you back to me," sighed Lady Sempronia, as 
she handed 'this note to Margaret. 

" Oh no, dear Aunt ! depend upon it, I shall be 
back by five o'clock." 

So Margaret got into, the gig, and was driven in 
less than an hour up to the Chase. 

She was in high spirits ; or at least in a state 
of excitement which produced a similar appear- 
ance ; and had some difficulty in meeting her 
sister with the depression of manner befitting the 
part she had to play. 

" Oh, Margaret dear ! I am so glad to have you 
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at home agaia I have so much to talk to you 
of," said Kate, as she met her at the door. 

" And we have not very much time to say it 
in, Kate ; for I must be back again in the Close 
by five o'clock." 

" Back again to-night ?" 

" Yes. It is impossible to avoid it See, here 
is a note for you from my aimt. Poor soul, she 
is in a very low way 1 I cannot leave her. You 
will see what she says. Besides, I have brought 
homo none of my things." 

"But, my dear Margaret, how are you to get 
back again to Silverton, this evening ? You 
know what a bother there always is with Tibbs." 

" That is why I spoke about it the first thing, 
Kate. It must be managed somehow. I suppose 
I am not in Mr. Mat's good books, by his not con- 
descending to come for me this morning. But 
you can make him do anjrthing you like." 

" I suppose it is impossible to disappoint my 
aunt," said Kate, with a sigh, as she finished read- 
ing her aunt's letter. " But what is it she alludes 
to as her particular sorrow at this time more than 
usual?" 

" Oh, you know my aunt ! She is in a great 
trouble, just at present, for fear my uncle should 
take it into his head to print a new paper he has 
been writing all about an old church at his living 
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in a place they call Chewton — a most horrid, 
desolate place, aunt say's, out in the moor. The 
paper is to be read at the meeting of the eccle 
eccloy whatever it is they call them- 
selves, next month; and as uncle is very par- 
ticularly proud of it, she is in great fear of the 
probable consequences. And indeed I may per- 
haps be of some use ; for I have some little 
influence over Uncle Theoplulus." 

"Well, I suppose you must go," sighed Kate; 
" and I wOl see what can be done about sending 
you. Perhaps the old pony could be put in the 
gig, just to take you to Silverton. Come! let 
us go up to my room. Noll is out with the 
dogs." 

"But had we not better settle first about the 
gig?" urged Margaret, who was by no means 
willing to allow any amoimt of doubt to rest 
upon the execution of her programme. 

"Very well ! If you will go upstairs, and take 
your hat off, I will go and see about it, and come 
to you in my room." 

Margaret -rnn quickly up the stairs, and into her 
sister's room. There her first care was not to take 
off her hat, but to cast a sharp, searching glance 
at Kate's table, to see if any note or letter had 
been left there, which according to Kate's careless 
habits in such matters, might, even by the outside 
of it, perhaps, give her some hint of the position 
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of matters with her sister. But there was nothing 
on the table — ^not even the usual litter of Kate's 
manifold ordinary occupations. The little desk, 
instead of standing open, was shut up ; and there 
was not so much as a book to be seen lying about 
AU the drawing things at the other small table 
were piled into a little heap in the middle of it, 
and had evidently not been touched for days. 

If any more intelligently sympathising eye 
than her sister's had looked in Kate's face, the 
looker would not have failed to be struck by 
evidence of the cessation of all the ordinary 
sources of interest and occupation, as legible 
there as in the condition of her room- 

And there was not wanting such sympathising 
eyes at Lindisfam. It was plain enough tp more 
than one loving observer that Kate had been 
stricken somehow or other, whether in heart or 
merely in body, and matters were out of joint 
at the Chase in consequence. Mr. Mat was 
miserable, and cross to everyone but the object 
of his trouble. He woidd neglect his dinner, 
and sit looking wistfully at Kate, as. she wearily 
went through the daily ceremony; and when she 
and Miss Immy had left the room would say to 
the Squire : 

" The lass is not right. Squire ! She is not like 
herself, no more than I am like the Bishop of 
Silverton! But as for telling me that she is 
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thinking anything about that fellow Falconer 

they may tell that to the marines! IVe 

known the lass from her cradle up. It's as 
damned a pack of nonsense, Squire " 

And Mr. Mat's black eye grew moist under its 
shaggy black brow as he spoke. 

" God grant it may be as you say !" sighed the 
Squire ; " anything better than that." 

Miss Immy, for her part, threatened Kate with 
Dr. Blakistry. As yet Kate had, not without 
difficulty, fought off this strong measure. But 
Miss Immy was getting really uneasy about her ; 
and it was clear that, unless she could manage 
to "look Kke herself again," she would have to 
submit to a professional visit from the doctor 
before long. 

And the alternative was quite out of Kate's 
power. She could not look like herself again; 
for she felt very unlike that former self. 

And, worst of all. Lady Farnleigh was still 
absent. Most imfortunately she had been de- 
tained, much beyond the time she had at first 
intended, by the serious illness of her daughter- 
in-law. That lady was now, however, much 
better; and there was a prospect of the "fairy 
godmother's " return before long. 

Kate often sighed as she remembered the happy 
careless days, when she had so nicknamed her best 
and dearest friend, and thought how infinitely 
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greater was her need of such a protectress tlmni 
she had dreamed it ever could be. 

She joined Margaret in a few minutes in her 
room, going up the stairs much more slowly than 
she had done. 

"I have arranged for you to have the gig for 
your return," she said, sitting down wearily beside 
her sister. "Mr. Mat made no difficulty. The 
gig will be at the door at half-past three." 

"Mr. Mat makes less difficulty about sending 
me away from Lindisfarn than about bringing 
me back to it. Cela s'entend! I daresay there 
is no love lost between us." 

" Oh, Margaret ! I am sure that Mr. Mat does 
not feel otherwise than kindly towards you." 

" It matters very little to me how he feels, that 
is one good thing ! But now, Kate, what was your 
object in making me come up here ?" 

" Surely you must know, Margaret. Julian haal 
recovered ; he has left England. We are no longer 
boimd by any promise of secresy ; and it is above 
all. things necessary that the error as to his supposed 
death should be corrected with as little delay as 
possible. But I was unwilling to take any step in 
the matter without first speaking with you." 

"I suppose it will be necessary that the fact 
should be known," replied Margaret; "but do 
not you think that it would be more proper to 
leave it to him to make the announcement himself? 
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You remember that he told you he purposed 
doing so/' 

" Yes ; but what I cannot bear is that we should 
know it, and keep the knowledge to ourselves. I 
cannot bear the burden of the secret any longer, 
Margaret." 

" I do not see that the burden has been a very 
heavy one to you, Kate. To me it has been 
different. In the circumstances in which I have 
been placed it has been very painful to me to 
be obliged to keep such a secret to myself. 
Happily I know well that the knowledge of it 
would have occasioned no difference in the conduct 
of my future husband. Nevertheless you can 
understand, I suppose, that it would be impleasant 
to me to have to confess that I knew the real state 
of the case, so early as for my misfortune I did, in 
consequence of your imprudent visit to that smug- 
gler man's cottage." 

" I will not say anything about that, Margaret. 
I thought it was right under the circumstances to 
go there, and I went. Now it would be infinitely 
more agreeable to me — ^it would be a greater con- 
solation and comfort to me than you can imagine 
— if I could not only let the fact of Julian's 
eidstence be known at once, but also let it be 
understood that I knew it at the time I did know 
it. You cannot guess how much I would give to 
do this. Nevertheless I have made up my mind 

VOL. nL D 
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to abstain from doing it, for your sake, for I can 
fully feel how dreadful, how intolerable it would 
bo to you, that it should be known that you had 
accepted an offer of marriage without saying a 
word about it, or in any way intimating that 
your position was a very different one from what 
it was supposed to be." 

"I could not help myself," as I have told you 
before," said Margaret, sullenly. 

'* It was very imfortunate," sighed Kate ; " but 
I have told you that I have made up my mind 
not to say anything about the date at which this 
importaut secret reached our knowledge. You 
must feel, however, dear Margaret, that the time 
has come when it is absolutely necessary to break 
off this engagement, and " 

"Break off wiU nothing make you believe, 

Kate, that all people are not so sordid in their 
views as you imagine them?" interrupted Mar- 
garet, while her cheek flushed up, and her eyes 
flashed fire. "It is very singular, sister, how 
particularly anxious you are that the engagement 
between me and Fred should be broken off; but 
you may as well give it up as a bad job. Make 
your mind up to it, once for all, that it won't and 
can't be broken off." 

Kate looked into her sister's gleaming angry 
eyes, with a quiet glauce of mute appeal, and of 
sorrow, rather than reproach, as she said : 
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" Can you not believe, Margaret, that your hap- 
piness and welfare are aU I wish for or care about 
in this matter ? " 

" It don't seem like it " 

" And that when I speak of breaking off the 
engagement you have made, I mean merely break- 
ing that which was entered into in ignorance of 
the truth, to be replaced, if the parties to it wish 
to do so, by a fresh engagement made with full 
knowledge of the truth ? You can't doubt that it 
is absolutely necessary that no time should be lost 
in telling Mr. Falconer the truth; and it was 
about this that I wanted to speak to you to- 
day." 

" I am sure I don't see why you should take so 
much trouble to meddle with my affairs ! I sup- 
pose I am the proper person to teU Mr. Falconer, 
as you call him ; and I presume I may be left to 
do so in my own way, and at my own time." 

"But that is just the point, Margaret. Cer- 
tainly you are the person who ought to teU him. 
He ought most unquestionably to hear it from no 
one but yourself. But the time — that is the 
question. At your own time, you say. When is 
that time, Margaret? That is what I want to 
settle with you." 

" Now I am not going to be dictated to, as if I 
were a school girl and you my mistress, Kate. 
Eemember that you are not even my elder sister ; 

D 2 
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though you seem strangely inclined to take the 
tone of one. I have just as good a right to preach 
to you, as you to me, remember ! I told you from 
the beginning fairly and honestly, that my views 
and ideas differed from yours in this matter, and 
that I intended to be guided in it by my own, and 
not by yours. This is stiU my intention, I b^ 
you to understand. I shall choose my time for 
telling my future husband the whole of this 
strange improbable story, according to my own 
judgment and convenience. I presume you will 
not think fit to take it upon yourself to meddle 
between us." 

" Most certainly, Margaret, I shall not take it 
upon myself to say anything upon the subject to 
Mr. Falconer, if you mean that. But I must 
speak to those who ought necessarily to be made 
acquainted with the truth in the first instanca I 
must tell my father, and my Uncle Theophilus. 
And it is this that I was imwilling to do, without 
having first spoken to you, on purpose that you 
might have the opportunity of yourself speaking 
to Mr. Falconer before the facts reach him from 
anyone else. You kiiow my father. Do you 
think that he would suffer any uncertainty to 
remain on the subject in the mind of anybody, 
for an hour after he had heard the truth ? You 
know my uncle. Do you think he is likely to 
keep it secret? You know what Silverton is. 
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Do you think anybody in all the place is likely to 
remain in ignorance of the facts four-and-twenty 
hours after I have told them to Papa ? And do 
you see now, that I had reason enough to make a 
point of your coming up here to-day ?" 

Maigaret bit her lips tUl they were white, and 
remained silent for a minute or two. 

"And when do you mean to make this com- 
munication to Papa?" she then asked, keeping 
her eyes fixed, as she spoke, on the floor. 

" I should have done it long ago, if it had not 
been for this unhappy entanglement of yours." 

Margaret raised her eyes to her sister's face for 
an instant, and the forked lightning shot forth 
dangerously. 

" It was only to give you time," continued Kate, 
with increased and almost tearful earnestness, 
" that I have abstained thus long. I can abstain 
no longer ! The weight of the secret seems as if 
it were crushing my heart. I must tell it. But 

I would fain that you told Mr. Falconer first, 

or at least as soon." 

" You are very peremptory, Kate ! You have 
got the whip hand of me, and you are determined 
to use it crueUy cruelly ! " 

" Oh, Margaret, Margaret ! " sobbed Kate. 

"Yes, cruelly!" continued her sister, speaking 
with extreme bitterness. " It is your turn now ! 
And I am in your power to a certain degree 
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to a certain degree. Well ! what time do you 

condescend to assign to me in your mercy ? " 

" You are going back to Silverton this evening ; 
— ^it is so far convenient I thought that it would 
have been necessary to send for him here. As it 
is it will be easier. You wiU, in aU probability, 
see hiTn this evening." 

'* You find it very easy to settle it aU your way. 
In aU probability I shall do nothing of the kind. 
I have no reason to think that he will come to my 
uncle's this evening." 

" It would be very easy to send a word across 
the Close, requesting him to do so." 

"Kate! what do you take me for? If you 
have been brought up to do that sort of thing, I, 
for my part, have not, and flatter myself that I 
know what convenance requires rather better than 
to take such a step." 

" I can see no objection to it imder the circum- 
stances, and for the purpose we are talking about, 
I confess, Margaret," replied Kate, with a deep 
sigh. "What would you propose doing your- 
self?" 

" If you wiU promise me not to say any word 
till to-morrow evening," replied Margaret, after 
a few moments of deep consideration, "I will 
promise you to tell Frederick the first time I do 
see him. I think it very likely that I may see him 
in the course of to-morrow almost certain. I 
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will be content if you wiU give me only till to- 
morrow evening. You may tell Papa, and aU Sil- 
verton, too, if you like, after dinner to-morrow. 
Will that do ? " said Margaret, inwardly congratu- 
lating herself on the admirable good fortune which 
had prompted Frederick to propose the scheme he 
had, and to fix the execution of it for such an 
early day. What on earth would have become of 
her, but for this happy piece of good fortune ! As 
it was, the fatal facts would not be known tiU 
they were safe off on their way to Scotland ; and 
when they came back married, Frederick would 
learn it as a bit of news that had reached Silver- 
ton in the interval of their absence. 

" Very well," said Kate, slowly and reluctantly ; 
" let it be so, since you are unwilling to release me 
sooner. Let it remain settled that I tell Papa the 
whole of the facts to-morrow evening after dinner ; 

— ^Papa and Mr. Mat, mind, Margaret ! there 

must be no more secrets! and Mr. Mat is 

likely enough, mind, to have out the gig and 
drive off to Silverton, that same evening, to tell 
Uncle Theophilus that his son is stiU living 



"Nol you must give me the whole evening," 
exclaimed Margaret ; remembering that Mr. Mat's 
untimely arrival in the Close might be the means 
of prematurely discovering her absence from her 
uncle's house ; — " I bargain for the whole evening. 
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Who knows at what time I may see Frederick ? 
He often comes in late. If you wish to be of any 
service to me, Kate, you must give me the whole 
evening. You can tell Papa the first thing the next 
morning. That can make no difference, you know, 
Kate. Let it be the first thing in the morning, 
the day after to-morrow. And then let Mr. Mat 
have the satisfaction of telling the world of our 
ruin as soon as he likes. I will find the means of 
doing my part before that tima You pledge 
yourself, then, Kate, to say nothing till the morn- 
ing of the day after to-morrow ? " 

" So be it then, Margaret. I promise you that I 
will keep the secret till that time. Then I shall, 
without fail, tell Papa ; and I think it more likely 
than not, that Mr. Mat will tell my imcle within 
an hour afterwards." 

"Let him do his worst!" said Margaret, bitterly 
but yet triumphantly. 

" Oh, Maigaret, I wish you could think that we 
all have but one heart and one interest in this sad 
matter. You may trust me I know what I am 
talking about, when T tell you that not a soul in 
this house or in Silverton will feel our misfortune 
more acutely than poor Mr. Mat." 

" Well ! it don't much matter. There is small 
consolation in his caring about it, whether he does 
or not; and now, I suppose, our business is 
settled." 
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" Yes," said Kate, sadly ; " will you come and 
see Miss Immy ? " 

"I suppose I must before I go back; it is 
a great bore. But I want to go into my own 
room first," answered Margaret, whose mind was 
busy with the consideration whether there might 
not be certain small articles at the Chase, which it 
might be desirable for her to take with her in her 
flight to Scotland. 

Kate accompanied her sister into the adjoining 
room, and Margaret had some dif&culty in making 
her comprehend that she wished to be there 
alone. She succeeded at last, and Kate left her, 
thinking that she wished to commune with herself 
on the terribly painful task which lay before her. 

Margaret hastily bolted the door behind her, 
' and did not come out of her room till it wanted 
only a quarter of an hour to the time the gig was 
ordered for her return to Silverton. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THE TWO SIDES OF THE WALL. 

Margaret returned to her dinner at her uncle's 
in the Close in good time. She was still in high 
spirits, or at least in that state of nervous excite- 
ment, which in some persons so closely resembles 
them. She was, at aU events, well contented with 
the result of her visit to the Chase ; and the game 
she had been, for the last month past, so despe- 
rately playing, seemed definitively to be at last in 
her own hands. 

When she had supposed herself, as all the rest 
of the Sillshire world supposed her, to be an 
heiress to landed property to the amount of two 
thousand a year, she had not been very particu- 
larly anxious or eager about Frederick Falconer's 
proposal The match seemed a very fair one in a 
prudential point of view, and the gentleman was 
by no means disagreeable to her. " She had never 
seen anybody she liked better," as the classical 
phrase runs upon such occasions, but Margaret 
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had been far too well brought up, and had much 
too strong a feeling of what she owed to herself 
and to the proprieties of maidenly delicacy, to be 
in any danger of breaking her pure and gentle 
heart for any son of Adam. She was quite con- 
tented to do her little bit of flirting, and trot out 
her pretty little airs and graces, and show off her, 
certainly not little attractions, all within the most 
rigorous boimds of the strictest reading of the 
code of the convenances, and leave the result to 
work itself out, as providence and the gentleman 
might decree. But all this was suddenly and 
tremendously changed by that terrible communica- 
tion from her sister. Then it became absolutely 
necessary that this chance should be seized on, 
and that promptly. It was most desperately a 
case of now or never with her. Any sin against 
those convenances, which assiduous drilling, and the 
social hemisphere in which she had lived, had 
made a second nature to her, was extremely 
repugnant to all Margaret's feelings. If the lex 
non scripta prescribed that at any given juncture 
of her girlhood life it was permissable for her to 
allow a creature of the other sex to squeeze her 
little finger, "all the best and most beautiful 
feelings of her nature '' would have been outraged, 
if any man should have dared to make the 
penultimate digit participate in the pressure. 
Still all the little outlook into the world around 
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her, which it had been possible for her to obtam, 
convinced her that the sacred code of Us conven- 
ances, was made and provided for the guidance of 
les jeunes personnies of a certain standing in the 
social world — a position from which she was — 
alas, and alas ! — suddenly and cruelly hurled 
Quite other maxims and rules were needed for 
the being which she had become — an adventuress. 
Yes, not being a young person with expecta- 
tions, she was an adventuress. It was useless, 
and mere foUy, to blink the fact, or mince the 
phrase. She was an adventuress; and however 
painful it might be to one not "to the 
manner bom," it behoved her to act as such. She 
had accepted the position then en maitresse femme, 
and vigorously set about acting as the exigencies 
of the part demanded of her. 

It had not been a pleasant thing to live through 
the past month, with the horrible sword of ignomini- 
ous failure suspended over her head by a thread 
aU the time. Very much otherwise. But now 
her boldness and her ability seemed about to be 
rewarded. At last she was within sight of port, 
and to all appearance safe. And she did feel that 
she deserved some applause for the manner in 
which she had steered her bark in a sea of no 
ordinary danger and difi&culty. 

Not that the future was all smooth water. Far 
from it. Margaret indulged herself in no such 
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weak illusion. Her Frederick would be griev- 
ously disappointed, doubtless, when the first news 
that met him on bringing his wife back to his 
native town, would be that he had married a 
beggar. She had a very strong conviction that 
her Frederick was about the last man in the 
world to commit such a folly and indiscretion. 
And Margaret was by no means inclined to think 
the less well of him on that accoimt. No doubt 
he would be greatly disappointed — thunderstruck ! 
No doubt there would be unpleasantness. What 
else could be looked for? Was not all this 
miserable business calculated to produce un- 
pleasantness of all kinds ? Still she would be 
a wife ; and she flattered herself that she should 
know how to use that vantage-ground in such a 
manner as to make the position not too intolerable 
a one for her. 

It was no use thinking of that, however, now ! 
Sufficient for the day was the evil, and the work 
thereof What she had now to do, was to step 
boldly forwards on the path towards her object. 
Fate itself seemed helping her. What, what 
should she have done, had not the delays of the 
lawyers thus happily tired out Frederick's pa- 
tience! She had been living in the hope of 
inducing Kate to keep the fatal secret a little 
longer. It seemed, however, to judge by her 
sister's words and manner, in this last interview, 
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that that would have been a vain hope. What a 
blessing was the foolish impatience, which would 
not let that fond fellow Frederick wait for his 
happiness any longer ! 

These were the meditations which occupied 
Margaret's mind during several of the hours of 
that last night in her uncle's house. The next 
morning at breakfast a new source of anxiety 
arose. As the Doctor and his wife and niece 
were sitting at their morning meal, the Doctor 
announced his intention of paying a visit that 
day to his living of Chewton in the moor. 

** It is absolutely necessary, my dear, though 
in truth it is a very great trouble. But in the 
interests of science, you know, I never spare 
myself." 

" Nor others, Dr. lindisfam \" said Lady Sem- 
pronia. 

" My dear, I am sorry to uiconvenience you in 
any way, though I do not see how it should 
inconvenience you. It is indispensably necessary 
that I should verify the accuracy of certain state- 
ments and descriptions. I am come to a point at 
which I cannot get on without another personal 
inspection of the buildings and localities. Heaven 
knows I have no liking for the job personally. 
But when the accuracy and completeness of the 
work, on which so much depends, are concerned, 
I cannot hesitate. I was going to mention that 
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I shall not be able to get home to dinner. If I 
could have gone early this morning I might have 
done so. But I wished to be in my place at the 
morning service. I shall start directly afterwards." 

"You know best, Dr. lindisfam V said his long- 
suffering wife, with a resigned sigh. 

" We will not have the bore of a regular dinner 
to-day, my dear," said she to Margaret, as soon as 
the Doctor had left the breakfast-room ; " we will 
have a cutlet or something at luncheon, and then 
we shall enjoy our toast and tea." 

It was Lady Sempronia's thrifty habit to make 
the absence of her lord and master at least so far 
an advantage as to save a dinner by it. 

But then it occurred to Margaret that if the 
ordinary routine of the day were thus altered, her 
aunt's after-dinner nap would probably share the 
fate of the dinner, or at least be pushed out of its 
usual place in the day's programme. And if so, 
it might very weU happen that it would be im- 
possible for her to escape from Lady Sempronia 
at the right moment. Usually on such occasions 
as the present, the tea thus promoted to the posi- 
tion of a meal, was served at seven o'clock. 
And it seemed likely that at six, the fateful hour 
fixed for Margaret's escape, her gently fretful 
ladyship would be awake and in the drawing- 
room waiting for the repast which such ladies 
love, and expecting her niece to keep her company. 
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During the whole forenoon Margaret was in a 
state of great anxiety ; and was eagerly debating 
within herself the expediency of dispatching Par- 
sons with a note to Frederick informing him of 
the state of the case, and of the probable necessity 
of modifying their plans to meet the new circum- 
stances. 

It was past twelve o'clock, and she had just 
made up her mind that she would do this imme- 
diately after luncheon, when once again Fortune 
stood her friend, and made any such step un- 
necessary. She was in her own room nervously 
looking over for the twentieth time every article 
of the costume she intended to travel in, when 
she was startled by a little tap at her door. 
Hurriedly shutting the drawers in which she had 
laid out most of these in readiness, she told the 
applicant to come in. It was Lady Sempronia's 
maid, with, 

" Please, Miss Margaret, my lady bade me say 
that she is took so bad with her nerves that she 
will not be able to come down to luncheon. She 
hopes you will excuse her, and she would be glad 
to speak to you." 

Margaret foimd her aimt in bed. The promi- 
nence with which the dangers to be feared firom 
the growing importance of the Doctor's mono- 
graph on Chewton Church had been brought 
before her prescient mind had, as usual, proved 
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too great a trial for her enfeebled nervous system. 
She had, she declared, a racking headache — feared 
she should become hysterical — ^felt that her only 
chance was to keep herself absolutely quiet; — 
and should not leave her bed any more that 
day, even if she were able to do so on the 
morrow. 

It was difficult for Margaret to keep the decently 
sorrowful face of sympathy which this commimi- 
cation required, so great a relief was it to her. 
Was it possible for anything to be better ? For- 
t\me herself seemed to have undertaken the task 
of taking all difficulties out of the way, and 
leaving the coast clear for her ! 

The remainder of the day passed very slowly 
with Margaret, but not altogether unhappily. 
She was nervous and excited, but full of hope 
and confidence. Twice she walked roimd the 
garden, and glanced sharply at the cavity in the 
wall near the little door into the lane, to satisfy 
herself that the key was there. She longed to 
take it up, and try it in the lock ; but refrained. 
It was imprudent; and Margaret was a very 
prudent girl ! 

At last the feared, yet wished-for hour came. 
At last it wanted only a quarter to six. The note 
to be given to Lady Semprpnia when her lady- 
ship's cup of tea was carried up to her, was all 
ready. 

VOL. in. E 
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" Dear Aunt/' it said, 

"The shock which has sent you to bed, 
lias reacted — less forcibly, no doubt, than on your 
delicately sensitive nervous system — on me too. 
1 have a violent headache and am now going to 
bed. I have told Elizabeth to give you this when 
she takes you your tea, and not before, lest you 
might be getting a little sleep. I hope, dear 
Aunt, that we may both be better to-morrow. 
" Your loving niece; 

" Margaret." 

This was given to Lady Semprom'a's maid, 
with injunctions not to disturb her mistress till 
tea-time ; then to carry her a cup of tea, and give 
her the note at the same time. 

" I have a dreadful headache myself, Elizabeth," 
added the young lady ; " I shall not stay up for 
tea, but go to my room at once. If I want you 
to undress me I will ring ; but do not disturb me 
unless I do ; for if I can keep myself quiet and 
get to sleep, I would not be waked for the world. 
If it is late when I wake, I will manage to un- 
dress by myself" 

Then, while the servant was going through the 
hall towards the kitchen, Margaret heavily and 
wearily dragged herself up half-a-dozen stairs 
toward her room. But as soon as ever the swing 
door which shut off the servants' part of the house 
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had slammed to behind Elizabeth, she turned, and 
darting light of foot as an antelope, and swift as 
thought into the drawing-room, passed gently- 
through the window, carefully shutting it after 
her, into the garden. Then tripping with short- 
drawn breath, and beating heart, along the dark 
garden walk to the little door in the wall leading 
to the lane, she paused, pressing her hand to her 
bosom, and intently listening. But no sound 
broke the silence save the audible beating of her 
own heart. 

She had not waited thus more than a few 
minutes, however, before the quarter bell in the 
neighbouring cathedral tower, after a strange sort 
of grating, jarring prelude, as if clearing its voice 

before speaking, sung out its clear ding-dong ! 

ding-dong! ding-dong! ding-dong! 

Four quarters. It was the full time then. Mar- 
garet had not been sure whether it might not yet 
want a quarter to the hour fixed. No ! and in the 
next instant the deep bass of the hour bell tolled, 

one two three four five six ! 

Of course she knew very well that the bell was 
going to strike six. Yet it seemed to her fancy as 
if that sixth stroke had a fateful clinching power 
in it, which cast the die of her fate, and made it 
impossible for her to draw back. 

She listened still more intently than before; 
but heard nothing. Perhaps the carriage had 

E 2 
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already taken up its position on the other side' 
of the wall; and perhaps Frederick was within 
a few inches of her on the other side of the door> 
afraid, to give any audible sign of his presence 
for fear that it might reach other ears beside 
hers. 

After a few more minutes of intent listening, 
which seemed to be at least four times as many as 
they were, she decided that this must be the case, 
and she determined to open the door. There 
could be very little risk in doing so, for the lane 
was a lonely one, but little frequented by day, and 
still more certain to be undisturbed by night. She 
turned the key in the lock with the greatest pie- 
caution, starting at the little click it made just 
at the end of the operation, and cautiously opening 
the door a little peered out into the darkness of 
the lane. She could see nothing ! And yet she 
was sure she had counted the striking of the clock 
aright. 

And then a sudden hot flush came over her; 
and she began to think of the retributive storm 
of indignation and reproach with which she would 
visit the delinquent for his impunctuality as soon 
as he should arrive. 

She aU but closed the door, leaving barely a 
sufficient aperture for her to keep her anxious 
watch of the lane. And the intolerably tedious 
minutes slowly accumulated themselves, till once 
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again there came the harsh rattle in the quarter 
bell's throat, preparatory to its clearly chimed ding- 
dong — the first quarter after six. 

Margaret began to feel both physically and 
morally very cold. A sickening sensation of fear 
-crept over her. Yet there was no other possible 
course to follow but still to wait. And Margaret 
still waited, with a rapidly gathering agony in her 
heart, a few hours of which might be deemed a 
fair expiation for many an ill-spent day. 

The more Margaret reflected, the more inexpli- 
cable it seemed to her. And if she could have 
perceived what was taking place on the other side 
of the wall, at the moment she was leaving the 
house to come out into the garden, she would still 
have been as much at a loss to understand the 
meaning of what she would have seen. 

The phenomena which presented themselves on 
that side of the brick and mortar screen fell out in 
this wise. 

At a little more than half-past five o'clock, 
Frederick, true to his engagements was giving 
the last instructions to a well-fed post-boy in the 
lindisfarn Arms hostel and posting house. These 
instructions were, that he should remain in readi- 
ness himself, his chaise, and his pair of horses (for 
Frederick considered that four horses would only 
serve to attract attention in a manner that was 
Qot desirable ; and that the notion that four horses 
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can draw a light chaise over a short stage more 
quickly than two is a mere popular delusion, 
unless, indeed, the stage should be a specially 
hilly one), within the safe seclusion of the inn 
yard till six o'clock — that he should then quietly 
come out, and proceeding by a certain back way, 
such as most old-world English cities are provided 
with, towards the turnpike at the Castle Head, as 
it was called, which was very near the embouchure 
of the lane behind the Doctor's garden into the 
road, should so come on towards the little door 
from which Margaret was to emerge, telling any- 
body who might question him — if the questioner 
were one to whom it was necessary to reply at 
all — that he, the postboy, was going to carry Dr. 
Lindisfam up to the Chase to dinner — sl perfectly 
reasonable and satisfactory reply, in as much as 
the Doctor when going to the Chase usually did 
get into his chaise at the little garden door, which 
opening so near to the Castle Head turnpike saved 
him a considerable detour through the town. 

Nothing could have been better arranged. 
Jonas Wyvill the postboy — ^he was a cousin, I 
fancy, of those WyviUs one of whom was a verger 
in the cathedral, and another a superannuated 
gamekeeper up at the Chase, and "boy" as he was 
perennially in professional posting parlance, had 
long since reached a very discreet age — Jonas 
Wyvill had pocketed his retaining fee, perfectly 
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comprehended his instructions, got into the saddle 
at six punctually, precisely as the cathedral clock 
— ^that same beU to which Margaret had listened 
so nervously — struck the quarters, and quietly 
proceeded towards the place of rendezvous. 

Frederick, fond and faithful, was standing on 
the other side of the little door at the moment 
that his beloved was tripping across the garden 
towards it. In another minute they would have 
been in each other's arms — and in the next dashing, 
along the road on their way to Scotland. 

What could have interrupted so suddenly the 
course of true love which had run smoothly so 
very nearly to the point of pouring itself into the 
ocean of connubial felicity ? 

Frederick was on the outside of the garden 
door, with his ear close to the panel of it. It 
wanted just one minute to six ; when, instead of 
the light step which he was straining his ear to 
catch the sound of on the other side of the wall, 
and which in auother minute he would have 
heard, he became aware of a foot-fall of a very 
different character close to him in the lane. And 
the next instant he distinguished in the rapidly 
increasing darkness, old Gregory Greatorex, his 
father's long-tried, trusty, and confidential clerk. 

Old Greg Greatorex was one of those men who 
look like over-grown and Hi-grown boys all the 
days of their lives. Old Greg was nearly sixty 
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years old, and as grey as a badger. But still his 
gaunt shambling figure had the peculiar effect 
above mentioned. Perhaps it was mainly occa- 
sioned by the fact that his body was very shoit in . 
proportion to his long flute-like lega They 
seemed — those straggling, ill-shapen, knock-kneed, 
long legs — ^to be attached to his body lather after 
the fashion in which those of Punch's dramatu 
personcB are arranged, than according to the more 
usual method of nature's handiwork. Then he 
had no beard, or any other visible or traceable 
hair on his broad white face. Old Greg had lived, 
man and boy, with Mr. Falconer as long and 
rather longer than he could remember anything. 
And it would have been difficult to imagine any 
command of the banker which Gregory would not 
have faithfully executed, not exactly from affection 
for his master — Greg Greatorex was not of a re- 
markably affectionate nature — ^but simply because 
it seemed to his intelligence part of the natural, 
necessary, and inevitable nature of things that it 
should be so. 

"Come, come away, Sir, quick! this instant! 
Thank the Lord, I'm in time!" panted the old 
man into Frederick's ear. 

"Good God! Gregory, what do you mean? 
What are you come here for? Why, man, the 
governor's up to it," he whispered into the old 
clerk's ear. 
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*' I know ! / know, Sir. The governor has sent 
me here now. It is a good job I am in time. 
The old gentleman would have run here himself, 
only he knew I could come fastest I never saw 
him in such a way." 

" What's up now, then ? What is it, in Heaven's 
name, Gregory?" 

"You must ask your father that. Sir. There 
was no time to tell anything; — it was just touch 
and go ! But all the fat is in the fire some way 
or another ; and if this runaway job had a' come 
off, you would have been a ruined man, Mr. 
Frederick. I heard your father say so much." 

"Good Heavens! What am I to do?" whis- 
pered Frederick. 

"Come away, Sir, from here. Come to your 
father and hear all about it. Any way you 
may.be quite sure there is to be no elopement 
to-night." 

"And Margaret? — the lady, Gregory? What 
in the world am I to do about the lady? She 
will be here in a minute, if she is not at this 
moment waiting on the other side of this door." 

" Leave her to wait. Sir ; she will soon find out 
that something has put the job off." 

" She will never forgive me," sighed Frederick. 

" It don't much signify whether she does or not, 
so far as I can understand," chuckled the old 
elerk. " But you can come and hear what your 
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father has to tell you about it, and thank your 
stars that this business was put a stop to in 
time." 

"But the chaise will be here in a minute, 
Gregory. There! it is striking six now. The 
chaise was to come out from the lindisfam Arms 
as it struck six." 

" 111 go and meet it, ^ir, and turn it back, 
while you go to your father. It would, come up 
the back lane to the Castle Head, I suppose V 

" Yes, you will meet it in the lane. It is old 
Jonas Wyvill ; you must teU him that it is put 
off for to-night." 

" Or rather that it is not, * off' ;" said Greatorex, 
who had recovered breath enough for superfluous 
words by this time, and for a chuckle at his own 
wit. 

They had withdrawn from the immediate^ vici- 
nity of the door in the wall, as the clock struck, 
but still spoke in whispers. Had Margaret opened 
the door a moment sooner than she did, she would 
have seen the two men, within a few paces of her. 
But they separated at the mouth of the little lane 
some fifty yards from the Doctor^s garden door, as 
the last words were spoken, — ^the old clerk to meet 
and turn back Jonas Wyvill and the chaise; 
Frederick to hasten to his father's house in the 
Close, to learn the explanation of this most un- 
expected and unpleasant termination of the enter- 
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prise which had seemed on the eve of successful 
execution. 

He did for one instant think of seeing his 
Margaret, and telling her as best he might, that 
eome contretemps had frustrated their plan for to- 
night, instead of thus brutally leaving her to the 
agonies of suspense, and slowly growing convic- 
tion that it was a hopeless disappointment. But 
Frederick was not a very brave man, and he stood 
in no little fear of his gentle Marguerite. It 
would not, it may be admitted, have been a 
pleasant interview ; and perhaps braver men than 
Frederick Falconer might have hesitated about 
facing the lady in the mdment of her legitimate 
wrath. But it certainly was a cur's trick to sneak 
off and leave her, as he did. But que voulez-vous? 
Figs won't grow on thistles. 



END OF PART XII. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

OF SLOWCOMB AND SLIGO, AND MORE ESPECIALLY 
OF SLOWGOME. 

The business premises of Messieurs Slowcome 
and Sligo, occupied the ground-floor of one of the 
best houses in the best part of the High Street of 
Silverton. It was, and was w'ell known by every- 
body who knew anything in Silverton to be, one 
of the best, most roomy, and most substantial 
houses in the old city. But it by no means 
asserted itself as such by its outward appearance. 
There was a Grammar School of very ancient 
foundation at Silverton — so ancient that it looked 
down on aU the crowd of Edward the Fourth 
and Elizabeth's foundations as mere mushroom 
growths — and the venerable and picturesque but 
very dingy and somewhat dilapidated looking 
collegiate buildings, stood in the High Street, 
withdrawing themselves with shy pride, as such 
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old buildings often will, from the frontage line of 
the rest of the street, and shrinking backwards 
from the modem light, and the noise, and the 
traffic, some fifteen or eighteen feet to the reax, so 
as to leave a vacant space of that extent between 
the footpath of the modern street and the dark old 
Grothic frontage, the work of one of those centuries, 
which, inarticulate as they were in comparison to 
our own many-voiced times, yet contrived, some- 
how or other, to make the sermons, that their 
stones preached, very unmistakable and eloquent 
ones. 

The old Grammar School had reason to be shy 
and retiring ; for the fact was it had seen much 
better days. It had been richly endowed and 
wealthy in its time, with advowsons, and rent 
charges, and great tithes, and small tithes, and 
bits of fat land here and there aU over the 
coimty. But things had gone very* hard with 
the old CoUege at the time of the Eeformation. 
It had not been whoUy and solely a schooL A 
Chantry with a choral establishment had been com- 
prised in the intentions of the founder — ^palpably 
superstitious uses, and flagrant in proportion to the 
amount of the wealth devoted to them — and the 
old College had been very mercilessly pruned by 
those to whom all such things were an abomi- 
nation. There was still one endowed mastership, 
a piece of preferment in the gift of the Principal 
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and F(^llow8 of Silverton College, Oxford; and 
tlienj was oikj fellowship in the same College, to 
which no one save a scholar of the old school 
in tlie High Street was eligible. Of course the 
inastoT*8 son was duly sent up to Oxford to be 
end()W(}d with tliis not severely contested fellow- 
sliip, and, unless when the time came for appoint- 
ing a new master to Silverton school he was 
alnjady l)ettcr provided for, the fellow so elected 
was tiHually sent back again to his native city in 
th(5 character of master of the school 

Th(^rc was also a "High Bursar" of the College. 
1 do not suppose that many persons in Silverton, 
with the exception of the local antiquaries and 
historians, ever heard of this dignitary. What or 
whether any functions were discharged by the 
High Bursar, or whether any profit or other ad- 
vantage accrued to that officer or to the " Grammar 
School and Chantry of St. Walport de Weston 
prope Silverton" — as, despite aU changes of 
manners and creeds, the old Foundation still 
delighted to style itself, whenever its feeble senile 
voice could find force to make itself heard at all — 
I am not aware. Nor do I at all know how, why, 
or by what authority, the High Bursar became 
such. But I do know, what few Silvertonians, I 
take it, did — that Silas Slowcome, Esq., was the 
High Bursar; and I have been told that the 
memory of man in Silverton ran not to the con- 
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trary of the fact of a Slowcome occupying the 
same position. Nor do I know whether it was by 
virtue of the office so held, that the reigning Slow- 
come always dwelt in the substantial but dim- 
looking old house I have been speaking of above, 
which was next to the school, standing back from 
the street like it, and which, as the local guide- 
books tell you, formerly constituted a part of the 
old foundation. I fancy, that it was, and is, the 
• property of the school still, and probably about 
the only property remaining to it ; and that the 
rent — not an excessive one probably — paid by the 
Messrs. Slowcome, with some addition, perhaps, 
from Snverton College, forms the main portion of 
the master's money endowment. The whole 
practice and theory of this High Bursarship is, 
however, an obscure subject. I know that old 
Slowcome always went accompanied by a clerk 
carrying an ancient looking box, lettered " Gram- 
mar School and Chantry of St. Walport de 
Weston prope Silverton," into the old schoolroom 
on the morning of St. Walport's day, that he 
remained there with the master for perhaps three 
minutes; and that the master always dined with 
the High Bursar on the evening of that day. I 
know, too, that old Slowcome, who had a son a 
gentleman commoner, at SUverton College, used to 
go up to Oxford now and then, and always dined 
at the High table in Hall when he did so. But. 
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this, beyond the fact of his inhabiting the old 
house by the side of the school buildings, is abso- 
lutely all I could ever learn about the connexiim 
between the High Biusar and the Walport's. 

It is not to be supposed that the house as it at 
present exists is, though evidently older tlian its 
neighbours, by any means of the same date as the 
picturesque Grothic building by its side. No doubt 
it was entirely changed and modernised, when it 
was diverted from its original uses to that of a 
fanuly dwellinghouse. And the building as it now 
is, dates probably from the beginning of the 
eighteenth or the close of the seventeenth century. 
It is very dingy-looking, especially on the ground- 
floor ; on the upper floors Mrs. Sligo, who, much to 
her discontent, is compelled to live there, takes 
care that aU that paint and washing can do to 
brighten it up, shall not be neglected. The win- 
dows and door-posts, however, of the ground-floor 
in the front of the house are yeUow with the effect 
of time. The great black hall door in the centre, 
between its heavy stone columns, stands open — 
like gate of black Dis — at least during business 
hours, and admits aU who choose to enter into a 
large hall, closed on the opposite side by a modem 
glazed door, on which is a brass plate, bearing the 
names of Slowcome and Sligo. One large room to 
the right of this entrance is, or at least forty years 
ago was, occupied entirely by a vast quantity of 
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boxes, some of wood and some of metal, with the 
names of most of the Sillshire aristocracy painted 
on them. There were heavy bars before the win- 
dows of this prison-like room, and other internal 
precautions both against fire and thieves. Another 
equally large room on the other side of the 
entrance was fitted up as a clerk's ofiice, and was 
tenanted by the younger members of the legal 
femily. The principals of the firm, and the man- 
aging clerk, Mr. Benjamin Wyvil — (it is curious 
how, in small old-fashioned country-towns, not 
much exposed to changes by emigration or im- 
migration, the same names occur again and 
again in various strata of the body social) — ^the 
principals and Mr. WyviU, I say, had their 
rooms at the much pleasanter and brighter 
looking back of the house. 

The upper part of the building was inhabited, 
as has been mentioned, by the Sligos ; and was in 
truth a very much better residence than Mrs. 
Sligo could have hoped to enjoy elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, that lady, who was not of Sillshire 
birth, but who held rather a remarkable position 
in the Silverton world, and who was indeed her- 
seK a remarkable woman — ^though I fear I may 
hardly have an opportunity of making the reader 
acquainted with her in the course of this history 
— Mrs. Sligo, I say, was much discontented with 
the arrangement. The senior partner resided with 
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his wife and family in an extremely pretty little 
villa residence just outside the town on the top of 
the high ground behind the Cathedral, looking 
towards the Lindisfam wooda The firm had been 
Slowcome and Sligo for more than two genera- 
tions ; the senior partner always maintaining his 
position in it. The present Mr. Slowcome was an 
old man, and the present Mr. Sligo a young one, 
who had inherited his late father's share of the 
business. 

(Jn that same day on which Frederick and 
Margaret were to have emancipated themselves, 
in the manner that has been described, from bond- 
age to Mr. Slowcome's parchments and papers, 
that gentleman was sitting as usual at his work 
in his warm and comfortable room at the back of 
the old house in the High Street. There he sat 
at his library table, thickly strewn with papers, 
very leisurely writing a letter. "Whatever old 
Slowcome did, he did it leisurely. Whenever any 
old acquaintance came into his room, he would 
speak of the tremendous press of business, which 
made it impossible ever to get away from the 
office. And, in truth, he never did get away from 
the office, save on Sundays. There was no vaca- 
tion time for him. He lived always in his office 
from ten o'clock in the morning till five in the 
evening, and often till a much later hour. For if 
anything chanced to detain him, his principles as 
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to the duty of punctuality at his own dinner 
table proved to be of the loosest description; as 
Mrs. Slowcome was wont bitterly to complain. 
And yet when thus enlarging to any chance comer 
upon the grievous burthen of his work, and the 
insufficiency of the hours of the day for the doing 
of it, he would spend half-an-hour in chatting 
over the subject. He never seemed to be in a 
hurry, and though always behindhand, always 
kept plodding on with a slow steady sort of tor- 
toise-like pertinacity, which, it must be supposed, 
did contrive to transact the business to be done 
somehow or other. For Slowcome and Sligo had 
the business of almost all the gentry of Sillshire 
in their hands, and the business did not come to 
grief, and none of their customers ever dreamed of 
leaving the old firm. 

On the contrary, old Slowcome was one of the 
most highly respected men in Sillshire. 

Nor was it at all true that Slowcome was a 
beast, as Frederick had protested to Margaret, in 
his indignation; not at aU. Old Slowcome was 
nearly seventy years old, and he was and had been 
all his life an attomey-at-law. It is true that he 
had a bald roimd head, with a pigtail, rather ag- 
gressive in its expression, sticking horizontally 
out behind it, and a comfortable little round pro- 
tuberance in front of him, from the apex of which 
dangled a somewhat exuberant gold watch chain 
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with three or four extra sized seals appended to 
it, which swayed and swagged in a manner that 
perhaps rather too ostentatiously spoke of their 
owner being able to pay his way, and being be- 
holden to no man; true also that the extraordi- 
narily ample frills of his shirt fronts, always 
exquisitely plaited, perked themselves up rather 
aggravatingly ; that his white waistcoat, black 
coat, ditto shorts, with their gold buckles at the 
knees, black silk stockings, irreproachably drawn 
over somewhat thick and short legs, and admirably 
blacked square-toed shoes, all carried with them a 
certain air of seK-assertion ; true, moreover, that 
nobody ever suspected any past or present member 
of the firm of Slowcome and Sligo of wearing 
their hearts upon their sleeves; and undeniably 
true that if you asked Mr. Slowcome any question 
the answer to which you were waiting for with 
breathless suspense, he would always take a huge 
pinch of snuff, in the most leisurely manner be- 
fore answering you. StUl, all these things do not 
make a man utterly a beast. 

It may be admitted, perhaps, that old Slowcome, 
as observed in his little round low-backed Windsor 
chair, in his office, was not apt to strike a student 
of mankind, visiting him there, as a genial, lovely, 
or large-hearted specimen of the genus homo ; that 
the specific differentiation was more obstrusively 
prominent than the generic characteristics, and 
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the man was, in some degree, merged in the 
attorney. Yet in that pretty little suburban 
villa, up near the Castle Head, where the whole 
place, from the over-arched entrance gateway, all 
roimd the shrubberies, enclosing the exquisitely 
shaven lawn, to the porch of the elegant little 
dwelling, seemed to be one bower of roses, wherein 
a mother Slowcome and three blossoming daughters 
were nested ; there it may be that old Slowcome 
was recognized as human, and that the man 
re-asserted, for a few all too fleeting hours, his 
ascendency over the attorney. It is possible to 
imagine, even, that the time may have been when 
he himseK was impatient for the approaching day 
of his imion with her who has been the presiding 
genius of Arcady Lodge for now more than forty 
years — ^possible that he, also, may, in his green 
and inexperienced youth, have cursed the law's 
delay, and the tardiness of the drawers of draft 
settlements. There must have been memories. 
Daughters must exercise a humanising influence 
even on an attomey-at-law ! He can talk to his 
sons of capiases, and such like, but he must come 
out from among these to hold converse with his 
daughters. Even if rating them for permitting a 
garrison Captain to dangle after them in their 
progress up the High Street from the circulating 
library and fine art emporium of Mr. Glossable, to 
the workshop of little Miss Piper over the per- 
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fiimer's, he does not, I suppose, ask them, quo 
warranto tliey so offended. No ! there must have 
been humanising influences at Arcady Lodge. The 
mischief was that old Slowcome was there for so 
flinall a portion of his existence. And Mrs. Slow- 
(jonio complained that he got worse and worse, in 
the matter of coming home too late for dinner. 
I le seemed, literally, to have lost all perception of 
the hipse of time, and would go on prosing and 
boring, as if the minutes were not growing into 
hours the while. 

The dinner-hour at Arcady Lodge was half-past 
live; and Mr. Slowcome ought to have left his 
oHico at four. The great outer door was shut at 
that time; and the junior clerk was punctual 
enough in performing that duty. But that did not 
get old Slow, as the young men in the office called 
him, out of liis room. And people knew very 
well that he was, in all probability, to be found 
there long after office hours ; and would come and 
knock at the door, to the infinite disgust of the 
smart young gent who had to open it, and who 
after having once replied, " After office hours," as 
sliortly, and sharply, as the appearance of the 
applicant made it safe for him to do, dared not 
answer in the negative to the reiterated demand, 
*' Is Mr. Slowcome now in the house ?" 

It was just about the hour for shutting, on the 
day on which Frederick, as the reader knows, did 
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not run off with Margaret Lindisfam, that a person 
called at the office of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo 
in the High Street. 

"Mr. Sliffo is in his room," said the clerk, 
knowing very weU that no visitor, be his errand 
what it might, would keep that gentleman at the 
office beyond the proper hour' for shutting it, 
whereas he might likely enough detain old Slow, 
and consequently himseK, the young gent in ques- 
tion — ^which was of much greater consequence — 
for the next three hours. Either of the elder 
clerks of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo would pro- 
bably have known the stranger by sight ; but the 
young gent, who had only recently been promoted 
to his stool, had never seen him before, and could 
not make him out at all 

He was a remarkably handsome, and yet not a 
prepossessing man, even to the not as yet perfectly 
developed and cultivated sesthetic sentiments of 
young Bob Scott, the clerk in question. He was 
unusually tall, and . slenderly made. But there 
was a something sinister in the expression of the 
handsome features, and repulsive in the swagger 
of seK-assertion which had been generated by 
an habitual feeling of the need of it, and 
which produced its effect on Bob Scott, though he 
could not have explained as much in words. 
Then, the style of the str^inger's dress was ob- 
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jectionable to men and gods. A somewhat loudly 
smart style of toilette would not have oflfended 
the taste of the youthful Bob Scott. A grave 
propriety would have commanded his respect 
Even consistent shabbiness, though it might-have 
added some sharpness to the tone of Bob's reply, 
would have failed' to arouse the sentiment of sus- 
picion and dislike ' with which he viewed the 
applicant for an interview with the head of the 
firm. A very thread-bare pair of Oxford-mixture 
trowsers, ending in still more dilapidated boots, 
clothed the lower part of his person, and might 
with propriety enough have formed the costume of 
some member of Bob Scotf s own profession at 
odds with fortrme. But a green cut-away coat, 
much weather-stained, and a bright blue, ex- 
uberant, and very smart neck-handkerchief, seemed 
quite out of character with any such theory ; and 
a shallow-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, put on 
very much over one knowing-looking eye, seemed 
neither to' belong to any of the walks of life to 
which the trowsers and boots might be supposed 
to belong, nor to the "horsy" sporting style of the 
man's upper habUiments. In short. Bob Scott 
could make nothing out of him, except that he 
was a very queer customer. 

*'Mr. Sligo is in his room!" said Bob. 

" I said nothing about Mr. Sligo," returned the 
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stranger ; " I asked if Mr. Slowcome was here. If 
not, I must go up to him at the Castle Head, that's 
all" 

"Yes, Mr. Slowcome is in. I'll ask him if he 
chooses to see you," said Bob, sulkily, taking the 
stranger's measure with a stare that travelled aU 
over him leisurely, without the least attempt to 
disguise itself. 

"What are you going to ask him?" said the 
stranger. 

"Why, if he'll see you, if that's what you 
want," said Bob. 

" See who, you blockhead ?" 

" Come, I say ! I'U trouble you to speak civilly, 
whoever you are !" remonstrated Bob, in very con- 
siderable indignation. 

"You don't half know your business, young 
man. Go and teU old Slow that Mr. Jared 
MaUory, of SiUmouth, wants to speak to him on 
business of importance." 

"Mr. Jared Mallory, of SiUmouth!" repeated 
Bob ; " Oh ; how was I to know ?" 

So he left Mr. Mallory at the door, and in a 
minute came back to say that Mr. Slowcome 
would see him. 

The reader has already made the acquaintance 
of one Mr. Jared Mallory, but it will be seen at 
once that the man standing at the door of Messrs. 
Slowcome and Sligo's ofl&ce is not the same in- 
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dividual It was his son; Mr. Jared Mallory, 
junior, attomey-at-law, of Sillmouth, was the son 
of old Jared MaUory, the parish clerk at Chewton, 
and the brother of Bab Mallory, "the moorland 
wild-flower," whom we last saw clambering up the 
side of the Saucy Sally, to be received on that 
vessel's deck by Julian Lindisfarn, on his way 
back to France. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A PAIK OF ATTORNEYS. 

Mr Jared Mallory, of Sillmouth, attorney-at- 
law, had a practice there of a rather peculiar sort, 
not quite so profitable as it ought to have been 
in proportion to its extent, and in consideration of 
the not always agreeable nature of the business 
involved in it. Still it was a kind of business 
that suited the man. He was an attorney and so 
was Slowcome. But the lives and occupations of 
no two men could be more different; and no 
amount of reward in cash, Arcady Villas, and 
respectability, could have induced Jared Mallory 
to sit seven or eight hours in a snug warm ofiice 
every day of his life. The nature of the popula- 
tion of Sillmouth, and the circumstance of the 
elder Mallory's connexion with one class of its 
inhabitants, will suffice to explain as far as needs 
be the general nature of the branch of business to 
which Mr. Mallory, junior, devoted himself It 
was not a class of business which was in the 
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ordinary nature of things calculated to make a 
man nice or scru'pulous ; nor was it at all of a 
nature likely to bring Mr. Mallory into contact 
with the members of that sleek, prosperous, and 
eminently respectable firm, the Messieurs Slow- 
come and Sligo, of Silverton. So that the Sill- 
mouth attorney was very nearly, though not 
absolutely, a stranger to his compeer of Silverton. 

" Mr. Mallory, of Sillmouth, I believe," gaid old 
Slowcome, half rising from his chair for an instant 
as his visitor entered, and then very deliberately 
putting his double gold eyeglass on his nose, and 
as leisurely looking him over from head to foot 

" Yes, Mr. Slowcome. We have met befol« 

But you gentlemen in our old-fashioned little 
Sillshire metropolis here hold your heads so 
mighty high that" 

" Nevertheless, Mr. Mallory," replied Mr. Slow- 
come very deliberately, and almost, we might say, 
sleepily, and provokingly accepting and avowing, 
as a fact which admitted of no dispute, the Sill- 
mouth attorney's statement of the wide social 
space which separated them from each other; 
"ne...ver... the... less Mis...ter Mal...lo...ry, I 
shaU be very happy to give you my best at. . .ten 
...ti...on." 

" Not a doubt about that, Mr. Slowcome !" re- 
turned MaUory, nettled, and eyeing the respectable 
man with a glance of malicious triumph ; " not a 
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shadow of a doubt or mistake about that, as soon 
as you shall have heard the nature of my busi- 
ness." 

" And pray what may the nature of that busi- 
ness be... a... Mis... ter Malloiy?" said old Slow, 
with the most iinperturbable and aggravating 
composure, speaking the words with a staccato sort 
of movement, as if some self-adjusting utterance 
measurer were ticking them off and making them 
up into six-and-eightpenny worths. " You must 
excuse me if press of business compels me to 
observe that my time is very precious," he con- 
tinued, still speaking in the most leisurely manner, 
and throwing himself back in his chair, as he 
crossed one fat silk-covered calf over its brother's 
knee, and pushed up his gold eyeglasses on his 
forehead, as if to peer out under them at his 
visitor. 

"Oh, yes. Of course, of course. I'm in a 

deuce of a hurry myself; always am; but 

duty to a client you know, Mr. Slowcome, and 

......very important case delicate matter; you 

understand." 

" Aye aye aye ! Mister Mallory. I dare- 
say you have many cases of a...... hum de 

li cate description;" and old Slow nodded 

his chin, and his gold eye-glasses, and his bald 
round head, up and down with the slow regular 
motion of the piston rod of a steam-engine. 
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"Not such as brings me here to-day though, 

Mis ter Slow come," said MaUoiy winking 

at that outraged old gentleman. 

" I do not wish to be abrupt, nor to distress you 

more than is inevitable, in evitable I am 

sorry to say ; but I may mention at once that my 
business is of a nature calculated to be disagree- 
able to you." 

"Aye, aye, aye," said old Slow, without 

a shadow of variation in his tone or manner. 
"And what may the disagreeable business be, 
Mr. Mallory?" he added, nursing his leg with 
infinite complacency. 

" I believe your firm are solicitors to the lindis- 
fams, Mr. Slowcome ?" 

" Any business matters touching Mr. Lindisfarn 
of Lindisfarn Chase, may with propriety be com- 
municated to me, Mr. MaUory ; and shall receive 
my best attention." 

" If I am not misinformed, I may consider you 
as the legal friend of Dr. Lindisfarn of the Close 
also ?" 

"You may consider me as perfectly ready to 
hear anything which it may be useftd for my good 
friend Dr. Lindisfarn, that I should hear," said 
the old man with an appearance of perfect non- 
chalance, though in fact he was observing his 
visitor's face all the time with the keenest 
scrutiny. 
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" The lindisfam estates, magnificent proper- 
ty it is, Mr. Slowcome, were entailed, I believe, 

by the late Oliver Lindisfam, Esq., the father of the 
present possessor, on the issue male of his eldest 
son Oliver, and failing such issue, on the issue 
male of his younger son Theophilus ; failing such 
issue also, the daughters of the elder son become 
seised in tail I believe I am correct in stating 
such to have been the disposition?" said Mr. 
Mallory, pausing for a reply. 

"Very possibly it may have been. I cannot 
pretend to carry all the dispositions ruling the 
descent of half the estates in Sillshire in my 
head, Mr. Mallory. It would be too much to 
expect, you know; really altogether too much. 
And it would be very easy to look into the matter, 

if anybody authorised or justified in making 

the inquiry were to ask for information." 

"Quite so, Mr. Slowcome, quite so. I admire 
caution myself, Mr. Slowcome. There is nothing 
like it r 

"WeU, Sir?'' 

" Well, Sir. Mr. Oliver Lindisfam has no sons- 
He has two daughters. Dr. Theophilus Lindisfam 
had a son, Julian, who under his grandfather's will 
became heir in tail to the estates. I believe that 
even you, Mr. Slowcome, will have no difficulty in 
admitting the facts so far ?" 

"WeU, Sir?" 
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" Julian liiidisfam, the son of Dr. lindisfam, 
of the Close, some ten years or so ago left Silver- 
ton, under circumstances which it is not now 
necessary to speak of more particularly, and was 
understood to have afterwards died in America." 

"WeU, Sir?" 

" The facts as I have stated them are of public 
notoriety. The heir in tail died ; the daughters of 
the elder brother became heiresses to the estates. 
Nothing clearer or more simple ! But what should 
you say, Mr. Slowcome, if I were to teU you that 
Julian Lindisfam did not die in America V 

" I am surprised, Mr. Mallory, that a gentleman 
of your experience should put such a question to 
me !" said old Slow, leaning his head on one side, 
and smiling pleasantly and tranquilly at his visitor. 
"Surely, it must occur to you," he continued, 
speaking very leisurely, "that I should say nothing 

at all, not being called upon to do so not being 

called on, you see, Mr. Mallory." 

"Well, Mr. Slowcome; say nothing at alL I 
don't want you to say anything. I give you the 
information, free, gratis, for nothing. I tell you 
that Julian Lindisfam did not die in America. 
He was supposed to have been killed by the 

Indians. He was nearly killed but not 

quite." 

Mr. Slowcome bowed in retum for this free, 
gratis communication, but said nothing. 
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" Do you feel called upon, Mr. Slowcome, may I 
ask, to pay any attention to the statement I have 
made ?" 

" Well, really, Mr. Mallory, I cannot say that I 
do ; to speak quite frankly, I do not see that I am 
called on to pay any attention to it" 

It was by this time much too late for Mr. 
Slowcome, by any possibility, to reach Arcady 
Lodge, where Mrs. and the three Misses Slowcome 
were discontentedly coming to the conclusion that 
they must sit down to table without papa again, 
in time for his dinner. But he did not on that 
account show the slightest symptom of impatience 
or even accelerate his own part of the interview, 
either in matter or manner, one jot 

"And yet," pursued Mallory, "the fact would 
be a somewhat important one to your clients at 
the Chase, and not less so to those in the Close." 

" That is perfectly true, Mr. Mallory ; the facts 
you speak of would undoubtedly have important 

consequences, if authenticated if authenticated, 

you know, Mr. Mallory." 

" Oh, there will be no difficulty about that ! 

authentication enough, and to spare. Julian 
lindisfam was alive at Sillmouth, a few days 
ago. 

"If Julian Lindisfam be really, as you state, 
aUve, in spite of the very great improbability 
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that he should have, during all this time, allowed 
his family to suppose him dead, and if he can 
prove his identity to the satisfaction of a juiy, 
the yoimg ladies at the Chase would consequently 
not be the heirs to the property." 

"And what if I were further to tell you, Mr. 
Slowcome, that although Julian lindisfam was 
alive, and at SiUmouth, and I am in a position to 
prove these facts beyond the possibility of doubt 

or cavil what, I say, if I were further to tell 

you, that he is now dead ?" 

" The latter statement would, I should imagine, 
so far diminish the importance of the former, as 
to make it hardly worth while inquiring whether 
it could be authenticated or not. The young 
ladies at Lindisfam would be heil-esses to the 
property, as they have always been supposed to 
be ; and it would apparently matter very little, at 
what precise date they became such," said Slow- 
come, a little thrown off his guard by the pros- 
pect unexpectedly thus hung out to him for a 
moment, that after all there was no coming trouble 
to be feared. 

*' Now you must forgive me, Slowcome, if I say 
that I am astonished that you, of all men in the 
world, should jump at a conclusion in that way 1 
If it had been the young gent who opened the 
door of your office to me just now But^ 
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really, for a gentieman of your experience 



"May I ask what is the conclusion I have 
jumped at, Mister MaUoiy?" said old Slow, as 
placidly as ever, but with a very marked emphasis 
on the " Mister," intended to rebuke the Sillmouth 
attorney for venturing to address him as " Slow- 
come." 

Mr. Mallory perceived and perfectly well imder- 
stood the hint "Very good," thought he to him- 
self; "it is all very well, Ifr. Slowcome ; but we'll 
come a little nearer to a level, perhaps, before I 
have dona" 

"Why, you have jimiped at this conclusion, Mr. 
Slowcome," said he, in reply to the old gentleman's 
last words; "that if Julian lindisfam died a 
short time since, it puts matters into the same 
position as if he had died years ago. Suppose 
he has left heirs? How about that, Mr. Slow- 
come ?" 

" It is true that for the moment I had lost sight 
of that contingency. But reaUy, Mr. Mallory, 
this mere gossip, though exceedingly agreeable, I 
am sure, as gossip, is so imimportant in any more 
serious point of view, that one may well be ex- 
cused for not bringing one's legal wits to bear 
upon it. No doubt, again, if Julian Lindisfarn 
has left an heir male, legitimate and capable of 
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being undisputably authenticated as such, that 
heir would inherit the lindisfam property." 

" The fact is, Mr. Slowcome, though I could not 
refrain from being down upon you for making 
such an oversight, it would have come to the 
same thing whether Julian Lindisfarn had died 
in America years ago, or when he did. He has 
left a son bom before he left this country for 
America." 

"A son born in wedlock, Mr. MaUory ?" 

" Of course. I should not be here to give you 
and myseK trouble by talking of an illegitimate 
child." 

" Am I to understand, then, that you come to 
me, Mr. MaUory, as the legal representative of the 
child in question, and that you are prepared to 
put forward a claim to the Lindisfam properly on 
his behalf?" 

"You could not have stated the case more 
accurately, Mr. Slowcome, if you had tried for an 
hour ! That is exactly it. I come to make, and 
in due course to establish, the claim of Julian 
Lindisfarn, an infant, son of Julian Lindisfam, 
formerly of the Close in SHverton, and of Barbara 
MaUory his lawful wife, to be declared heir at 
law to the lands and hereditaments of Lindisfam." 

" Son of Julian Lindisfarn and of Barbara 
MaUory, you say, Mr. MaUory. Any relative, 
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may I ask?" said Slowcome, in the most in- 
different manner in the world, but shooting a 
sharp glance at the provincial lawyer from under 
his eyebrows as he spoke. 

"Yes; Barbara Lindisfam, formerly Barbara 
Mallory, the widow of the late, and mother of 
the present heir to the property, is my sister. 
But as that fact is wholly unessential to the mat- 
ter in hand I did not think it necessary to trouble 
you with it." 

"Nay, it is one of the many facts that may 
perhaps — may, you know — ^be felt to have a bear- 
ing in the case, when it goes before a jury. Miss 
Mallory, your sister, was a native of Chewton in 
the Moor, if I mistake not?" 

" Yes, she was ; though I do not see what that 
has to do with the matter in hand, any more than 
her being my sister has." 

" Not at all, not at all ! Only it seems to me as 
if I could remember having heard something 
years ago about that unfortunate young man in 
connexion with Chewton in the Moor. Yes, 
surely, surely, it was at Chewton in the Moor !' 

"It was at Chewton in the Moor that Julian 
Lindisfam met with Barbara Mallory, if you mean 

that at Chewton in the Moor that he was 

married to her, and at Chewton in the Moor that 
his son was born." 
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"Ay, ay, ay, ay! Bom subsequently to the 
marriage, of course?" said old Slow, with a very 
shrewd look out of the comer of his eye at the 
other. 

"Subsequently to the marriage! Of course. 
Why, what the devH do you mean to insinuate, 
Mr. Slowcome?" 

" I insinuate ! Oh dear me, I never insinuated 
anything in my life ! When I don't make a 
statement, I ask a question I only mean to ask 
a question, for information's sake, you know." 

" All right, Mr. Slowcome ; and I am happy to 
be able to give you the information you wisL 
Yes, the child Julian lindisfam was bom in due 
time and season, so as to entitle him as fully to 
the name as he is entitled to the estates of 
lindisfam" 

"And now Julian Lindisfam, the father, is 
truly and certainly dead, at last, you say, Mr. 
Mallory." 

" Yes ; he died on the night of the twentieth of 
this month, at sea ; and his death can be proved 
by several eye-witnesses of it." 

"Have you any objection to say under what 
circumstances it took place ?" 

" None in the world, my dear Sir, not the least 
in the world ; if the press of business, and the- 
value of your precious time, which you were 
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speaking of just now, will allow you leisure to 
listen to such matters." 

"WeU, I can mostly find time for doing what 
has to be done, Mr. MaUory. I am naturally 
interested, you know, in the fate of that poor 
young man, whom I can remember as handsome 
a lad as I ever saw. His father is an old and 
valued friend of mine. And then you know we 
are not engaged in business — mere gossip — ^mere 
idle chat, you know. Of course, when we come 
to talk of these things in earnest, we must look 
into documents — do...cu...ments, Mr. MaUory — 
which alone are of any avail in such matters. 
And how did the poor young man come to his 
death ? On the twentieth — dear me ! Only the 
other day." 

" Only the other day, Mr. Slowcome. Ay ! we 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow, as the saying 
is. And that was specially his case, poor fellow, 
as one may say. For he was, as I told you, at 
Sillmouth ; and it seems had been ill, or woimded 
in some fray, or something of the kind, and so 
had been prevented from returning to France, 
whence, as I am given to understand, he had 
come. I have not troubled myself to obtain any 
accurate information upon all these points, seeing 
that they do not in any way bear on the important 
facts of the matter. What is certain, is that the 
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unfortiinate young man engaged a passage for 
himself, his wife, and child, by a vessel called the 
Saucy Sally, of which one Hiram Pendleton was 
master and owner; that he sailed in her on the 
evening of the twentieth, in company with Mrs. 
Lindisfarn and their child ; and that when oflf the 
coast of France on that night — or rather on the 
following morning — it being very dark and foggy 
at the time, the Saucy Sally was run down by a 
larger vessel, the Deux Maries, of Dunkirk, in 
which accident the passenger, Julian Lindisfarn, 
as weU as two others of the crew, perished. The 
body of one of the two sailors and that of Mj. 
Lindisfarn were recovered, and identified; of 
which due certificates and vouchers can be fur- 
nished by the French authorities; so that there 
is no doubt of his being dead this time beyond 
the possibility, of a mistake." 

"And the lady who was with him, and the 
child ?" asked Mr. Slowcome, who had listened to 
the above statement with more evident attention 
and interest than he had previously condescended 
to bestow upon Mr. MaUory*s communications. 

" The mother and the child were both saved by 
the exertions of Hiram Pendleton, the owner and 
skipper of the unlucky craft. He succeeded in 
placing both of them on the deck of the French 
vessel, and subsequently in saving himself in the 
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same maimer ; though it seems by all accounts to 
have been touch and go with him." 

" Hiram Pendleton ; ay, ay, ay, ay I So it was 
Hiram Pendleton who saved the mother and 
child 1" said old Slow, musingly. 

"Yes, indeed; and at great risk of his own 
life too, so it would seem." 

"And lost his vessel; dear, dear, dear!" re- 
joined Slowcome, stni musing. 

"Yes, saved his passengers, and lost his ship. 
I suppose the loss will make Hiram Pendleton 
something like a ruined man." 

" I have heard, I think, that he and the king's 
revenue officers were sometimes apt to differ in 
their views of things in general." 

"Maybe so, Mr. Slowcome. I don't know 
much of him, and nothing of his affairs." 

"No, no, of course not. It is Apt likely you 
should. How should you, Mr. Mallory? But 
now, as to this extraordinary and really very 
interesting story, which you have been telling 
me, perhaps it would suit you to mention when 
the do...cu...ments will be forthcoming. Of 
course without seeing the do. . .cu. . .ments I should 
not be justified in giving the matter any serious 
attention at alL" 

" Well, Mr. Slowcome, as far as satisfying you 
that you would not be justified in omitting to give 
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the matter your most serious and immediate atten- 
tion, and to lay the circumstances at once before 
your clients — as far as that goes, I think I may 
be able to do that before we bring this sitting to a 
conclusion. Allow me to call your attention, Sir, 
to these two documents, copies, you will observe ; 
I do not carry the originals about in my pocket, as 
you will easily understand ; but they can and will 
be produced in due time and place ;" and the Sill- 
mouth attorney drew from the breast pocket of 
his very unprofessional-looking cut-away green 
coat a pocket book, from which he selected, from 
among several other papers, two small strips. 
"The first," continued he, with glib satisfaction, 
"is, you will observe, a copy of the marriage 
certificate of Barbara Mallory with Julian Lindis- 
fam. Esquire, duly extracted from the register of 
Chewton Church, by the Eev. Charles Mellish, 
vho performed the ceremony, and attested under 
his hand." 

" Ay, ay, ay, ay ! I see, yes. The paper seems 
to be what you state ; and the other ?" 

" The other is a copy of certain affidavits duly 
made and attested, sworn by the medical man and 
nurse, who attended Mrs. Lindisfarn in her con- 
finement, serving to remove any doubt which 
might arise respecting the date of the child's 
birth." 
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" Would it not be simpler and more satisfactory 
to produce the baptismal register ?" said Mr. Slow- 
come, while closely examining the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

" Simpler, certainly, it would be," returned Mr. 
Mallory ; " but I do not see that it would be at all 
more satisfactory. But, the fact is, we have been 
driven to this mood of proof by the impossibility 
of finding any register at Chewton." 

"Ay, indeed! impossibility of finding any 
register at Chewton?" rejoiued old Slow, with 
the same appearance of almost careless iudifference 
which he had hitherto maintained; but with a 
shrewd gleam of awakened interest in his eye, 
which did not escape the practised observation 
of his sharp companion; "May I ask if the 
other document has been confronted with the 
original record in the register?" 

"No such register can be found at Chewton, 
Mr. Slowcome," returned Mallory. "No doubt 
the loss of the baptismal register, and that of 
the marriage register, is the loss of one and the 
same volume. When old Mellish, the late curate, 
died, about eight years ago, no register could be 
found. I don't know whether you are at all aware, 
Mr. Slowcome, what sort of person Mr. Mellish 
was — ^the strangest creature ! — about as much like 
one of your respectable city clergy here as a tame 
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pigeon in one of your town dovecots is like a 
wood-pigeon. He had lived all alone theie out 
in the Moor, without wife or child, all his life, 
till he was as wild as the wildest of the Moor- 
folk. Things went on in a queer way in his 
parish. If the Saturday night's carouse went 
too far into the small hours of the Sunday 
morning, the inhabitants were not so imreasonable 
as to expect any morning service, and waited very 
j)aticntly tUl the Sunday afternoon; and then 
my father — my father was and still is clerk of 
Chewton, Mr. Slowcome — ^my father used to go 
and see what condition the parson was in, before 
he rang the bell Oh, it was a queer place, was 
Chewton in the Moor, in old MeUish's time ! It 
was tliought that he had probably kept the registers 
at his own residence, and every search was made, 
but all to no purpose. Births and marriages don't 
take place in that small population — only a few 
hundreds, Mr. Slowcome I — so often as to cause 
the register to be very constantly needed, you 
know." 

" Ay, ay, ay ! a very remarkable state of things. 
And your good father was parish clerk during 
the curacy of this exemplary gentleman, Mr. 
Mallory V 

" He was Mr. Slowcome ; and has been so, and 
is so still, under his successor, a very different sort 
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of man. If matters did not go on worse than 
they did in old Mellish*s days it was mainly due 
to my father, who was far more fitted to be the 
parson in every respect, than the drunken old 
curate, though I say it who should not, Mr. 
Slowcome.'* 

" Nay, nay ! I do not see any reason why you 
should not say so, since such was the case. But I 
suppose that even at Chewton it was the custom 
for a marriage to be solemnised before witnesses, 
Mr. MaUory?" 

"Well, I should not wonder if that was very 
much as it happened. With a parson who saw 
double, one witness would easily do for two, you 

know; he, he, he! But, however, there were 

two witnesses to my sister's marriage, as you will 
see by reference to the copy before you. My 
father took care that it was all right in her case, 
you may swear." 

" Ay, ay, ay! I see, I see — 'James Martinscombe, 
of the Back Lane, Sillmouth;' and 'Benjamin 
Brandreth, of Chew Haven.' These witnesses, 
I suppose, wiU be forthcoming at need, Mr. 
MaUory?" 

" Martinscombe will not, certainly, poor fellow. 
He was a friend of mine, Mr. Slowcome, and is 
since dead. Of Brandreth we have not been 
able to hear anything. He was a shipowner 
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and master, of Chew Haven; and, I believe, a 
friend of my father's. He sailed, it seems, from 
Chew Haven some five or six. years ago, and 
has not been heard of since." 

" Dear me ! What, neither he, nor his ship, nor 
any of his crew ? Are the shipowners of Chew 
Haven (I don't know what sort of place it is) 
apt to disappear in that way ?" 

"Chew Haven is a poor little place enongh — 
just a little bit of a fishing village, at the mouth 
of the creek that runs down off the Moor past 
Chewton. And, I take it, the fact was, that 
Brandreth was in reduced circumstances. I don't 
know that it was on a vessel of his own when he 
left Chew Haven and came back no mora No. 
It would have been satisfactory to find the 
witnesses, no doubt. But witnesses won*t live 
for ever, no more than other men. And failing 
the living men, I need not tell you, Mr. Slow- 
come, that their signature to the register is as 
good evidence as if they were to rise from the 
grave to speak it." 

"No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Mallory. Bat we 
have not got their signature to the register — 

only the parson's copy of it and I have seen 

only the copy of that, you know.'* 

"The curate's extract from the register, duly 
made, signed, and certified in proper form, will 
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be forthcoming in due time, Mr. Slowcome, and 
that is undeniable evidence, as you are well aware. 
Old Mellish's handwriting was a very peculiar 
one; and abundant evidence may be got as to 
that point." 

"Well, Mr. Mallory," said Slowcome, suddenly, 
after a short pause; during which he had aU. the 
appearance of being on the point of dropping off 
to sleep, but was, in fact, deeply meditating the 
points of the statement that had been made to him. 
'Well, Mr. MaUory, of course, I can say nothing 
to all this. You allege a marriage between the 
late Julian lindisfam, recently deceased, under 
such painful circumstances, and your sister, Miss 
Barbara MaUory. Of course, every part of the 
evidence of such a statement must be expected to 
be subjected to the severest possible scrutiny — of 
course, you are as much aware of that, as I can be. 
Of course, we say nothing. You will take such 
steps as seem good to you ; and in the mean time, 
I am much obliged to you for favouring me with 
this visit. Good morning, Mr. MaUory.*' 

"Good morning, Mr. Slowcome. Of course, it 
would be most agreeable and best for aU the 
parties concerned, if such a family affair could be 
settled quietly and amicably — of course it would. 
But we are ready for war or peace, whichever your 
cUents may decide." 
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" Thank you, Mr. Mallory ; of course, in reply 
to any such observation I can say nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing, upon the present occasion. Your 
statement shall receive all consideration, and the 
fanuly will decide on the course to be pursued. 
Good morning, Mr. Mallory." 

And so the SiUmouth attorney bowed himself 
out, to the infinite relief of Mr. Bob Scott, who 
had begun to think that if Slowcome and Sligo 
intended to keep their ofl&ce open day and night, 
he had better look out for another service. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MR. FALCONER IS ALARMED. 

When his visitor was gone, Mr. Slowcome sat still 
in his Windsor chair, apparently in deep medita- 
tion, so long that the hardly used Bob Scott really 
began to give it up as a bad job, for that night at 
least. At last, however, he heard the old gentle- 
man get up jErom his chair, and proceed to put on 
his great coat. So he came out of the dingy 
prison-like ofl&ce, in which he was condemned to 
pass his days, and which he had already made utterly 
dark, by putting up the shutters, so that he might 
lose no time in being off home when at last old 
Slow should think fit to bring his day's work to an 
end, and stood by the side of the hall door, ready 
to let his master out, and to follow him as soon as 
he had gone half-a-dozen steps from the door. 

But just as Mr. Slowcome at last appeared at 
the door of his room, leisurely buttoning up his 
great coat, as he came out into the hall, Mr. Bob 
Scott was startled by another sharp rap at the 

VOL. m. H 
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door close to him. Springing to open it, with the 
hope of getting rid of the applicant before old 
Slow should catch sight of him, he found himseK 
in the worshipftd presence of Mr. Falconer, the 
banker. 

Bob Scott's face fell, and the sharp, angry 
** After ofl&ce hours!" to be accompanied by a 
slamming-to of the door in the new-comer's face, 
died away upon his lips. 

" Is Mr. Slowcome within ? " said the banker. 

"Yes, Sir, he's within," said Bob, with a deep 
sigh ; " but I think. Sir, he has put his great coat 
on to go. It's long past ofiice hours, you know. 
Sir. But we don't count hours here, Oh dear no, 
nothing of the kind ! " 

" Well, ask Mr. Slowcome if he will allow me 
to speak to him, for just one minute ; I won't keep 
him a minute." 

"Just one minute," Bob muttered to himself, as 
he turned away to execute the banker's behest . 
"just one minute! As if old Slow could say, 
* How do you do ? ' under five minutes. It takes 
him that to open his blessed old easy-going 
mouth." 

"Walk in, please Sir. Mr. Slowcome has got 
his great coat on. Sir ; but hell be happy to see 
you," added the despondent youth, returning into 
thehalL 

" Only one word, my dear Slowcome, one word ! 
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No, I won't sit down, thank you, I only just 
looked in to ask you how we were getting 
on? The young folks are growing [desperately 
impatient." 

"Ay, ay, ay ! I suppose so, I suppose so. Well, 
we were aU young once. But, Mr. Falconer," and 
old Slow deliberately stepped across the room and 
closed the door, which the banker, meaning only 
to say one hurried [word, had not shut behind 
him ; " I am very glad you happened to look in ; 
for I have just this instant had a very strange 

visit, which may very possibly, possibly, I say 

cause some little delay in this matter to a 

satisfactory conclusion." 

"Delay!" replied the banker, evidently ill at 

ease; "why there is nothing wrong, I hope 

nothing? " 

" Well ! that we shall see, I hope not, I sincerely 

hope not; but " 

"For Heaven's sake, my dear Sir, what is it? 
Pray speak out." 

" Well, yes, to you, Falconer ; but it is a delicate 

matter. However, in your position lindisfarn 

settles, you know, half the property on Miss 
Maigaret" 

" Yes, a very proper settlement, surely ? " 

" Oh, very, very, if. he have the power to 

make it!" said the old lawyer, dropping his 
^words out, one after the other, like the ominous 

H 2 
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drop, drop of heavy blood-drops on a pave- 
ment. 

"Power to make it......Iindisfarn? And you 

have just had a strange visit? What is it? 
What difl&culty or doubt can there be ? " 

" I suppose you know the history of the entail 
of the property? Male heir of Oliver, eldest 
son; — failure of male issue there, male heir of 
Theophilus, younger son; failing male issue 
there, return to female children of eldest 
brother." 

" Yes, yes, of course ! I know all that ; all the 
country knows it." 

" Just so, just so. You, no doubt, know also the 
circumstances under which Dr. Theophilus Lindis- 
fam, having had a son, became childless, in con- 
sequence of which event the estates reverted to 
the daughters of the elder brother ? " 

" To be sure I do ; nobody better. I remember 
all the circumstances as well as if they had hap- 
pened yesterday. I have reason to, by George. 
But the poor fellow died ; and there is an end of 

that killed in America by the savages. A 

great mercy, too, for aU parties concerned, between 
you aAd me, Mr. Slowcome. Quite a providential 
arrangement !" 

" Oh ! quite so if it had been carried out. 

But what if Providence neglected that means of 
making aU snug and comfortable. Suppose the 
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story of the murder by the Indians was all 
false?" 

"What! you don't mean to say " stam- 
mered the banker, turning pale. 

" Y^, I do ; just so, just that," said old Slow, 
making a balancing piston-rod of his chin and 
pigtail ; " at least," he added, " that is what I have 
been told by a man who left tlus office not two 
minutes before you entered it" 

*' Good Heavens I TJtiat man alive still I And 
the result, therefore, is, t^iat the Misses lindisfam 
have no longer any claim to be their father's 
heirs?" 

" Precisely so, Mr. Falcoi^er. That is the very 
lamentable and imfortunate state of the case." 

"But if Julian Lindisfam were a convicted 
felon, Mv. Slowcome ?" 

"But he was not a convicted felon, Mr. Fal- 
coner; no proceedings were ever taken against 
him" 

"But it is not too late to do so," cried the old 
blinker eagerly, with an excited gleam in his 
eye. 

Old Slow shook his head gently, and a quiet 
smUe came over his face, as he answered ; 

" Won't do, Mr. Falconer. There's no hope of 
disposing of the difficulty in that way." 

"Why? If he comes forward to make any 
claim " said the other eagerly. 
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''You might put salt on his tail; but he has 
beat us, Mr. Falconer. He is dead now ; though 
he did not die in America." 

"But then if I understand the matter at 

all, Slowcome, the girls become the heiresses 
after all" 

"You are in such a hurry, Falconer. One is 
sure to run one's head into some mistake, when 
one suffers oneself to be hurried. That is why I 
never do. H Julian lindisfam had died without 
legitimate issue, it would have been as you state ; 
but that, as I am told, is not the case. The object 
of the man who was here just now, was to set up 
a claim on behalf of a son of Julian Lindisfam." 

" And such a son would inherit to the ousting 
of Mr. lindisfam's daughters ?" 

"Unquestionably he would, there can be no 
doubt about that at all," said Slowcome, raising 
his head and looking point blank into his com- 
panion's face. 

" And this statement — or rather all these state- 
ments, Mr. Slowcome — did they come to you, may 

I ask, from a trustworthy source from such 

a source, as would lead you to put faith in 
them?" 

"Ah! there we come to the marrow of the 
question. The gentleman who was kind enough 

to commimicate these facts to me, is not a 

person on whose unsupported statement I 
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shoidd be disposed to place implicit reliance. But 
neither is he one who would for a moment suppose 
that his statement could be of any avail No, he 
has got his proofs — ^his documents." 

"You think then " said Falconer, cursing 

in his heart old Slew's dilatory and tantalizing 
mode of dribbling out the contents of his mind. 

"I think, Mr. Falconer, for to you I have no 
objection whatsoever to give — ^not my opinion, 
mind ; for I cannot be expected to have had either 
the time or the means to form an opinion upon 
the case as yet ; but my impressions, my merely 
primA fade impressions — though you will of 
course understand that I said no word to my 
informant, which could lead him to infer that I 
either believed or disbelieved any portion of his 

statement, my impression is that it is true 

that Julian lindisfam did not die years ago in 
America, but that he did die, as stated, the other 
day at sea off the neighbouring coast of France. 
I am further disposed to believe that he really did 
leave a son behind him, who is now to be put 
forward as the heir at law to the property." 

"It is all up then," cried the banker, throwing 
up his hands as he spoke. 

" You are in such a hurry, Falconer ! You are 
making a most prodigious jump to a conclusion, 
and a wholly unwarrantable one. I believe, as I 
say, that Julian Lindisfam left a son. Did he 
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leave a legitimate son ?" said the lawyer, dropping 
the words like ^li^ute guns, and aiming a poke 
with his forefinger at the third button of the 
banker's waistcoat, as he finished them; "that is 
the question. Hiat is the only direction, to speak 
the plain fact frankly, as between you and 5^e, in 
which I see any loophole — any hope.'* 

"But the child is stated to be legitiiftate." 

'* Stated! of course he is stated to be legitimate 
What is the use of statements. They have more 
than that. The copy of a document profe3sing to 
be an extract from the marriage register, duly 
made and^ signed by the clergym,an, and attesting 
the marriage of Julian lindisfam and Barbara 
Mallory, was shown to me." 

" Barbara Mallory !..,'* 

" And I have no doubt but that the original of 
that document will be forthcoming. Also 1 have 
seen the copies of affidavits proving the birth of 
the child at a due and proper period after the 
marriage. And I have little doubt but that the 
date of the child's birth can be substantiated." 

"Well theA, where on earth do you see aay 
loophole of hope, I should like to know ?" 

" Well, Mr. Falconer, it must have occurred to 
your experience to discover that every document 
is not always exactly what it professes to be in 
every respect. I do not know. I cannot say 
anything. But there are certaiu circumstances. 
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that I think I may call ahem ! suspicious, 

in the statement which was made to me. The 
register, from which the extract certifying the 
marriage professes to have been taken, is stated 
to be lost. It may be so; many registers have 
been lost before now. Of course we shall leave 
no stone \mtumed to see whether any hole can be 
picked in the case put forward. Strict search 
must be made for thia missing register. The 
father of the woman said to have been married to 
young LindisfarQ is, and has for many years been, 
parish olerV of the village where the marriage 
was celebrated — ^a rather ugly and suggestive 
fact." 

"'Mallory,,Mallory — ^why, that is the name of 
the old clerk ^t Chewton in the Moor, Dr. lindis- 
faro's parish !" 

" Just so ; and the person who was with me 
just now, and who is getting up this case, is a son 
of the old man, and brother of the so-called Mrs. 
lindisfam, an attorney — of no very good repute, 
between ourselves — ^at SillmoutL He tells me a 
great deal — ^most of which I knew very well be- 
fore he was bom — of the careless and unclerical 
habits of old MeUish, the late curate at Chewton, 
which is put forward to account for the loss of 
the register. If that register could only be 
found " 

" Please, Sir, it only wants a q^uarter to six !" 
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said Bob Scott, opening the door of his master's 
room, and making this announcement in the utter 
desperation of his heart 

" Gk)od Heavens ! so late V exclaimed Falconer, 
turning as white as a sheet. 

" Oh, it is no matter," said old Slow, as placidly 
as possible; "there is no hurry; there is time 
enough for all things !" 

"I beg pardon, my dear Sir. Not another 
second for the world. A thousand pardons !" 

And to old Slew's no little surprise and per- 
plexity, but to Bob Scott's infinite delight, the 
banker brushed off in the greatest possible hurry, 
and abnost ran up that short portion of the High 
Street which intervened between the office of 
Slowcome and Sligo, and the lane which led from 
it into that part of the Close in which his own 
residence was situated. 

Only a few minutes to six ; Good Heavens ! 
and in another ten minutes his son would be 
speeding, as fast as post-horses could carry him, 
towards Gretna, to join himself indissolubly to a 
girl not worth a penny. Heavens and earth, 
what a merciful escape ! If indeed there be yet 
time to stop him. 

"Gregory, Gregory!" cried Mr. Falconer, 
bursting into the private parlour at the bank, 
where he knew that the old clerk was fortunately 
still engaged with his books, and throwing him- 
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self panting on a chair, as he spoke ; " Gregory ! 
Mr. Frederick is going to run off with Miss lin- 
disfam from the door in the wall of her uncle's 
garden in Castle Head Lane, at six this evening. 
It only wants a few minutes. Eun for your life, 
and stop him ; at all hazards, mind you ! Cling 
to him if necessary. TeU him you come from 
me; and bring him here to me. Mind now, 
everything depend on your being there in time, 
and preventing his starting. Off with you !" 

And that is why and how the elopement did 
not take place, and Margaret was betrayed in the 
shameful manner that has been related. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE TIDINGS REACH THE CHASE. 

" Merciful Heaven !" thought the panting banker 
to himself, as he sat, exhausted with the un- 
wonted exertion he had made, in the chair into 
which he had thrown himself while speaking to 
Greatorex, "what an escape, what a marvellously 
providential escape ! If only Gregory Greatorex 
is in time. But yes, yes, there is time, there is 
time. To think that if that young scamp of a 
clerk had not got tired of waiting, and put his 
head into the room to say that it was near six 
o'clock, I should have let the precious moments 
slip to a certainty. They would have been off, 
and Fred would have married a beggar. 'Twas a 
"mere chance, too, my looking in at Slowcome's as 
I went down the High Street, a mere chance. 
How thankful we ought to be to a mercifully 
overruling Providence! A beggar, — yes, those 
poor lindisfam girls are no better — evidently no 
better. It is all very weU for Slowcome to make 
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.the best of it, and talk about a loophole, and a 
hope. Of course it is his business and his duty to 
do so. Of course a fight on the subject will suit 
his book ; but it is as plain as a pikestaff that 
they have not a chance, and that is Slowcome's 
opinion too. A most wonderful dispensation, 
truly. There goes six o'clock!" cried Mr. 
Falconer, jumping from his chair, and going ner- 
vously to the window of the room, " Heaven grant 
that Gregory may have been in time, and that 
Fred has listened to reason ! Oh, yes, he never 

woidd ! But I should be very thankful to 

have him safe here." 

And the old gentleman, with his hands plunged 
into the pockets of his superfine black shorts, 
kept nervously moving from the window to the 
fireplace, and from the fireplace to the window, 
looking at his watch every minute. 

" Thank goodness you are here, my dear boy !" 
he exclaimed, as Frederick entered the room at 
last, seizing him by the hand, and shaking it 
again and again; "Thank God you are here! 
Greatorex has done it like a faithful servant; I 
will not forget him. My boy, what an escape we 
have had !" 

" But will you have the kindness to explain the 
meaning of all this. Sir ? You first teU me " 

" Yes, yes, I know, I know. But, my dear boy, 
such an extraordinary circumstance. You shall 
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hear. There was only just time, barely time to 
stop you. A minute or two more, and you would 

have been off, and " the banker finished his 

phrase in dumb show, by throwing up his eyes, 
hands, chin, and nether-lip, to heaven — or at least 
towards the ceiling of the bank parlour. 

"But m be shot if I can make out head or 
tail in the matter," cried his son. 

" Have a moment's patience till I can tell you," 
remonstrated the senior. 

" You yourself put me up to going off with the 

girl, and then, at the last moment Do you 

consider. Sir, that you have made me behave very 
ill to Miss lindisfam V 

"My dear Fred, let her alone, let her alone. 
Thank Heaven you have no need to trouble your- 
self any farther about her 1" 

" To think of her, poor little darling, waiting 
and waiting there, at that garden door." 

" My dear boy, she has not a penny." 

"Getting into a scrape with her Aunt, most 
likely " 

" I tell you, Fred, she is a beggar I" 

"Catching her death of cold in that damp 
garden " 

" Don't I teU you she has not a sixpence in the 
world ? Do you hear ? Do you understand what 
I say? Not a sixpence ! And I have been merci- 
fully permitted to become cognizant of the truth 
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in the most extraordinary manner, just in time 

barely in time to save you from marrying 

yourself to a beggar. Ten minutes more, and you 
would have been oflf; and nothing could have 
saved yoiL" 

" But what on earth is the meaning of all this ? 
Will you have the kindness to explain to me what 
has happened, or what you have heard V* 

"Sit down then, Frederick, sit down quietly, 
and you shall hear aU. I am so shaken still with 
the surprise, and my anxiety about you, and the 
run I had, that I am aU. of a tremor. But once 
again, thank God, all is safe ! Think of my 
stepping by chance — quite by chance — ^into Slow- 
come and Sligo's, as I was walking down the 
street — ^thinking of the job you were after, you 
dog! — just to ask whether they were getting on 
with the settlements. I do not know what 
prompted me to go in. But it is a wonderful 
instance how a merciful Providence overrules our 
actiona I think it must have been a feeling that 
it woidd be just as well for me to show in that 
way that I knew nothing about the elopement, 
you know. So I just stepped in ; and Slowcome 
told me the news." 

"What news, iu Heaven's name V* 

"Do be patient a moment, Frederick ! Am I 
not telling you ? ' Settlements !' said Slowcome ; 
'it will be well if lindisfam is ever able to make 
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any settlement at all on his girls ;' or something 
to that effect. And then he told me that he had 
just had a man with him, who had made a formal 
claim on the inheritance on behalf of a son of 
Julian Lindisfam, who, the man said, had not 
died in America long ago, as supposed, but quite 
recently in this immediate neighbourhood." 

" A son of Julian lindisfam !" 

" Yes ; a son by a certain Miss Mallory out at 
Chewton in the Moor, his father's living, you 
know." 

"What, a legitimate son?" asked Frederick, 
eagerly. 

"Yes; it would seem so; a son bom in wed- 
lock, of Julian Lindisfam and his wife, Barbara 
MaUoiy !" 

"His wife? I do remember. Sir, that at the 
time of his unhappy detection and escape, there 
was something about some girl out on the Moor. 
Of course, you know. Sir, I was not in his confi- 
dence, and knew little or nothing about the 
matter ; but I know that he had some tie of the 
sort out there. But his wife — ^is it possible? 
Well, he was just the sort of man, soft enough 
and reckless enough to be led into anything of 
the kind. And to think that his son should now 
turn up to cut the Misses Lindisfam out of their 
inheritance!" 

" Ay, indeed ! Slowcome talked about some 
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possibility that the child might turn out to be 
illegitimate after all. But he admitted that the 
man had shown him copies of documents — ex- 
tracts from the register and that sort of thing; 
and he evidently had little or no hope of being 
able to resist the claim himself. Yes, the pro- 
perty will go to the child of that scamp Julian, and 
Miss Margaret and Miss Kate will be nowhere 1 
Don't you feel, Fred, that you have had a most 
narrow, a most providential escape ?" 

"An escape, indeed!" cried Frederick; "It 
makes my head go round to think of it. But it 
is very painful, too, to think of that poor girl; 

she will be furious absolutely furious; and 

will feel that I have used her very Hi" 

" Pshaw, let her think what she pleases ! What 
signifies it what she thinks ? She has not a six- 
pence in the world, I tell you. She will have 
enough to think about as soon as this terrible 
news reaches her. Of course it will be Slow- 
come's duty to communicate it to the lindisfarns 
immediately. It will be all over the town to- 
morrow. Good Heavens ! I should never have 
forgiven myself, Fred, if this elopement business 
had taken place. You will be pleased to hear, 
too, that there is much less need for any hasty 
step of the sort. The news from Lombard Street 
to-day has been very good. I am in considerable 
hopes that we shall get over the danger with no 

VOL. m. I 
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more damage than a mere scratch. A merciful 
escape there, too. But it would have made it 
doubly unfortunate, if you had gone and irre- 
trievably linked your fortunes to those of a 
beggar. As it is, your prospects are as bright as 
ever. And a word in your ear, my boy ! Blakis- 
try told me he did not like the sound of Merri- 
ton's cough at all ; and look at his narrow chest. 
In that case, you know, little Emily Merriton 
would be a prize in the lottery worth catching, eh?' 

In fact, the last posts from London had brought 
the Silverton banker tidings from his corres- 
pondents in Lombard Street, which gave him 
great hope that the serious danger which had 
threatened him, would pass over with very little 
damage ; and for the last day or two his heart had 
been very much more at ease. 

The result of this had been that the old gentle- 
man's mind had returned, with its usual zest, to 
those learned recreations which were his delight; 
and he had been able once more to take that 
interest in the proceedings of the Silverton archae- 
ologists, which, during the period of sharp anxiety 
about the fortunes of the bank, graver cares had 
put to flight. It was time, too, that he should do 
so. The great annual meeting of the SilLshire 
Antiquarian Society was to take place next month. 
Several important papers from various leading 
members were to be read, and one especially by 
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Dr. Lindisfam on the History and Antiquities of 
the Church of Chewton in the Moor. 

Chewton Church was one of the specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture of which Sillshire was 
most proud. Next to Silverton Cathedral, it was, 
probably, the finest church in the county. Its 
remote position had hitherto prevented it from 
receiving all the attention which it merited. But 
there were several points of especial architectural 
and ecclesiological interest attaching to it, and 
much was expected from Dr. lindisfam's promised 
paper. It was, in a special degree, his own ground, 
as he was the rector of the parish. He was under- 
stood to have bestowed long and careful study on 
the subject, and a great treat was expected by his 
learned brethren, and a considerable triumph by 
himsel£ 

Mr. Falconer did not at aU relish the prospect 
which was so pleasant to his old rival and (archae- 
ological) enemy. It was gaU and wormwood to 
him to think tiiat the Canon should have it all to 
himself, and be permitted to walk over the course, 
as it were. He was sure that Lindisfam would 
be guilty of some grievous error, some absurdity 
or other, which it would be a delicious treat to 
him to expose at the general meeting of the so- 
ciety, — a very learned man, the Doctor; no doubt 
a very learned man ; but so inaccurate, so careless, 
so hasty in jumping to a conclusion ! 

I 2 
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The Doctor's memoir had, it was well known to 
his brother archaeologists, been some months in 
preparation; and the banker had already more 
than once been ont to Chewton quietly by him- 
self to ascertain as far as possible the probable 
scope and line of the Doctor's inquiries and re- 
searches, and to find, if possible, the means of 
tripping him up. It was thus that he had become 
acquainted with the fact that old Jared Mallory 
was the clerk of Chewton ; and had indeed made 
some little acquaintance with that worthy him- 
self ; inasmuch as the banker's inquiries and ex- 
aminations had necessarily been mainly conducted 
through him. Now, having his mind more at ease 
respecting his business anxieties, and returning 
therefore to his pet object of spoiling, if possible, 
his rival's expected triumph, he determined to pay 
another visit to the locality on the following Sim- 
day. That day was the best for the purpose for 
two reasons — ^first, because the banker could then, 
absent himself from Silverton for the entire day, 
without interfering with business ; and, secondly, 
because on that day he could be sure that Dr. 
lindisfam would be safe in Silverton, and that 
there would be no danger of meeting him on the 
battle-field. The strange circumstances which he 
had heard from Slowcome, made him curious, 
moreover, to see that old man again, and possibly 
also his daughter, the soi-disant Mrs. Lindisfam, 
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and the child, who had become all at once of so 
much importance. The news of the loss of Hiram 
Pendleton's vessel, and of the stranger, who had 
taken a passage in her back to France, and of the 
gaUant rescue of a woman and child by the bold 
smuggler himself, had become partially known in 
Silverton; and it had reached the banker's ears 
that the rescued mother and child had gone back 
to the house of the woman's father at Chewton. 

Before the Sunday came, however, which the 
banker had fixed for his excursion, others of those 
more nearly interested in the extraordinary tale 
which had been told to Mr. Slowcome, were be- 
forehand with him in a visit to the little moorland 
village. 

Of course Mr. Slowcome lost no time in com- 
municating his tidings to the persons most nearly 
concerned in them. He had himself, the very 
next morning after his interview with MaUory, 
driven up to the Chase, and been closeted with 
the Squire in his study. Thus Kate was fore- 
stalled in the disclosure she was, in accordance 
with the agreement come to with her sister, to 
have made to her father that same morning. And 
it became unnecessary for her to say anything on 
the subject. The news the lawyer brought was 
necessarily a tremendously heavy blow to the 
stout and hearty old man. Would to God, he 
said, that the truth could have been known some 
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years earlier 1 He might then have been enabled 
to make some provision for his poor dear mi- 
dowered girls. , It was now, alas ! almost too late. 
He could not expect to hold the property many 
more years. StUI, he might yet do something. 
Anyway, God's will be done ; and Grod forbid that 
he should wish or make any attempt to set aside 
the just right of his brother's grandson. 

"Those are the sentiments, Mr. Lindisfam, 
which if I may take the liberty of saying so, I 
felt sure that I should find in yoiL At the sami 
time," said Mr. Slowcome, " you .will permit me t( 
observe that it is our bounden duty to ascertain^*^ 
beyond all doubt, that the child in question is in^^ci 
truth the legal heir to the estates." 

"Is there any doubt upon that point, Slow 

come?" 

" I cannot teU you, I am sorry to say, Mr. lin 

disfam, that I have any very strong doubts npon.^ — 
the subject — or rather, perhaps, I should say, that^^ 
I have not any very strong hope of being able to^- 
prove that any such doubt in my own mind ifi^ 
justified by the facts of the case. But I hav^ 
some doubt; I certainly have some doubt: — ^not? 
that the child now brought forward is the son of 
your nephew, Julian Lindisfam, but doubt whether 
or no he were really bom in wedlock." 

" WeU, Slowcome ; you know how incompetent j 
I am even to form an opinion upon the subject 
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Let right be done. That is all I say. And I know 
I may leave the matter whoUy in your hands, with 
no other expression of my wishes on the subject, 
save that." 

" Certainly, certainly, Mr. Lindisfam. Quite so. 
Of course I have not had time as yet to make any 
even the most preliminary, inquiry in the matter ; 
hardly even to think of the subject with any due 
degree of consideration. But you may depend on 
all being done that ought to be done." 

"Thank you, Slowcome. And now comes the 
cruellest part of the business — I must break the 
news to my poor girls ! I know my Kate will 
bear it bravely. And my poor, poor Margaret — 
hers is a hard case ! But, any way, it is a mercy 
that this was discovered before she made a mar- 
riage under false pretences, as it were. Falconer 
is now at liberty to do as he likes about it. You 
will let Mr. Falconer understand that I consider him 
perfectly released from every shadow of a promise 
or intention made under other circumstances." 

"And now, Mr. Lindisfam, I must lose no time 
in waiting on your brother. My first duty was, of 
course, to you." 

So the lawyer bowed himself out ; and the poor 
old Squire went bravely to work at the crueUy 
painful task before him. 

Kate said aU she could to comfort him. To her 
the most painful part of the conversation with her 
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father was the necessity of concealing from him 
the fact that she akeady knew aU he had to tell 
her. She doubted long as to her true duty in the 
matter ; and was more than once almost inclined 
to yield to the temptation of telling him all 
But the recollection of her promise to Margaret 
— ^though according to the letter of it, she was 
now at liberty to speak, and if the facts had not 
become otherwise known she would have spoken 
— ^and the thought of the position she would 
have been placed in by the avowal, kept her - 
silent. 

Mr. Mat was absolutely furious — ^utterly re- 
fused to believe in the legitimacy of Julian's son 
— swore it was aU a vile plot; he knew those 
MaUorys, and knew they were up to anything. 
He had known poor old MeUish well. He did 
not believe but that the register could be found. 
It must and should be found somehow! In 
short, Mr. Mat was utterly rebellious against 
fate and facts. 

Margaret of course was still at her uncle's 
house ; and the task of breaking the news to her 
would therefore' fall on others. 

Mr. Slowcome's duty in the Close was of a 
less disagreeable nature than it had been up at 
the Chase. Nevertheless his tidings were not 
received there with any kind of satisfaction or 
exultation. It was some little time before Dr. 
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Lmdisfarn could be brought to remember all the 
old circumstances, and piece them together with 
those new ones which had come to light, suflSci- 
ently to understand the present position of the 
matter. When he did so, his distress for his 
brother and his nieces, was evidently stronger in 
*his mind than any gratification at the prospect 
opened before his own grandchild. The thought 
that his poor lost son — ^lost so long, and, truth to 
tell, so nearly forgotten — ^had been aU those years 
alive (and under what circumstances), and had 
died so miserably but the other day, and almost 
within sight of his paternal home ! All this was 
a stirring up of harrowing memories and painful 
thoughts that brought with them nothing of com- 
pensation in the changed destinies of the family 
acrea 

As for Lady Sempronia, she went into violent 
hysterics, and shut herself up in her own room, of 
course. It was a gratification to her that this 
tremendous trial should be added to her store of 
such things, much of the same sort as that ex- 
perienced by a collector who adds some specially 
fine specimen of anything hideous to his museum. 
Dr. lindisfam requested Mr. Slowcome to un- 
dertake the duty of breaking the news to Mar- 
garet ; and the delicate task was accomplished by 
that worthy gentleman, with aU the lengthy peri- 
phrasis and courtly pomposity which he deemed 
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fitting to the occasion. It is needless to say that 
Margaret played her part to perfection. Of course 
she knew perfectly well from the moment of his 
solenm entry into Lady Sempronia's drab drawing- 
room, and still more solemn introduction of him- 
self^ every word that he was going to say. But he 
left her with the conviction that it was impossible 
for any young lady in her unfortunate position to 
show a greater or more touching degree of natural 
sensibility, tempered by beautiful resignation and 
admirable good sense than she had done. She 
had listened with marked attention to the possi- 
bilities he had hinted at of error or fraud in the 
statements made, and had cordially adhered to his 
declarations of the propriety of taking every pos- 
sible step with a view to discovering the real 
truth. 

" Ah ! " said old Slow to himself, as he left the 
drawingroom, " such a girl as that, with one half 
of the lindisfam property, would have been a 
pretty catch for my young friend Fred. It is a 
sad business — ^a very sad business." 

But before leaving the Doctor^s house, Mr. 
Slowcome caused himself to be again shown into 
the study; and set before the Doctor his very 
strong desire that Dr. Lindisfarn should himseK 
accompany one of the firm on a visit to Chewton, 
with a view to seeing on the spot what could be 
done with a hope of discovering the missing register 
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"I would go myseK, Dr. Lindisfam," he said, 
"if my presence were not imperatively required 
in Silverton, or if Mr. Sligo were not in every 
respect as competent as myself to do all that can 
be done. But it would be a great assistance to us 
if you would consent to accompany him, both on 
account of your knowledge of the people and the 
localities, and more especially because your autho- 
rity as rector of the parish would be exceedingly 
useful to us." 

To this proposal the Doctor, who was by no 
means loth to pay yet another visit to the scene 
and subject of his ecclesiological labours, and who 
began to speculate on the possibility of finding or 
creating a disciple in Mr. Sligo, made no difficulty. 
And it was decided that the visit should be made, 
as unexpectedly as possible, on the morrow. 



END OF PART XIH. 
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fart iovxUmtli. 

CHAPTEE XU. 

IN MR. SLIGO'S GIG. 

The church at Chewton in the Moor was, as has 
been said, a remarkable and beautiful building, the 
lofty nave and side-aisles of which were admirable 
specimens of the severe and yet graceful style, 
which ecclesiologists of a later generation than 
Dr. Lindisfarn have taught us to caU " Early Eng- 
lish," while the transepts, tower, and chancel 
evidently belonged to a still earlier period. Had 
it not been that certain untoward circumstances 
prevented the publication of Dr. lindisfam's 
elaborate and profound monograph on the sub- 
ject, I might have been able to gratify the reader 
with a more detailed and circumstantial descrip- 
tion of this interesting structure than I can now 
pretend to lay before him. As it is I must content 
myself with mentioning one specially curious 
feature, to the elucidation of which the learned 
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Canon had particularly applied himself, and which 
formed the subject of one chapter of the Memoir, 
headed, " On the remains of the ancient panelling 
in the passage leading to the sacristy of Chewton 
Church, and on certain fragments of inscriptions 
still legible thereon." 

There was in fact at Chewton a singular little 
building almost detached from the church, at the 
end of the south transept of which it stood, and 
which had evidently in old times formed the 
sacristy, and was now known by the more Pro- 
testant soimding title of the vestry — a thoroughly 
good Protestant word, though its first cousin * vest- 
ment' has a suspiciously Eomish twang in the 
soimd of it ! WeU, this whilsome sacristy was 
reached from the church by a sort of corridor, 
which opened out of the eastern wall of the tran- 
sept, and which seemed to be an imnecessarily 
costly means of communication, inasmuch as a 
door at the extreme comer of the transept would 
have equally effected the purpose. But those 
"noble boys at play," our ancestors, did not 
always, as we aU know, practise an enlightened 
economy in their playing. The appearance of the 
detached building and of the corridor, was ex- 
tremely picturesque both on the inside and the 
outside ; and was universally felt to be so by all 
visitors. And it does seem just possible that the 
aforesaid noble old boys spent their money and 
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toil with the express intention of producing that 
resnlt. 

Anyway there was the passage, with its remains 
of cut-stone mouldings and various ornamentation 
grievously obliterated and destroyed by the layers 
of Protestant whitewash, which the zeal of many 
generations of un-sesthetic churchwardens had laid 
stratum over stratum upon them. And then, near 
the sacristy door in the right hand wall of the 
passage, going towards that apartment, there were 
still visible through these coatings of a purer 
faith the ornamented cornices and mouldings of a 
smaU but very beautiful arch, which seemed too 
low to have ever been intended for a doorway. 
And beneath this arch, there were certain remains 
of panelling, partially, and indeed almost entirely 
whitewashed over, on which the greedily prying 
eyes of the learned Canon, had detected in certain 
spots where the whitewash had been rubbed off, 
those fragments of ai^cient inscriptions, aUuded tq 
in the heading to that chapter of the Monograph, 
which has been quoted. The rubbing oflT of the 
whitewash had been very partial and irregular, 
but enough of the ancient woodwork beneath it 
had been imcovered to permit certain remains of 
painting to be seen, and especially the letters 

TaNTI VI TANTI VI TAN 

in an extremely rude and archaic character ! 
It was known among the Sillshire archaeologists. 
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that Dr. lindisfarii had expended an immense 
amount of erudition in the elucidation of these 
mysterious syllables, and had constructed on the 
somewhat slender scaflPolding poles thus furnished 
him a vast fabric of theory and conjecture, em- 
bracing various curious points in the socig^l and 
ecclesiastical history and manners of the English 
clergy during the reigns immediately following the 
Norman invasion ; and a very great treat was ex- 
pected to result from his labours. It was evident 
that something was lost between the adjective 
"tanti" and the substantive "vi!" They could 
not be joined in lawful syntax together! And 
what could the missing word or words have been ? 
The learned Sfllshire world was on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

M(H'e than once already had the Doctor strained 
his eyes to descry if possible the very faintest 
outline or smallest portion of a letter in the space, 
which s^)arated those given above; but all in 
rain ! And now he proposed profiting by the trip 
|«oposed to him by Mr. Slowcome, to take the 
opportunity of bringing the younger eyes of the 
gentleman who was to be his companicm to bear 
upon the subject. 

Tor Mr. Sligo was, it must be understood, quite 
a young man, and was supposed, indeed, by most 
of those who knew him, to be able to see as 
fitr into a millstone as most men. He was in 
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all respects a very dififerent man from his senior 
partner, Mr. Slowcome. In contradiction to what 
had been the practice of the firm for several 
generations, young Sligo had been educated for 
his profession, not in the paternal ofiBce, in 
Silverton, but in London; and indeed had only 
come down to the western metropolis when the 
sudden death of his father, old Sligo, had opened 
to him the inheritance of a share in the old- 
established firm. 

For Slowcome did not altogether like young 
Mr. Sligo. One understands that such should 
be the case. I believe that old Slow had more 
real knowledge of law in his pigtail, than Sligo 
had in his whole body. Nevertheless the younger 
man came down from London with airs and pre- 
tensions of new-fangled enlightenment, and was 
full of modem instances, and an offensive " nous- 
avons-chang^'tout-cela" sort of assumption of 
superiority, which the greater part — including 
aU the younger portion — of the provincial world 
were disposed to accept as good currency. Then 
young Sligo was very rapid; and old Slowcome 
was very slow; and there were other points of 
contrast, too marked to escape either the Silver- 
tonians or the partners themselves. Young Mr. 
Sligo, however, proved himself an efficient and 
useful member of the firm, keen, active, and 
intelligent. He was moreover "Yoimg Sligo" 
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the son of " Old Sligo ;*' and that was all in all 
to Mr. Slowcome. So, though the two inen were 
as differeirt in all respects as any twa men could 
be, they got on pretty well together. 

Old Slowcome was admitted to the society of 
the clergy in the Close, and of the scjuireatchy 
in the neighbourhood on tolerably equal terms; 
but this standing had hardly yet been accorded 
to Mr. Sligo. So that he was all but a stranger 
to Dr. lindisfam when he waited upon the Canon 
immediately after breakfast on the morning subse- 
quent to the conversation between that gentleman 
and Mr. Slowcome, according to the arrai^ement 
which had been made between them. 

Mrw Sligo had a very neat gig and a spanking 
fast-trotting, mare; and his offer to drive Dr. 
lindisfarn over to Ohewton had been willingly 
accepted by the Doctor. The road by which 
Chewton could be reached in this manner, was, 
for the latter half of it, a different and a somewhat 
longer one than that by which Dr. Blakistry had 
ridden across the Moor, the track which he had 
followed being altogether impossible for wheels. 

"I confess^ Dr. Lindisfam," said Sligo to his 
companion, after they had quitted Silverton, and 
had exchanged a few remarks on the beauty of 
the morning, the qualities of Mr. Sligo's fast- 
trotting mare, etc., "I confess that I have hopes 
of the restdt of our investigations to-day." 

VOL. m. K 
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"I am truly delighted to hear you say so/* 
replied Dr. Lindisfam. 

" I have indeed ; and it is very gratifying to feel 
that all the parties are of one mind in the 
matter." 

"Oh! there is no doubt of that. All the 
county are anxious about it." 

"No doubt, no doubt. Our investigation will 
be a delicate one," added Mr. Sligo, after a short 
pause. 

'* Oh, excessively so, you can have no idea to 
what a degree that is the case," cried the Doctor 
with great animation, " the traces are so slight..." 

" They are so, that must be admitted ; they are 
very slight certainly. Nevertheless to a sharp and 
practised eye, Dr. Lindisfam, if you will not think 
it presumptuous of me to say so, there are certain 
appearances which " 

"Indeed! you don't say so?" exclaimed Dr. 
Lindisfam, hardly more delighted than surprised ; 
" I was not aware, Mr. Sligo, that you had ever 
turned your attention to investigations of this 
character." 

"Turned my attention? — ^Why, if you will 
excuse my saying so. Dr. Lindisfam, I flatter my- 
seK that matters of this sort are my speciaHty.** 

"You don't say so! I am truly delighted to 
hear it. We shall be rejoiced to welcome you 
among us as a fellow-labourer, Mr. Sligo." 
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" Any assistance I may be able to give, in any 
stage of the business, I shall be proud and happy 
to afford, I am sure, Dr. Lindisfam," replied the 
lawyer, rather surprised at the warmth of his 
companion's expressions of gratitude. 

"You are very kind, I am sure, Mr. Sligo," 
returned the Doctor, drawing up a little, for the 
young lawyer's proposal of meddling with any 
other stage of the case had instantly alarmed his 
antiquarian jealousy, and he began to suspect a 
plot for robbing him of a portion of the credit of 
his discovery: "you are very kind, but I think I 
shall not need to trespass on your kindness in 
respect to any part of the matter, with the excep- 
tion of the researches to be made to-day." 

" Oh, indeed. Dr. lindisfam ! You are the best 
judge. I may say, however, that when I was with 
Draper and Duster, all the work of this kind there 
was to be done passed through my hands. But . 
you know best, Sir.** 

" Draper and Duster, — ^I do not remember either 
of the names. Axe they members of the Society?" 
asked Dr. Lindisfam, much puzzled. 

"Yes, Sir, they are. Gray's Inn. One of the 
first houses in London." 

" I don't think I quite follow you, Mr. Sligo. I 
have heard of Gray's Inn, as a place of abode for 
gentlemen of your profession. But though I be- 
lieve I know most of the distinguished men who 
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ctdtivate out delightfal science, I do not think 
that I ever heard of the antiquaries you men- 
tion." 

"Well, Sir,— they do cultivate the delightful 
science, as you are complimentary enough to call 

it, not a little. But I never said that they 

were antiquaries ; and I don't much see what that 
has to do with the matter." 

"Then I am afraid, Mr. Sligo, that we shall 
differ toto ccdo on the most fundamental notions of 
the spirit in which the pursuit should be taken up 
and conducted," said the Doctor very senten- 
tiously, " imless the light of profoimd erudition 
and scholarship be brought to bear upon these 
investigations, they sink to the rank of mere 
twaddling and trifling." 

Mr. Sligo faced round in the gig at this, and 
looked at the Senior Canon with a sharp and 
shrewd eye, as in doubt whether the oddness he 
had heard of in Dr. Lindisfam did not extend to 
the length of what is called, in conmion people, 
not Canons of Cathedral churches, stark, staring 
lunacy. He saw that the old gentleman's florid 
and clean-shaven face was a little flushed — for the 
Doctor had been speaking with the energy of 
profound conviction on a point that touched him 
nearly — and he therefore answered in a very mild 
voice ; 

" It would not become me to differ with you on 
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the subject, Dr. Lindisfam ; far from it. No 
doubt you are right. I daresay what we have got 
to do to-day may seem twaddling and trifling to a 
gentleman like you; but I can assure you that it 
is only by such twaddling and trifling that we 
have any chance of saving the Lindisfam property 
from going to an illegitimate brat." 

"Saving the Lindisfam property! Bless my 
heart, Mr. Sligo, I was not thinking anything 
about the Lindisfam property." 

" Then what in the name of heaven — I beg your 
pardon, Dr. Lindisfam — ^but what, if you please, 
have we been talking about all this time ?" 

"Talking about, Mr. SKgo? Why about the 
partisdly defaced inscription in the sacristy, to be 
sure. What else should we have been talking 
about?" 

" Oh dear, dear me. There is a case of mistaken 
identity now. Why, if you will believe me. Dr. 
Lindisfam, I was speaking, and thought you were 
speaking, all the time about the search for the 
missing register that we are going to make at 
Ghewton ! " 

"I was mistaken then in supposing that you 
are interested in antiquarian investigations, Mr. 
Sligo ?" said the old man, much disappointed. 

" I am afraid so, Sir," said Sligo. 

" And you never have paid any attention to the 
deciphering of ancient inscriptions ?" 
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" Not that I am aware of, Sir." 

Dr. Lindisfarn heaved a deep sigh, but was 
nevertheless somewhat comforted by the reflection 
that he was in no danger of being robbed by a 
rival, if he had no chance of assistance from a 
brother. 

" Nevertheless," he said, " it may be that you 
might be able to descry with your young eyes, 
what my old ones, though aided by, perhaps I may 
be allowed to say, no incompetent amount of study, 
have failed to make out. I will show you the 
spot, and perhaps you wiU try if you can discover 
any further remains of letters." 

"With all the pleasure in life. Dr. Lindisfarn; 
and you shall assist me with your authority as 
rector, and your acquaintance with the late 
curate's character and ways. I am told he was 
a very queer one." 

" The fact is, I am ashamed to say, Mr. Sligo, 
that I knew very little about him; less, per- 
haps, than I ought to have done. I found him 
there when I succeeded to the living which had 
I)reviously been held by old Dean Burder. He 
was quite one of the old school, I take it." 

" Ah I not very regular in his ways, nor quite 
up to the mark, I suppose. I believe Mr. Matthew 
Lindisfarn knew him well ?" 

" Yes. I fancy Mr. Mat and poor Mellish used 
to be rather cronies in those old times. Mellish 
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was very musical, and that was enough for Mr. 
Mat." 

" Oh, musical, was he ? But he was a little too 
fond of this sort of thing, was he not," said Mr. 
Sligo, raising his elbow in a significant manner. 

" Ah ! too fond of his glass of wine, you mean, 
Mr. Sligo ? Well, it was said so. I am afraid to 
a certain degree it was so. We aU have our fail- 
ings, Mr. Sligo." 

" Too true. Dr. Lindisfam. I am not the man 
to forget it. I only ask these things because they 
may have a bearing on our present business. 
Under the circumstances I suppose that some 
degree, perhaps a considerable amount, of irregu- 
larity in church matters may have prevailed in 
his parish V 

" It may have been so. There were never any 
complaints, however. He certainly was very pop- 
ular in the parish. The people were very much 
attached to him." 

" Did he inhabit the parsonage house at Chew- 
ton V asked the lawyer. 

"There is no parsonage house, unfortunately, 
nor has there been one for several generations. 
When the old house fell down in one of the great 
storms that often sweep this moorland district, it 
was never rebuilt." 

" Are you aware where the late curate did live, 
then, Sir V asked Mr. Sligo. 
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" For many years, for all the latter part of his 
life, indeed during aU the time that he held the 
curacy imder me, he lodged at the house of the 
•parish clerk, a man of the name of MaUory, a 
very decent sort of person, I fancy." 

"0...h! the late curate lived in the house of 
Mi£. Jared Mallory, did he ?" rejoined Mr. Shgo, 
with a special expression of voice and feature, 
that was quite lost on Dr. Lindisfarn. 

" Yes, it was convenient in many ways. MaUory 
Jived in a good house -of his own, larger lian he 
needed ; and it was near the church." 

"And perhaps all the farther from you 

know the saying. Dr. lindisfarn, and will excuse 
me for being reminded of it on this occasion," 
said the lawyer. 

^' Jfo. I am not aware of any such popular saw 
or saying !*' replied Dr. Lindisfarn. " But the fact 
was tliat it was cojnvenient for him also to be iu 
the same house with the parish clei?k, you under- 
stand." 

"I see, Sir, I see! many years under this 
Malloiy's roof; man of that sort necessarily falls 
under the influence of those about him — parish 
clerk especially ; I see, I see ! I suppose this is 
Chewton, down in the hoUow here in front of us, 
Sic?" 

" Yes, here we are ; this is Chewton, but you 
don't get so good a first view of the church 
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coming this way, as by the other road over the 
Moor." 

" I suppose our plan will be to drive direct to 
the clerk's house, Sir? Do you know which it 
is?" 

"Oh yes, follow down the main street of the 
village straight on ; the church is a little to the 
left at the further end ; and Mallory's is near the 
bottom of the street on the left hand side." 

So Mr. Sligo drew his fast-trotting mare and 
smart gig sharply up to the door of the stone 
house with the iron rail in front of it ; and rather 
unceremoniously throwing the reins to Dr. lindis- 
fam, and saying shortly, " I will announce you, 
Sir," sprang from the gig, almost before it had 
stopped, and dashed precipitately into the house, 
without Any ceremony of knocking or asking 
leave whatever. 
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CHAPTEE XLIL 

LADY FARNLEIGH RETURNS TO SILLSHIRE. 

IMargaret waited at the little door leading from 
the Canon's garden into the Castle Head lane till 
the Cathedral clock chimed the half-hour past six. 
It was a raw night, and her bodily condition at 
the end of that half-hour was not a pleasant one. 
But her sufferings from that cause were as nothing 
— absolutely nothing — ^to the mental torture she 
endured during at least the latter half of those 
never by her to be forgotten thirty minutes. 
Nothing but her own very strong reason for 
wishing that the proposed elopement should be 
carried into effect coxdd have induced her to 
swallow her bitter burning indignation so long, 
and force herself to take yet a little more pa- 
tience. "We know how important it was to all 
her hopes that the thing should come off; and 
very, very cruel was the gradual growth during 
those minutes of misgiving into despairing con- 
viction that it was not to be. For the first ten 
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minutes she was very angry with her lover for 
his ungallant want of punctuality. And as she 
stood with her ear on the stretch, she kept re- 
hearsing to herself the eloquent upbraiding with 
which she promised herself to punish his mis- 
demeanor. During the second ten minutes anxiety 
was gradually growing into dread ; and during the 
last ten she was sufferiag from the sickening 
despairing certainty that all was lost. 

Still, the true cause of the miscarriage of her 
hopes and plans never occurred to her. There 
was no possibility apparent to her by which the 
fatal news could have yet reached her lover's ear ; 
that fatal news which she had all that month past 
concealed in her heart with a fortitude analogous 
to that of the Spartan boy, who held the fox 
beneath his cloak, while he gnawed his vitals. 
Among all the conjecturings which chased each 
other tumultuously through her mind during the 
whole of that night, therefore, the real nature of 
her misfortune never unveiled itself to her in its 
full extent. 

She stole back to the house as the half-hour 
struck, shivering without and burning with shame 
and indignation within ; and succeeded in slink- 
ing up to her room without having been seen. It 
did not very much signify to her ; for if she had 
chanced to meet Elizabeth on the stairs, she 
would merely have said that, finding her head 
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very bad, she had gone down to see whether the 
cool fresh air of the garden would do it any 
good. 

The next morning her looks, when she descended 
to her uncle's breakfastroom, vouched abundantly 
for the truth of her statement respecting her 
headache. 

Then in the course of the morning came Mr. 
Slowcome on his return from the Chase, with the 
great news ; to the communication of which she 
Listened, as has been said, with all propriety. 
Then the causes of the disappointment of the pre- 
vious evening became intelligible to her. She 
had at least very little doubt upon the subject. 
The truth was known to Mr. Slowcome yesterday. 
There was very little room to doubt that Falconer 
had heard it from him, and had thereupon aban- 
doned the projected elopement and the marriage 
together. 

That Falconer should, on learning the real state 
of the case, give up all idea of the marriage, 
seemed to her so much a matter of course, and 
was so whoUy conformable to the line of conduct 
which she would have pursued herself in similar 
circumstances, that she could not, in her heart, 
blame him for it. Nor did she pretend to herself 
that she did so. But it was the manner of the 
thing. To leave her there, exposed to aU the 
inconveniences, the risks, the mortifications, the 
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uncertainty. It was brutal, it was cowardly, it 
was ungentlemanlike, it was unmanly. And 
Falconer's conduct assuredly was all this. And 
if the gentle and lovely Margaret had had power 
to give effect to the promptings of her heart, it 
would have been well that day for Frederick 
Falconer, if he could have changed lots with the 
most miserable wretch that crawled the earth. 

The next day — ^that on which Mr. Sligo drove 
Dr. lindisfam over to ChewtoUj as has been 
narrated — ^Margaret returned to the Chase. She 
would have given much to have escaped from the 
necessity of doing so and of meeting Kate, under 
the circumstances ; but there was no possibility of 
avoiding it It was too obviously natural that 
her father should wish to speak with her ; and in 
fact the intimation that she had better return 
home came to her from him. Mr. Mat came for 
her in the gig, soon after the Doctor and Mr. 
Sligo had started on their excursion. 

"'Tis a bad business; a cruel bad business," 
said Mr. Mat, feeling deep sympathy with Mar- 
garet on this occasion, though there was generally 
so little of liking between them, but though very 
sincerely feeling it, finding himself much at a loss 
to express it Mr. Mat could not be considered 
an eloquent man, certainly, yet he had found no 
difficulty in speaking out what was in his heart 
to Kate on this occasion. It was different with 
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Margaret. " A bad business ; and I don't know 
what I wouldn't ha' done sooner than it should 
have happened, Miss Margaret. Still, when all is 
said and done, money is not everything in this 
world. Miss Margaret, and " 

" I am aware, Mr. Mat," replied the young lady, 
with tragic resignation, "that virtue alone is of 
real value, or can confer real happiness in this 
world." 

Mr. Mat gave her a queer furtive look out of 
the tail of his shrewd black eye ; but he only 
said, "Ay, to be sure, and with such looks as 
yours, too " 

" Beauty is but a fleeting flower," said Margaret, 
in very bad humour, but still minded as usual to 
play her part correctly, and say the proper things 
to be said. 

" But 'tis the sweetest flower that blows while 
it does last," said the gallant Mr. Mat. 

" I have ever been taught to set but small store 
by it," sighed Margaret; and then there was a 
long pause in their conversation, which lasted till 
Mr. Mat began to walk his horse up the steepest 
part of the hill going up from the Ivy bridge to 
the lindisfam lodge gates. 

" I don't believe it ; I won't and can't believe 
it," he then said, as the result of his meditations. 

"Believe what, Mr. Mat ?" asked Margaret. 

" Believe that the child they want to set up as 
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be heir is your cousin Julian's lawful son, Miss 
largaret." 

"You don't say so, Mr. Mat ?" cried Margaret, 
a a very different tone of voice from that in 
rhich she had before spoken. 

"I du" said Mr. Mat, very decisively; "but 
ot "believing is one thing, mind you ; and finding 
ut is another." 

"What do you think is the truth then, Mr. 
ilat?" said Margaret, in a more kindly tone than 
he had ever before used to her companion. 

*' I don't know ; but I zem there's a screw loose 
lomewhere ; I don't believe 'tis all right." 

"Oh, Mr. Mat! do you think it would be 
possible to find it out ?" 

"Ah, that's the thing ; they are cute chaps ; and 
Jiat feUow Jared Mallory the attorney is a regular 
bad *un. But may be the play is not all played 
3ut yet Here we are. Miss Margaret; and 
welcome home to the old place !" 

Kate was on the steps waiting to meet her 
gdster, and seized her in her arms, as she got down 
from the gig. 

"Come upstairs, dear. Papa is out about the 
place somewhere. He will see you before dinner.'* 

Margaret kissed her sister somewhat stiffly and 
ungraciously, and proceeded to follow her up the 
stairs in silence. When they were together in 
Kate's room, the latter said. 
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"Tou know, I suppose, Margaret, how the news 
came out Tou are aware that it was conmnmi' 
cated to Mr. Slowcome, and he came up here to 
tell us yesterday ?" 

" Oh yes, I know it all !" said Margaret 

" And and yourseW — ^your own affairs 1" 

hesitated Kate, whose great anxiety on her sistei^s 
behaK would not let her be silent, though she fdt 
a difficulty in asking for explanations which, 
according to her own feelings, should have come 
so spontaneously from sister to sister. 

"Everything is broken off between me and 
Mr. Falconer, Kate, if that is what you are allud- 
ing to, — ^broken off now and for ever, whatever 
may be the result of the doubts that have 
arisen." 

"Doubts that have arisen, dear Margaret? I 
fear the nature of the case has not been fiilly 
explained to you. Alas! there are no doubts 
about the matter." 

" I have spoken with the lawyer myself, Kate, 
and prefer to trust to my own impressions/ said- 
Margaret, whose sole idea that there might be any 
doubt about the matter arose from the words 
which had dropped from Mr. Mat in the gig. 

" I fear that you are deluding yourself with a 
baseless hope, Margaret," said Kate, shaking her 
head sadly. " But I know that the change in our 
position has not been the worst imhappiness yoifc- 
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have had to struggle with, dearest Margaret ; and 
my heart has been very heavy for you ; for I 
feared — I feared, Margaret, as I told you, that he 
was not worthy of the great faith and trust you 
placed in him." 

"Mr. Falconer has behaved very badly. It 
would be agreeable to me never, if that were 
possible, to hear his name again. I hope, at all 
events, not to have to hear it from you, Kate !" 
And it was clear that Margaret intended that the 
whole topic of her engagement should be closed 
and walled up between her and Kate. 

" It was a very great shock to poor papa at first," 
said Kate ; " and it was very painful to me, as you 
may suppose, to be obliged to conceal from him 
that I had known it all along ; but there was no 
help for it But the worst is not over, Margaret ; 
Lady Famleigh is coming home in a day or two ; 
and I do dread the having a concealment between 
her and me. It is a great, great comfort that she 
is coming home — a comfort that I have been long- 
ing for these many weeks. And now the happiness 
of seeing her is almost all spoilt by the necessity 
of keeping this miserable secret from her know- 
ledge. And it is not so easy a matter, let me teU 
you, Margaret, to keep a secret from godmamma, 
as it is from dear old NolL" 

"You don't mean to say, Kate, that you are 
going to break your promise, and betray me ! You 
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are not going to put it into the power of that 
woman to ruin me 1" 

"Margaret, Margaret — that woman! and min 
you ! For Heaven's sake do not speak in such 
a way; and worse still, have such thoughts in 
your heart." 1 

" That's aU nonsense, Kate ; Lady Famleigh is i 
not my godmother.. It is plain enough to see 
that she detests me, I saw that clearly the fiis^ 
day I came here; I saw her jealousy for he:^ 

favourite as if it were my fault that I^ 

ieU you she hates me ; and it would be delightftu^ 
to her to have it in her power to twit and expos^^ 

me; and I had rather die than that Ladj^ss^^^^ 

Famleigh, of aU the people in the world, shoul<^^ 

know all about it. I had rather die,' 

repeated Margaret, with a flash of her eyes thaC^ 
perfectly startled her sister. 

On the next day but one to that on which thi^ 
conversation passed between the two sisters, Lady^ 
Famleigh returned to Wanstrow, and showed her* 
impatience to see her darling Kate under the un^ 
happy circumstances that had fallen upon her, by 
driving over to Lindisfam that same evening. 
She arrived at the Chase in time for dinner, 
but duriQg that meal of course nothing wajs said 
of the subject that was uppermost in all their 
hearts. 

After dinner, as the ladies were crossing the 
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hall to the drawing-room, Lady Farnleigh made a 
sign to Kate to let Miss Immy and Margaret go 
on to ' the drawing-room, and to escape upstairs 
with her to her room. It was not an un- 
precedented escapade of her ladyship's. 

'* And now tell me all about it, my dear, dear 
girl — ^my poor dear Kate. Has it hit your father 
very hard ?" 

" It was a hard blow at first ; very hard. But 
you know my dear father; dear old NoU! You 
know his cheery hearty nature. Sorrow cannot 
stick to him ; it runs off like water off a duck's 
back — ^his genial strong nature turns it. Never- 
theless I am sure he has felt it deeply — if he 
could only have known the truth earlier in life, he 
says. Poor dear, dear Noll 1 And I cannot say 
aU that I would to comfort him, you see, because 
the misfortune hits poor Margaret more severely 
than it does me. Thanks to a certain good fairy 
that stood by at my christening, you know, I am 
suflBiciently weU provided for," said Kate, creeping 
close up to her godmother's side. 

"Sufficiently provided for! You know very 
little, my poor child, of what pounds shillings 
and pence can do, and what they can't. If you 
mean that you need never come upon the parish, 
as far as that goes you may probably be easy. 
You want but little here below, and all the rest of 
it, I daresay. But Birdie wants her oats, and 
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plenty of them, and a good groom to wait on her. 
It is all very fine talking, Kate, and the headings 
to the copybooks may say what they please, but 
poverty is a bitter thing to those who have to 
make acquaintance with it for the first time in 
the midst of a life of ease and abundance." 

" Well, you are a Job's comforter, you bad fairy, 
I must say," cried Kate, laughing. 

" I don't like it, Kate, and I can't pretend to say 
that I do. It is a great misfortune, and there is no 
wisdom in pretending to ourselves that it is not so." 

"I have still so much to be thankful for— so 
much that ought to make happiness," said Kate, 
with rather suspicious emphasis on the word 
"ought." 

" Yes, that is all very pretty spoken, and proper 
— and it's true, indeed — which is more than 
can be said for aU pretty and proper speeches. 
But now, Goddaughter, we have got to discuss 
another chapter. Yes, you know what is coming, 
Miss Kate ; I see your guilt in your face. How 
dare you take advantage of my back being turned 
to break my dear friend's heart ?" 

Kate looked up into Lady Famleigh's face with 
an expression that caused her at once to change 
her tone. 

" If I try to laugh, my own darling, it is to save 
crying," she said, putting her arm round Kate's 
neck, and pressing the gracious drooping head 
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Qst her bosom — for they had been standing 
by side? in front of the low fire in Kate's 
L "What is it, my Kate ? Tell me all that 
3 is in this dear, good, honest heart, which 
i beating, beating, as if it would burst. Tell 
ill about it, my own child." 
was true enough, as Lady Famleigh said, 
Kate's agitation was becoming more and 
J painful, as her friend spoke. Her bosom 
and fell with long-drawn sighs, that despite her 
)st efforts to suppress them, gradually became 
Slowly the great clear tear-drops which 
been gathering in her eyes beneath the down- 
lids, brimmed over, and roUed down her pale 
ks, till suddenly flinging herself into a chair 
er side she feU into such a storm of hysterical 
)ing that Lady Famleigh became at once 
inced, not without astonishment, that there 
something more than the patent circum- 
3es of the case could account for, to occasion 
Solent and so painful an emotion. For violence 
notion, hysterics, and the like, and even tears, 
quite out of Kate's usual way. It was very 
3nt to Lady Famleigh, as she looked on the 
idsed face and bosom of her dearly loved 
hUd, with sympathising sorrow and almost 
alarm expressed in her own face, that there 
some serious cause for grief here, beyond 
3 of which she was cognizant. 
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She had heard in a few short lines from Captain 
EUingham of his rejection, and of the change 
of station which he had under happier circum- 
stances looked forward to as such a misfortune, but 
which he was now disposed to consider as a 
most lucky escape from scenes and associations 
which had become intolerable to him. She had 
heard this, and had heard it with some surprise 
and a little vexation, but had flattered herself 
that some of the many misunderstandings, of^ 
shynesses, or cross-purposes, which are so ap'*^ 
to interfere with the precise intercommunicatio:^^ 
of people's sentiments and purposes in sucfc^ 
matters, would be foimd to have caused all th^ 
mischief, and a little judicious intermediatio:^^ 
would put it all right. But now the fearft»-3 
state of agitation into which Kate had bee^^ 
thrown by the mere mention of the subject>-^ 
showed her that it was no mere affair of girlish coy — 
ness or even of the rejection of a suitor whom sh^^ 
could not love. There was something else — some — 
thing more than all this; and influenced by th^^ 
purest and truest desire to find the means (^^ 
comfort for so great a sorrow, she determine^^ 
to get to the bottom of the matter in some way. 

But it was evident that the heart wound wa-^ 
not at that moment in a state to endure the prob^> 
even in the tenderest hands. So she applied he:**- 
self to soothing the weeping girl as weU as sh-C 
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could, without any attempt to continue the 
subject. 

" You have been too much shaken, my poor 
Kate, by all these things; we will not speak 
now on painful subjects. Hereafter when you 
dLre calmer, and your spirits have recovered their 
usual tone — ^hereafter you shall tell me aU you 
can feel a comfort in telling." 

" Indeed, indeed, Godmamma, I have no vnsh to 

have secrets from you! I I " and hiding 

her face on Lady Farnleigh's shoulder, she burst 
anew into a passion of tears. 

"There, there, my darling, we will speak no 
more of it now; another time, another time. 
There, my Kate, your tears will have done you 
good ; there, you will be calmer now, my child !" 
and Lady Famleigh soothed her on her bosom 
as she spoke, as a nurse soothes a suffering infant. 

After a little while Kate became calmer; and 
having dried her tears, but with a still quivering 
Up, said to her friend ; 

"But, you know, dearest Godmamma, that it 
was all for the best ; what should we have done, 
think, if Captain EUingham had been accepted iby 
me, when he supposed that I possessed fortime 
enough for aU our requirements, and then " 

"Do you imagine, Kate, that EUingham pro- 
posed to you because you were an heiress V 

" No, no, that I am sure, quite sure, he did not,** 
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replied Kate, with an energy which Lady Fam- 
leigh marked, and made a note of in her mind. 

''WeU, then?" said sha 

"But that is a very diflferent thing from pro- 
posing to a girl supposed to be a large heiress, and 
then finding that she has nothing." 

" Yes, it is different It would be fair in such 
a case to give back to a man his entire liberty, 
fair too to hold him blameless if he availed him- 
seK of it to retire from a position he never in- 
tended to occupy." 

" But it would be very unfair," exclaimed B^t^^ 
" to expose a man to such a painful ordeal" 

"Very unfair; — but you are talking nonsense^ 
Kate, dear. Such imfaimess as you speak ol^ 
would imply that the lady was aware of the mis — 
take respecting her fortune. Of course no goocB- 
girl would be guilty of such conduct as that^ 
But what has that to do with the present case ?" 

" I only said, dear Godmamma, that it was alL 
for the best as it turned out, since Captain Elling — 
ham had no intention of proposing to a girl whc^ 
had nothing to help towards the expenses of a^^ 
home." 

"That, my dear Kate; is a matter for CaptaiE^- 
Ellingham's consideration; and what his senti — ' 
ments upon that point are, you have no mean^ 
of knowing." 

"I do know, at all events, that he does no* 
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imagine that I refused him hecause I had, or was 
supposed to have, much more money than he had. 
I do know that, for he told me so in the most 
noble and generous manner; and it is a great, 
great comfort," said Kate, and the now silent 
tears began to drop anew. 

Lady Farnleigh observed the emotion which the 
mention of this circumstance caused Kate, and 
added a mem. of it to the note she had already 
taken. 

"If, indeed, you had known of the strange 
circumstances which- have come to light and have 
so materially altered your prospects, at the time 
you rejected EUingham's offer, it would all have 
been intelligible enough ; and it would have been 
for him to renew his suit under the changed cir- 
cumstances of the case, or not, as he might think 
fit ; but that was not the case. If he were now 
to do so, it would be insultiag to suppose that you 
might accept a man in your poverty whom you 
had rejected in your wealth." 

"Oh, Lady Farnleigh, the bare thought is 
hideous," cried Kate, seeming to shrink bodily, as 
from a stab, while she spoke; "hideous; and 
Captain EUingham is incapable of conceiving 
such an idea. He will never repeat his ofiTer. 
As you say, it would be oiffensive to me to do so 

in a manner in which it is impossible that he 

should offend." 
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Again Lady Famleigh silently added another 
note to her mental tablets. 

'* And what is all this about your sister Mar- 
garet?" continued she, willing to lead Bute's 
mind away, for the nonce, from the subject of 
her own affairs ; " I hear that she was engaged 
to Mr. Falconer ; and what is to become of that 
engagement now ?" 

" It is aU true, Godmamma, too trae. She was 
engaged to Mr. Falconer. Papa had given Hb 
consent, and the settlements were being made cut- 
But it is aU broken off now." 

" Oh, it's all off now. And how long had i*> 
been on, pray V 

"It is a little more than a month since sh^ 
accepted him, I think," replied Kate, remember-*^ 
ing vividly enough that miserable and memorabl^^ 
day so soon after that interview with her cousir^^ 
in the cottage at Deep Creek. 

" A month ago, was it ?" said Lady FamleigL^^. 
musing. 

" Yes, about a month ago. But we have seer:^' 
very little of it at aU up here at the Chase. Mar — 
garet has been almost constantly down in Silver- — 
ton with Lady Sempronia and my imcle." 

"And when did the break-off take place ?" 

" Oh, just the other day." 

" On the news of this imlucky discovery abou^fc 
the property, of course ?" 
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" I presume so, of course. But Margaret is not 
cominunicative about it. She does not like speak- 
ing on the subject, naturally enough." 

"And what did the gentleman say for himself? 
How well I judged that man, Kate ! " 

" I have no idea how it was brought about, or 
what passed. I know that Margaret considers 
herself to have been very ill-treated. She said 
briefly that all was off between them, and that 
she wished she could never hear his name again." 

" So, so, so, so. Well, my dear, I daresay she 
has been ill-treated. My notion is that Master 
Fred is a man to behave ill in such circumstances. 
There are more ways than one of doing a thing. 
But still it is right to bear in mind what we were 
saying just now, you know, of the imfaimess 
of holding a man to an engagement made under 
very different circumstances." 

" Of course, Godmamma. I don't know at all 
how matters passed between Margaret and Mr. 
Falconer. The making of the engagement, and 
the breaking of it, were both done down in the 
Close." 

" Unreasonable to expect that a man 

should consider himself boimd by such an engage- 
ment imder such circumstances," continued Lady 
Famleigh, more as if she was talking to herself 
than to her companion, " and yet a man must be a 
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great cur .... I daresay Mr. Frederick Falconer 
(lid it very brutally. At all events he lost no 
time about it. What day was it that the facts 
about this new claim were known ? " 

" Mr. Slowcome came up here to papa, on the 
Thursday morning. It must have been known to ' 
(everybody in the course of that day. Mr. Fal- 
coner may have heard of it even on the previous 
evening." 

" And when did you say the break-off between- 
them took place ? " 

" I only know that when Margaret came hom^ 
on the Saturday, she told me that it was alJ- 
off" 

"From the Thursday morning to the Friday^ 
night ; that was the time he had to do it in. Upon- 
my word Master Freddy must have shown himselC'^ 
worthy of the occasion! Why, he must hav^ 
jammed his helm hard up, and laid his vessel oiu 
her beam ends at the very first sight of th^ 
breakers ahead." 

" He certainly could not have lost much time^ 
in making up his mind about it," Kate ad- 
mitted. 

"And what had I better say to her on th^ 
subject?'* said Lady Famleigh, after a short pause^ 
during which she had been thinking over the cir- 
cumstances of this broken match, as far as they" 
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were patent to her, with a resulting estimate of 
bhe actors in the little drama not very favourable 
to either of them. 

** WeU, I am sure Margaret would be best pleased 
by your saying nothing at all." 

" Then nothing at aU wiU I say ; I am sure 
there is nothing agreeable or useful to be said; 
and I have no wish to pain or annoy her. And 
now I suppose, my pet, that we must go down into 
the drawingroom. Your father and Mr. Mat will 
have come in from their wine by this time : and I 
want to have a little chat with Mr. Mat. I suppose 
Margaret won't think me a brute for saying no 
word of condolence to her, respecting the mangled 
condition of her heart." 

" Now, Gk)dmamma, I must not let you be savage 
and spiteful about poor Margaret," said Kate, with 
a faint attempt at a smile. " I am sure she must 
have suffered." 

"WeU I I won't be savage and spiteful; au 
contraire, you unreasonable Kate, was I not de- 
bating with myself whether or no it would be 
more civil to attempt any binding up of her woimds 
by my condolences ? But I suppose not, I do not 
think it is a case for my surgery : I am sure I 

wish to be civil, not spitefuL But there ! 

I don't want to meddle with it. But if you were 
to hang and quarter me, my dear, I cannot be 
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sympathetic and tearful over the loves of Miss 
Margaret and Mr. Frederick, whether the course of 
them nm smooth or crosswise." 

So Kate and her Fairy Godmother went down 
into the drawingroom; where they found the 
Squire fast asleep in his favourite comer of the 
fireplace : Miss Immy sitting bolt upright in a 
small chair at the table, tranquilly reading her 
"Clarissa Harlowe/' with a pair of candles im- 
mediately in front of her ; Mr. Mat busily engaged 
in weaving the meshes of a landing-net at a table 
by himself in the further part of the room, silently 
whistling a tune over his work — (if the phrase is 
a permissible one for the description of a per- 
formance which consisted, as far as outward mani- 
festation went, only of the movement of the lips 
and eyebrows) — and Miss Margaret half reclining 
elegantly on a sofa> unoccupied save in chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. Her attitude 
was unexceptionable, and her occupation very par- 
donable. Nevertheless, some hidden consciousness 
or other made her spring up and reseat herself in a 
primmer fashion, as the door opened and Lady 
Famleigh and her sister came in. 

" I was afraid Mr. Banting would have brought 
the tea in. Miss Immy, and that you would have 
waited for us," said Lady FarnleigL 

"Oh dear no!" said Miss Immy; as if her 
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guest had suggested the most absurd impossibility. 
" It wants five minutes to teatime yet." 

" Indeed ! WeU, I shall spend these five minutes 
in a tSte-d-tSte with Mr. Mat, over there at his 
separate establishment, and try whether I can't 
make him miss a mesh at least once in every 
minute." 

"Not you. Lady Famleigh," said Mr. Mat. But 
nevertheless it might have been observed that Mr. 
Mat's netting made but very little progress from 
that time till the tea was brought. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

LADY FARNLEIGH CATCHES AN IDEA. 

Lady Farnleigh slept at the Chase that night, 
as she usually did on the occasion of her visits. 
She had, also as her wont was, ridden over from 
Wanstrow, sending what she needed for her stay 
at the Chase through SHverton, and retaining her 
own horse at lindisfam, but sending back to 
Wanstrow the groom who had ridden behind her. 
At breakfast the next morning she said, 

" I hope you have not forgotten your promise, 
Mr. Mat. Mr. Mat and I are going to ride into 
Silverton this morning. It is not very civil, is it, 
Kate, to run off and leave you in such a fashion 
the first morning ? But I can't help it. I have 
aU sorts of things to do, and people to see, so 
that there would be no pleasant ride to be got. 
We wiU have a good gallop togetlier to-morrow, 
Katie dear. But to-day I invite only Mr. Mat to 
ride with me, because there wiU be nothing but 
what is disagreeable to be done." 
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"Always ready for the worst that can happen in 
your Ladyship's company/' said Mr. Mat. 

Margaret glanced up at Lady Famleigh's face 
with a sharp uneasy look, as the latter had spoken 
of the various things she had to do and people to 
see in Silverton; but she quickly dropped her 
eyes again on her breakfast plate, and did not say 
anything. As soon, however, as Lady Farnleigh 
and Mr. Mat had, almost immediately after break- 
fast, mounted their horses and ridden away to- 
wards the lodge on the road to Silverton, and the 
Squire had somewhat listlessly sauntered back 
into his study, and Miss Immy had bustled oS to 
her domestic cares, Margaret said to her sister, 

"I wonder, Kate, that your favourite god- 
mamma did not invite you to ride with her ; it is 
so long since you have had a ride together." 

''Yes, and I should have liked a good gaUop 
over the common towards Weston weU enough," 
said Kate, " but you heard her say that she had 
several people to see in Silverton." 

" I wonder who it is she has gone to see ?" 
rejoined Margaret, after a pause, 

" How should I know ? She has a great many 
friends in Silverton, and business people to see 
besides, very likely." 

" But aU her friends are acquaintances of yours. 
Why should she not have taken you with her ?'» 
persisted Margaret. 

VOL. m. M 
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" She would easily guess that I am not much in 
a humour for visiting/' returned Kate, " as in good 
truth I am not." 

"I wonder why she took Mr. Mat with her?" 
still continued Margaret, pondering, and evidently 
not at aU satisfied with Kate's answers; "Will 
she caU in the Close, do you suppose, Kate ?" 

" Very likely. She did not say anything to me 
about it," answered Kate, carelessly. 

" Did you observe how closely she and Mr. Mat 
were talking together last night in the drawing- 
room ?" said Margaret, stiU, as it seemed, uneasy 
about the visit to Silverton. 

" Not particularly. But it is very likely. They 
are very old friends and allies, my godmamma 
and Mr. Mat." 

" Yes ; but I am sure they were planning some- 
thing about what they are gone to Silverton for 
this morning 1" said Margaret. 

" Nothing more likely. But what in the world 
have you got into your head, Margaret, about Lady. 
Famleigh's ride to Silverton ?" 

" Oh ; I know what I know, and I think what 
I think. I've a notion that she is gone to plot 
and plan, or meddle or make in some way about 
our afiairs. And however much you may like 
that, Kate, I donH; like it. I don't like her, as 
you weU know ; and I don't at all want her to 
interfere with any aflfairs of mine." 
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"Why, how should she interfere, Margaret? I 
can't guess what you are thinking of," said Kate, 
much surprised ; " and I am so sorry, more sorry 
than you can think," she added, " that you have 
taken such an unreasonable dislike to my dear, 
dear godmother. You may depend on it, Mar- 
garet, that we have not a better friend in the 
world than Lady Famleigh." 

" That is to say, she is ycmr friend,'* returned 
Margaret, with a strong emphasis on the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

" My friend, and your friend, and NoU's friend, 
and the dearest friend our mother had in the 
world, Margaret 1" 

"That's aU very weU, Kate, for you. But I 
like choosing my friends for myself," said Mar- 
garet. 

Meanwhile Lady Famleigh and Mr. Mat were 
walking their horses leisurely down the road that 
led towards the Ivy bridge. 

" This is a very sad affair, Mr. Mat. Do you 
think the Squire feels it very deeply?" said her 
ladyship. 

'* It is the worst piece of business that ever 
happened at lindisfam. Lady Famleigh. The 
Squire, God bless him, is one of those who think 
that care kiUed a cat; and he will none on't. 
But he feels it, he feels it for all that, you may 
depend on it." 

M 2 
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" And my darling Kate 1 she is not like herself 

neither mind nor body. Do you think, Mr. 

Mat, that she is fretting about it ? I should not 
have thought that it would have affected her so 
deeply." 

" Not a bit of it. Lady Famleigh. Kate's not a 
fretting after the acres. That's another bad mat- 
ter ; another and not the same." 

" How another — what other V said Lady Fam- 
leigh, who, having been obliged to quit the subject 
of EUingham's offer to Kate, in the manner that 
has been seen, had failed to learn whether the 
fact had become known to any of the members of 
the family, and was anxious to ascertain this 
point. 

" Ah ! that's the question," said Mr. Mat, with 
a deep sigh ; " that's just what I should thank 
anybody to tell me. I don't suppose there's been 
a day for the last fortnight that the Squire and I 
have not talked it over after dinner. Squire's a 
deal more down in the mouth about Kate, than 
he is about the property. As you say. Lady 
Farnleigh, she is noways like the same girl she 
used to be. Body or mind, be it which it may, or 
both, she is amiss, and far amiss somehow." 

" It is some time, then, that she has been in the 
state that she is ?" asked Lady Famleigh. 

" Yes, a spell now, ever since that silly business 
of a match between Miss Margaret and Freddy 
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Falconer, ugh !*' grunted Mr. Mat, with an expres- 
sion of infinite disgust. 

*'Ever since the announcement of her sister's 
engagement," said Lady Farnleigh, musingly. '* It 
has clearly nothing to do then with the discovery 
of her cousin's marriage, and of the existence of 
a male heir to the property ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; nothing at aU. That is what I 
say ; it came before all that." 

'* And there has been nothing to which you can 

attribute it nothing has happened nothing 

of any sort?" 

" Nothing that I can think of, and I am sure I 
never thought so much about anything before, in 
my life, as I have thought about that. There was 
that affair at Sillmouth — at Pendleton's cottage; 
but there was nothing in that, so far as I can see, 
to make her out of sorts." 

" Oh, by the bye ! Tell me aU about that story ; 
it aU happened, you know, after I went away." 

" Well, there was nothing, as it turned out, to 
make Kate vex herself. It seems that Pendleton's 
boat, the Saucy Sally he called her, you know* 
poor feUowl — she was a beautiful boat as ever 
swam, and she's gone the way of all SaUys, how- 
ever saucy they be, now — ^weU, the Saucy Sally 
was going to make a run from t'other side one 
night with a big cargo ; and the men were deter- 
mined to make- a fight of it, if they were meddled 
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with, the stupid blockheads ! And poor Winny 
Pendleton got wind somehow that the cutter — 
Ellingham's vessel, the Petrel, you know — would 
be on the look-out for them. So poor Winny was 
frightened out of her wits — natural enough I — and 
off she starts one terrible blustering night to walk 
up to the Chase, all a'purpose to beg Kate to try 
and persuade Ellingham — he was up at the Chase 
that night, as it chanced — to stay quiet where he 
was next day, and so let the lugger slip in quietly, 
and no bones broken; a likely story! And 
Winny must have been a bigger fool than I took 
her for, to think of such a thing. However, she 
did frighten Kate, with her rawhead-and-bloody- 
bones stories of what would be sure to happen if 
it came to a fight between the cutter and the 
smugglers, to such a degree that Kate went to 
Ellingham and told him all about it, one way or 
another — I don't know what she said to him. Of 
course he told her that he must do his duty, come 
what might. And we, Kate and I, had to ride 
over to Sillmouth to tell Winny Pendleton that it 
was no go ; and that if the men would fight, their 
blood must be on their own heads. And certainly 
Kate was in a desperate taking about it that night. 
She took it into her head that either Pendleton or 
Ellingham, or may be both of them, would cer- 
tainly be killed. But as good luck would have it, 
it was a terrible dirty night The Saucy Sally 
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managed to give the cutter a wide berth; and 
there was no fight at all, except with some of the 
coastguardmen on shore, in which Pendleton got 
hurt, and a French chap who was with him got a 
broken head, which nearly sent him into the next 
world. WeU, the wounded man was carried to 
the cottage at Deep Creek; and up comes, or 
sends, Winny again, to say that the stranger is 
dying — old Bagstock had given him over, and he 
could not speak a word of English, and Pendleton 
was away to the Moor, and what on earth was she 
to do, and aU the rest of it ; and would Miss Kate 
have the charity to come down to the cottage, and 
speak to the man who was dying without being 
able to speak a word to a Christian soul ? There 
was no saying no to that. So we had to mount 
our nags and ride over again. And we found the 
man bad enough to all appearance. But Kate, 
like a sensible girl and a good Christian as she is, 
sent me off for Blakistry to mend old Bagstock's 
tinkering. And Blakistry managed to set the 
chap on his legs again ; and he was on his way 
back to France, as I hear, in the Saucy Sally, 
when she was lost. That is the whole of the story. 
And though Kate certainly was very much put 
about — more than you would have thought — ^when 
she feared there was going to be bloodshed, and 
likely enough lives lost, still, as the matter turned 
out, there was nothing to vex her at the time even, 
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let alone making her miserable from that time to 
this. No, no ; that has nothing to do with it." 

"And you can think of nothing else of any 
sort ?" asked Lady Famleigh, after she had pon- 
dered in silence for a few minutes over all the 
details of Mr. Mat's history. 

" Nothing at aU, Lady Famleigh. Somebody or 
something did put it into the Squire's head at one 
time, that she had cast a sheep's eye on that 
Jemmy Jessamy of a fellow, Fred Falconer, and 
was breaking her heart over her sister's engage- 
ment to him. But, Lord! it was no good to 
tell that to me. Our Kate pining after Master 
Freddy Falconer ! No, that won't do." 

"No, I don't think that is at aU likely. I 
flatter myself we know Kate, both you and I, 
Mr. Mat, a little to weU to give any heed to 
that story." 

"/ should think so, and I was quite sure 
you would agree with me. Lady Famleigh." 

"But we are no nearer to guessing what is 
the matter; and something serious there is," 
said Lady Farnleigh, with grave earnestness. 

"Ay, there is, and no mistake about it; 
sometimes I think that it's all from being out 
of health." 

" WeU ; I'U teU you what I will do for one 
thing — and the first thing. We wiU ride first 
to Dr, Blakistry's, and I will have a talk with 
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him. You shall leave me there for a little time, 
Mr. Mat." 

"Very good, that will suit me very well; for 
I want to see Glenny about some new glees 
that our club has been getting down from 
London." 

So that matter being satisfactorily arranged, 
they rode directly, on reaching Silverton, to Dr. 
Blakistry's door, and were fortunate enough to 
catch him before he had started on his round 
of professional visits. So Mr. Mat went off to 
his musical friend, and Lady Famleigh was ad- 
mitted to a tefe-d-tete with the doctor. 

"Doctor," said she, going directly to her object, 
after a few complimentary words had been said 
with reference to her return to Sillshire, " Doctor, 
I am unhappy and uneasy about my goddaughter 
and pet Kate Lindisfam. She is far from weU. 
Whether the main seat of the malady is in the 
body or mind I do not know ; but whichever it 
may be I equally come to you for help. Is it long 
since you have seen her V* 

"Why, Bs it so happens. Lady Famleigh, it is 
rather longer than usual since I have seen Miss 
Lindisfam. It is — ^let me see — just about a month 
or a little more, since I saw her, soon after paying 
a visit near Sillmouth to a patient to whose bed- 
side she sunmioned me." 

" Yes, I have heard the stoiy of the wounded 
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Frenchman at Pendleton's cottage. Mr. Mat 
told me aU about it as we were riding in jfrom 
the Chase this morning." 

'* Of course your Ladyship has heard also of the 
very singular circumstances which have come to 
light, with the effect of changing in so important 
a degree the worldly prospects of the Misses lin- 
dinsfam V* asked the doctor. 

"Of course. Yes, I have heard the strange 
story, as everybody in Sillshire has heard it by 
this time. It is a very strange story." 

" Has it occurred to your Ladyship to consider 
how far it may be possible that the depressed 
state of Miss Elate Lindisfam's spirits may be at- 
tributable to this sad change in her social position?'* 

" The idea has occurred to me, Doctor, but only 
to be scouted the next instant. No, that is not it 
We must seek again. In the first place aU my 
knowledge of Kate's character— rand it is a life- 
long knowledge, remember, Doctor — would lead 
•me to say that such a misfortime would not affect 
her in such a manner. It is a misfortune, a great 
misfortune. Of course Kate would feel it as such. 
But she would not pine or fret over it. It is not 
in her nature, I feel perfectly sure of it. But, in 
the second place, it cannot be that your conjecture 
is the true one, for another and a perfectly decisive 
reason. The effect was in action before the ex- 
istence of the cause to which your suggestion 
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would assign it. Kate's sad loss of spirits and 
of healthy tone was remarked on at the Chase a 
month ago or more ; and this sudden change of 
fortune has been discovered only within the last 
few days." 

Dr. Blakistry remained silent for a minute or 
two before he replied. 

" I should be quite disposed to agree with you, 
Lady Farnleigh," he then said, " that such a cause 
as we are speaking of would not appear to me to 
furnish a probable explanation of the phenomena 
in question. But I think it right — imder the 
circumstances of the case, I think it right — to 
let you know that you are in error respecting 
the time at which the knowledge of this sad 
misfortime may have begim to exercise its influ- 
ence upon our young friend. The putting you 
right in this matter involves the disclosing of 
a secret which was confided to me, and which 
no consideration would have induced me to betray 
were it not that death has made the further keep- 
ing of it altogether unnecessary. I do not know 
exactly by what means the facts which involve 
the change in the destination of the Lindisfam 
property have been made generally known; but 

Miss Kate Lindisfam did not first become 

acquainted with these facts in the same manner, 
or at the same time. They were known to her 
and to her sister from the time of that visit of 
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mine to the wounded stranger in Deep Creek 
cottage." 

"Dr. Blakistiy!" exclaimed Lady Famleighj 
in the greatest astonishment. 

" It is even so. Miss Lindisfam is not aware 
that I am cognizant of the fact that such is the 
case ; but it so happens that I know it to be so. 
The wounded man to whose bedside I was called 
was none other than Julian Lindisfam, the same 
who is said to have recently perished at sea on 
his return to France ; and Miss Kate was informed 
by him of the fact, and was made fuUy aware of 
the bearing that fact had upon her prospects." 

" And Margaret ? " 

" Was equally made aware of the same facts. 
She was informed of them at the same time, by 
her sister, who bargained with her dying cousin, 
as he then fancied himself, for permission to share 
the secret with her." 

Lady Farnleigh bent her head, and placed her 
hand before her eyes, as if in deep and painful 
thought, for some minutes. 

" What can have been Kate's motive ? " she said 
at last, raising her head and looking up into the 
doctor s face, but still seeming to speak more to 
herself than to him ; " What can have been Kate's 
motive for keeping this secret from her family, gmd 
from me ? " 

" The motive of her secresy up to the time of her 
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cousin's departure from England is obvious enough. 
Doubtless she had given the same promise of 
secresy to her cousin, that was exacted from me. 
It seems to have been his earnest wish that it 
should not be known to his family that he was 
alive 8ind in the immediate neighbourhood. But 
what her motive has been in still keeping silence 
as to the fact, since his departure, and yet more 
since his death has become known, I cannot 
imagine.^' 

Again Lady Famleigh remained plunged in 
deep thought, resting her head upon her hand, for 
a long time. 

At last, suddenly raising her head and speaking 
with rapid earnestness, as if a sudden thought had 
flashed across her mind, she said ; 

" Can you recollect the exact date of your visit 
to the cottage at Deep Creek, Doctor ? " 

"Undoubtedly. I can give it you with the 

greatest certainty. It was yes, here it is," 

said the Doctor, referring to a note book as he 
spoke, " the date of my first visit to Deep Creek 
cottage was the 20th of March last." 

"The 20th of March last," exclaimed Lady 
Famleigh, hurriedly searching among a variety of 
papers she drew from the reticule which ladies 
were wont to carry in those days ; " the 20th 
of March," she repeated, looking eagerly at the 
date of a letter she had selected from among the 
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other papers ; " Doctor, I think I have discovered 
the mot d'^nigme. I think I see it. I think I 
understand it alL You must excuse me if I 
make the bad return for your information of 
keeping my own surmises on the subject to my- 
self. I must do so at least till they are something 
more than surmises. I think I see it all. My 
dear, dear, darling, highminded, noble-hearted Kate. 
And .then Miss Margaret 1 Heavens and earth 1 
You have no idea, Doctor, how many things this 
little secret of yours explains, or how much it is 
worth. Have a little patience, and you shall know 
aU about it in good time." 

"I will bide my time, Lady Famleigh, with 
such patience as I may. I only hope that the 
solution of the mystery is of a nature to bring 
back the roses to Miss Lindisfarn's cheeks. 
Sillshire cannot afford to let them wither 
away." 

"That we shall see, I can't promise; we shall 
see. But I am not without my hopes. And now. 
Doctor, while I am waiting for Mr. Mat, who is to 
come here for me — and I must trespass on your 
hospitality till he does come, for he is my only 
squire — I will ask you to have the kindness to 
give me the means of writing a letter. I want 
to post it before I leave Silverton." 

And sitting down at the doctor's writingtable. 
Lady Famleigh, scribbling as fast as ever she 
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could drive the pen over the paper, wrote the 
foUowing letter. 

"Deab Walter, 

" If it is possible, come here without loss 
of time, on receiving this. And if it is not 
possible, make it so ; I want you. Basta ! come 
direct to Wanstrow, without going to Silverton at 
all I got back here only yesterday. I know 
you wont fail me ; gmd therefore say no more, 

" Yours always and affectionately, 

"Katherine Farnleigh." 

She sealed it in such haste and flurry that she 
burnt her fingers in doing it ; addressed it to " The 
Hon. Walter Ellingham, Moulsea Haven, North 
Sillshire f and then jumping up from the table, 
said . " Where can Mr. Mat be ? . He told me he 
was going to Glenny's the organist's. I suppose 
they are deep in quavers and semiquavera And 
I weint to be on my way back to lindisfam. 
If my horse were here, I would ride off by 
myself ** 

''Here is Mr. Mat; I am sure he has not 
suflTered himseK to be detained from his allegiance 
long. Lady Famleigh." 

" No, indeed I and I am very rude ; but the fact 
is, Dr. Blakistry, that since I flatter myseK that I 
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have discovered what I was in search of when I 
came here, I am in a very great hurry to go and 
test my nostrum. Can't you sympathise with that 
impatience ?" 

"I can indeed, and admit it to be a most 
legitimate one. Mr. Mat," continued the doctor, 
addressing that gentleman, as he entered the room, 
" her ladyship's service requires that you should 

soui^i to boot and saddle forthwith sony 

that it accords so ill with the duties of hospitality 
to tell you so, but " 

" We must be off, Mr. Mat ; I want to get back 
to Lindisfam." 

"I thought your Ladyship had ever so many 
things to do in SHverton ?" said Mr. Mat, staring. 

" All that remains to be done now, however, is 
to put this letter in the post ; we will ride by the 
post-ofl&ce, and if you are for a good gallop up 
from the Ivy bridge to the lodge gate, I am quite 
disposed for it." 

" With all my heart, Lady Farnleigh. Any pace 
you like, once we are down the steep Castle Head 
to the bridge." 

"I have heard a queerish thing since I came 
into the town. Lady Farnleigh. It reached my 
ears by an odd chance, and I hardly know what to 
make of it," said Mr. Mat, as they were walking 
their horses down the steep pitch of hill above 
mentioned. 
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" Anything with reference to these sad aflfairs at 
lindisfam ?" said Lady Famleigh, to whom any 
other Silverton gossip was just then altogether 
uninteresting. 

"Why, I hardly know; I can't help fancying 
that it has reference to some of us up at the Chase, 
Lady Famleigh," replied Mr. Mat, with a shrewd 
glance at his companion's face. "But you shall 
judge for yourself When I went into Glenny's 
the organist's just -now, I foimd old Wyvil the 
verger in his room. ' Here's the man that can tell 
us,' cried Glenny, meaning me. I saw with half 
an eye that old Wyvil was vexed, and that Glenny 
was letting some cat or other out of the bag ; but 
it was too late then to put her in again. 'Tell 
you what?' said X *Why this,' said Glenny. 
* Was Dr. Lindisfam expected to dinner up at the 
Chase last Friday ? ' 'Not that I know of,' said I ; 
' and I certainly should have known if he had 
been.' ' There now ! I thought as much ! ' said 
Glenny. ' Why, what about it,' said L ' Well it 
is this,' said Glenny, without paying any heed to 
old Gaflfer Wyvil's signs and winks; 'Jonas at 
the Lindisfam Arms,' — ^that is the post-boy. Lady 
Famleigh, who is cousin, or nephew, one or the 
other, to the old verger — 'Jonas,' says he, 'has 
been teUing my old friend here that he was ordered 
by Mr. Frederick Falconer to take a chaise and 

VOL. m. N 
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pair that evening round to the door in the Doctor's 
garden wall, that opens into the Castle Head lane ; 
and if he met anybody who asked questions he 
was to say that he was going to take the Doctor 
up to the Chase to dinner. Well, he was doing as 
he was ordered, was coming along the Castle Head 
lane just at six o'clock, which was the time he was 
told to be there, when he met old Gregory Great- 
orex. Falconer's confidential clerkj who sent him 
back aU of a hurry, telling him that the chaise 
was not wanted for that night. 'Looks queer, 
don't it?' said Glenny. 'Very queer/ said L 
As if all Sillshire did not know that the Squire 
dines at half-past five, too. ' I hope you gentle- 
men won't go for to get a poor boy into a scrapa' 
said old Wy vil ; ' he did not mean any harm by 
telling me, as we was having a bit of gossip over 
a mug of beer.' ' Never fear,' said I ; ' the boy, as 
you call him — ^he's sixty if he is a day — shall come 
to no harm.' Now what does your Ladyship 
think of that ? " concluded Mr. Mat, looking up 
with another of his shrewd twinkling glances. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Mat, I hardly know ; was 
Margaret at her uncle's on that day ?" 

" Yes, she was ; and has been there a deal more 
than at home lately." 

" Was she to sleep there that night ?" pursued 
Lady Farnleigh. 
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''Yes, and did sleep there !" said Mr. Mat. 

" It is very odd !" said Lady Farnleigh. 

" I see that your Ladyship has taken the same 
notion into your head that came into mine/' said 
Mr. Mat. 

"What was that, then?" said Lady Farnleigh, 
smiling, and looking archly at Mr. Mat in her 
turn. 

"Why, what does a postchaise, at a back 
door in a bye lane on a dark night where 
a young lady is living, mostly mean ?" said 
Mr. Mat. 

" It must be owned that it looks very like an 
elopement, dam les regies!" said the lady; "but 
I confess that that is an indiscretion which I 
should not have suspected either the gentleman 
or the lady of, in this case." 

"It seems one or both of them thought better 
of it, anyway \" returned Mr. Mat. 

"When was the claim put forward on behalf 
of Julian lindisfam's child first heard of in 
Silverton?" 

" Old Slowcome heard of it from Jared MaUory, 
the attorney at SiUmouth, that same afternoon," 
replied Mr. Mat. 

"Humph," said Lady Farnleigh, musingly, as 
she coupled this fact with the information she 
had just been put in possession of, respecting the 

N 2 
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date of Margaret's knowledge of the true stes/i? 
of the case conceming her cousin. 

" What does your Ladyship make out of it T' 

" Well, I don't know ; we shall see. But I am 
ahnost inclined to think, Mr. Mat, that I can 
make out of it, that it was a great pity Mr. 
Gregory Greatorex did not abstain from meddling 
with Jonas Wyvil the postboy," said her ladyship, 
with a queer look at Mr. Mat. 

Mr. Mat's bright black eyes twinkled like two 
bits of live fire, and a rather grim smile mantled 
gradually over the hard features of his seamed 
face, as he answered. 

'* What, let 'em do it ? 'twould have served 
Jemmy Jessamy right, if that was what he was 
up to." 

''I am never for separating two yoimg and 
ardent hearts, if it can anyway be avoided. Don't 
you agree with me, especially in cases where one 
may say with the poet, 'Sure such a pair were 
never seen, so justly formed to meet by nature,' 
eh, Mr. Mat?" 

"Young and ardent hearts be stuck on the 

same skewer, the way they do in the valentines," 
cried Mr. Mat, with an expression of intense dis- 
gust " I can't say that I can make it out. Lady 
Farnleigh; they are not the sort, not if I know 
anything about them," added he. 
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"Well, perhaps we shall understand it better 
by-and bye, Mr. Mat," returned Lady Famleigh. 

And as they reached the Ivy bridge and the 
bottom of the hill, while she was speaking, 
with the long ascent towards lindisfam before 
them, they put their horses into a gallop, and 
did not draw rein till they were at the lodge 
gates. 



END OF PART XIV. 
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CHAPTER XUV. 

MR. SLOWCOME GOES TO SILLMOUTH, AND TAKES 
NOTHING BY HIS MOTION. 

Dr. Lindisfarn and Mr. Sligo gained nothing by 
their excursion to Chewton. Their researches 
were equally fruitless on the special objects of 
both gentlemen. The evident priority which the 
Doctor gave to his archaeological investigations, 
was a matter of the most intense astonishment 
and almost one may say of scandal, to Mr. Sligo. 
That an elderly gentleman in the possession of his 
senses, so nearly interested as Dr. Lindisfarn was 
in the result of the examinations which he (Mr. 
Sligo) was there for the purpose of making, should 
utterly fail to take any rational interest in the 
matter, manifestly in consequence of his being 
wholly absorbed by his anxiety to discover the 
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meaning of certain syllables which in all pro- 
bability had no meaning at aU, and at all events 
none that could be supposed to aflfect the title of 
any human being to any amount of property real or 
personal, was a phenomenon so new, so wholly un- 
accountable to Mr. Sligo, and so distasteful to him, 
that it made him cross with the Doctor. He began 
to think that the admission that the old Canon was 
in the perfect possession of his senses, was an as- 
sumption not warranted by the facts in evidence. 
The Doctor on his part was revolted by his compa- 
nion's evident want of interest in the whole question 
of the mysterious inscription ! and the cursory and 
impatient attention which was all that he could 
induce him to accord to it. He looked at the 
wooden panel in question, tapped it with his 
knuckles, stared at the Doctor's request at the in- 
scribed letters, and declared that, as far as he could 
see, there never had been any others ; at all events 
his eyes could see no traces of any such. 

"And now, Mr. Mallory," he said to the old 
clerk, who having accompanied the two gentlemen 
to the church had been standing by, impassible 
and grave as a judge, while this examination was 
in progress ; " and now, Mr. Mallory, if Dr. 
lindisfam is satisfied that there is nothing more 
to be discovered here, we will with your leave 
return to your house, and resume the subject on 
which we were speaking." 
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" As Dr. Lmdisfam pleases," said the old clerk, 
gravely ; " but he, as it is reasonable to suppose, 
knew the late Mr. Mellish as well as I did, and in 
any case I have nothing more to tell about him.** 

" You admit that the church registers were at 
one period kept^t your house ? " 

" I have told you that such was the case, since 
you expressed curiosity upon the subject There 
was no question of admitting one way or the other 
in the matter, Mr. Sligo. I have nothing to admit 
or deny on the subjectw The books were at one 
time kept at my house, not because it was my 
house, but because it was the clCTgyman's lodging. 
I had nothing to da with the bringing of them 
there, or with the taking of them back again to 
the churcL The responsibility for the custody of 
theni lay with the parson, and not with the derk, 
as you no doubt are well aware,. Mr; Sligo." 

" Well, well, nevermind whether it is admitting 
or stating; you say that the registers were sub- 
sequently taken back to the church ? " 

" You speak of registers, Sir ; but I have no 
recollection of having seen more than one bocdi;:, 
and that not a very big one. During the latter 
years of Mr. Mellish's life that book used to be 
kept in the vestry." 

"And was always at hand there, I suppose, 
when needed ? " 

" I suppose so. Sir ; but it was often for months 
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at a time together that it was never needed We 
don't bury, many, or christen every day out on the 
Moor here, as you people do in the towns ! " 

" When was the last time that you have any re- 
collection of having yourself seen, the book, Mr. 
MaUory?'* asked Sligo. "How long before the 
death of Mr. Mellish, now had you a death or a 
burial or a christening ? " 

"I could not at all undertake to say when I saw 
the book last. Odd farmer Boultby of the Black 
Tor farm out towards the coast, was, I think, the 
last parishioner buried by Mr. Mellish, a month or 
so may be before his own death. Whether his 
burial was registered otr not I can't say; nor 
whether it was done at the time of the ceremony 
or not. Very often the curate would put the 
entries into the register afterwards." Further 
cross-questioning of the old nvan only obtained 
from him that he " could not say how long after- 
wards — at any convenient time-^he did not mean 
by that to say when the. curate was sober; though 
it might be that som^etimes he was not alto- 
gether so at the time of the performance of the 
function." 

In short, all that Mr. Mallory could recollect 
were circimistancee tending to show that the 
whole ecclesiastical administration of the parish 
was in the greatest possible disorder in every 
respect, in the old times when Mr. Mellish was 
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curate, near ten years ago ; and lie could not re- 
collect any single fact which could help to fix the 
existence of the missing register at any ascertained 
date or place. He could remember, however, per- 
fectly well that when Mr. Partloe, who succeeded 
Mr. Mellish in the curacy, came, there was no book 
to be foimd, and Mr. Partloe had procured a new 
one. Mr. Partloe was a very different sort of gen- 
tleman fix)m Mr. Mellish ; very particular, and 
very regular. The new book was always kept in 
the vestry, was there now. They were still with- 
out any proper chest at Chewton ; but the new 
register was from the time of Mr. Partloe's coming 
always kept in a little cupboard in the vestry, 
which he had caused to be put up at his own ex- 
pense. Mr. Partloe had been curate only four 
years. The register book had been kept with the 
most perfect regularity all that time ; as it had 
indeed by the present curate, Mr. Sellings, who 
had succeeded Mr. Partloa Mr. BeUings was not 
at home, having ridden over that morning to Sil- 
verton. Dr. Lindisfam and Mr. Sligo must have 
met him, had they not come by the other road^ 
which alone was passable for wheels. But it 
would be easy to obtain an opportimity of ex- 
amining the new register, which had been kept 
from the time of the death of Mr. Mellish. Very 
easy, no doubt ; and altogether useless as regarded 
the business in hand. 
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What search had been made for the missing 
register by Mr. Partloe when he came there after 
Mr. Mellish's death, Mr. Mallory could not say ; 
but felt certain that Mr. Partloe must have ex- 
hausted every means for finding it, as he was such 
a very particular gentleman. 

Had the old book never been needed in all these 
ten years, Mr. Sligo asked, — ^had nobody in all 
that time required to refer to it for the establish- 
ment of any of the facts of which it constituted 
the sole legal record ? No, nobody. When folk 
were dead out in the Moor there, nobody wanted 
to ask any more about them. When folk were 
married they got their marriage lines, and that 
was all that was needed. 

"And your daughter's marriage lines, Mr. 
Mallory, — of course she had them?" asked 
Sligo, suddenly. 

" No doubt she had them, Mr. Sligo. Of my 
own personal knowledge I can affirm nothing 
about It. The whole subject of the marriage 
was a very painful one to me. I would have 
prevented it if I could have done so, without 
the greater evil to my unfortimate child." 

"Unfortunate, Mr. Mallory?" cried Sligo; 
"Well, I don't know what you may call for- 
timate, but " 

"My daughter was induced to make a mar- 
riage, Mr. Sligo, to which her position in life 
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did not entitle her; which she was compelled 
to keep secret for many long and painful years* 
while calumny and scandal were at work with 
her name ; which took her husband from her 
within a few months of their union; which has 
ended in leaving her a widow, a widow widowed 
in such a fearful manner, and compelled by duly 
to her child to assert its rights with hostUiiy 
against a fanuly for whom I have the greatest 
respect, and with a result that is lamented by 
and is unwelcome to. the whole country side. 
You must excuse me,. Mr. Sligo," said the old 
man, who had been speaking under the influence 
of his feelings in a somewhat higher strain than 
that of his usual talk; "you must excuse me if 
I cannot consider the marriage a fortunate one 
in any rejspect; and I feel confident that Dr. 
Lindisfam will enter into my sentiments on the 
subject." 

"I am sure, Mallory, your feelings axe all 
that they ought to be on the subject It is an 
unhappy business. If my poor boy were living 

it might have been different. As it is jpu 

see ha hum I wonder, Mallory, 

whether poor Hellish could have thrown any light 
on that singular inscription in the vestry corridor?" 

"Not he. Sir. It is little he thought of such 
matters," said the old man, glancing at Mr. Sligo 
as he spoke. 
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"When was the last whitewashing done, Mal- 
lory?'* asked the Doctor, meditatively. 

"When Mr. Partloe first came here. Sir. He 
was a great man for whitewash, Mr. Partloe was, 
Sir ; a tidy sort of a gentleman, who liked to have 
things clean and neat. He had all the passage 
leading to the vestry, and the vestry itself, new 
whitewashed.'* 

" It is very imfortunate !'* sighed the Doctor. 

"Very,** re-echoed Mr. Sligo; who had been 
mentally reviewing the total failure of his at- 
tempts to learn anything of the history of the 
missing register. 

"Very unfortunate, gentlemen!" coincided old 
Jared Mallory, with a placid drawing down of the 
comers of his mouth, and softly rubbing his palms 
and fingers together with the action of a man 
washing his hands with veiy smooth and easily 
lathering soap. 

And so it came to pass that the Senior Canon 
and the junior partner in the legal fiim drove back 
again to Silverton, having accomplished nothing 
of any sort by their journey* 

" I am a&aid the document will have to be ad- 
mitted as good evidence, as it stands," said Sligo, 
alluding to the extract from the register in the 
hands of the Sillmouth attorney. 

"Yes, indeed! but as evidence of what?" re- 
returned the Doctor. "Any interpretation that 
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can be put upon it must be entirely conjectural 
And I confess I am at a loss to offer even a 
conjecture." 

" It is legal evidence of the marriage, that is 
all," said Sligo, shrugging his shoulders. 

'* Oh, ah, yes — I see !" said the Doctor. 

"No go I" said Sligo, as he entered Mr..Slow- 
come's room at the office, on his return to Silverton; 
''nothing to be done. That old man, the clerk, 
mute as a stockfish, and sly as a fox. Nothing to 
be made of him. But I observed one thing, 
Sir." 

"What was that Mr. Sligo ? Come take a chair 
and let us go into the matter comfortably." 

" No, thank you," said Sligo, who had acquired 
a horror of getting himself seated at the writing 
table in his partner's room, and considered the 
proposal that he should sit down there much as a 
sparrow might have regarded an invitation to hold 
out his tail for salt to be put upon it; "No, I 
won't sit down, thank you. I must be oflF. But I 
am going to mention that I noticed that there was 
nothing to be seen at Chewton of the old man's 
daughter, or the child. So I just said, ' Is your 
daughter with you, Mr. MaUory? I should be 
happy to have an opportunity to pay my respects 
to Mrs. Lindisfam;' Mrs. Lindisfam, I said, you 
know, just so. 'Mrs. Lindisfam is not at Chewton,* 
said he, as stiff and grim as an old woman in a 
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witness-box, when she don't mean to tell you 
anjrthing ; * she is at Sillmouth with her 
brother.' Well now, that set me thinking, Mr. 
Slowcome." 

"Indeed! and what did you think, Mr. Sligo?" 
replied the senior partner, with much interest. 

" Well, nothing for certain ; only a guess ; may 
be nothing in it. What have this woman and her 
child been sent to Sillmouth for, said I to myself. 
Jared MaUory is a bachelor, and a loose one, and 
a poor one. The woman's home is and has been 
in her father's house — a very good house it is — at 
Chewton. What is the nature and character of 
women, especially of that sort of women that get 
led away by such chaps as this Julian Lindisfarn 
seems to have been ? And this led me to guess — 
a mere random guess, you see Mr. Slowcome — that 
it is not unlikely, if there has been any got-up 
fraud in this matter, that they may think it best 
to keep the woman out of the way, under the care 
of that p^recious scamp Mr. Jared, junior. Twig, 
eh. Sir?" 

Mr. Slowcome took an enormous pinch of snuff 
very slowly and deliberately; and having thus 
stimulated his brain, and carefully brushed away 
every scattered atom of the dust from his shirt- 
frill and waistcoat with dainty care, answered Mr. 
Sligo's rapid and elliptical exposition of his ideas. 

"I think I gather your meaning, Sligo; you 
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consider it probable, — or at least possible, for I 
am quite aware that you put forward this theoiy 
as a mere possibility — ^you think it possible that 
the young woman may have been removed and 
placed in her brother's charge, from fear that she 
might be disinclined, or only partially inclined, or 
weakly inclined to engage in the fraud, and might 
perhaps, if judiciously handled, be induced to 
make a clean breast of it, and tell the truth." 

"Pre-cisely so. Sir. That is what came into my 
head. Think there is anything in it. Sir, eh?" 

" I am not at all prepared to say there may not 
be. It is a very shrewd idea, Mr. Sligo, and well _ 
worth acting on. It would be very desirable that 
you should endeavour to see this young woman." 

"Job for the head of the firm, Sir," said Mr- 
Sligo, shaking his head. "You must see her 
yourself. Sir." 

** Why should I do it better than you, Sligo ? I 
am sure you have always shown yourself. " 

"Very good of you to say so, Mr. Slowcome; 
but in this case — ^beautiful woman-— don't you see? 
Two sorts of 'em ! If she is of the sort to prefer 
doing business in such a case with the jimior 
partner, you understand, Mr. Slowcome, why then 
she is not of the sort that we shall get the truth 
of this business from If there is to be any hope 
of that, she must be of the sort that would prefer 
to speak with you on the matter. Twig, Sir, eh 1 
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Fatherly dodge — daughters of your own. Your 
entire turn out. Sir, worth anything for such a 
business 1 See it in that light, Sir ? You'U excuse 
7ne!^ and Mr. SUgo winked a running commentary 
as he delivered himself of these suggestions, which 
greatly added to their suasive force. 

" I think I catch your idea, Mr. Sligo," said Mr. 
Slowcome, in a dignified manner ; " and upon the 
^vhole I am disposed to think that you may be 
right I daresay you are right. I will try to see 
the young woman myself I do not, I confess, 
much Uke the idea of being seen knocking at the 
door of Mr. Jared MaUory, junior. Nevertheless, 
in our good client's interest, I will undertake the 
job." 

Mr. Slowcome did undertake the job the next 
day, driving, or rather being driven, over to SiU- 
mouth in his weU-known carriage, with the large, 
sleek, weU-conditioned, powerful roadster, driven 
by the Arcady Lodge hobbledehoy in livery, for 
the purpose. Of course every man, woman, and- 
child in Sillmouth — or at least aU those who were 
in or looking out into the street, which comprised 
the major part of the population — became aware of 
the advent of the great Silverton lawyer; and 
when the handsome carriage, and the big horse, 
and the hobbledehoy in livery drew up at Mr. Jared 
MaUor/s door, that gentleman was standing at it 
to receive them. 

VOL. III. 
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" Mr. Slowcome, upon my word ! quite an nnex- , 

pected honour, I am sure. Will you walk in Sir ?" "^ ^ 

So the head of the respectable Silverton firnr:^^^ 
had to walk into the disreputable looking littl*^* ^ 
den, which his professional brother of Sillmoiit'""^ 
dignified by the name of his ofi&ce. 

" Touching the business of the lindisfam su-^zj- 
cession ?" said Mr. Mallory, when they were seat^^ 
in the dirty little bare room, with the air of a m^m,n 
who had affairs of various kinds pending to whi^i^h 
the visit of the Silverton man of business migflit 
perchance have had referenca 

" Yes, Mr. Mallory, touching the business of tTlie 
Lindisfam succession," said Slowcome, and th^re 
stopped short, like a man in the habit of feeli_:Mig 
his way with those he spoke to as cautiously a-:^ a 
skilful pugilist makes his play before his adv^^T- 
sary. But he was not likely to get anything by 
any such tactics from the man against whom_ he 
was now pitted. 

" I shall be most happy, Mr. Slowcome, to ^^ive 
my best attention to any overture you may be 
desirous of making," said Mallory, sitting on "^ie 
comer of the plain deal table in his office, ^wrf 
swinging one long leg to and fro in a devil-nxa/- 
care sort of manner, which especially scandaliserf 
the sense of propriety and irritated tHe nervous 
system of old Slow, who was seated in the one 
arm-chair the mean little place contained. 
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" Overture, Mr. Mallory V said he, thus driven ; 
*' I have no overture to make. It is not a case 
for anything of the sort. In a matter of this 
kind, Mr. MaUory, where it will become necessary 
for an excellent and highly respected family to 

to to open its arms, as I may say, to a 

new member, to one whom none of them have 
ever before seen, of whom they have known 
nothing, you must feel that it is very natural that 
interviews should be desired. My present mis- 
sion here is therefore to see Mrs. Lindisfam, 
and " 

" Oh, I see ! respectable family opens its arms 
by power of attorney. Family solicitor — Mr 
Jared Mallory — ^honour to inform Messrs. Slow- 
come and Sligo that that cock positively declines 
to fight!" 

"What do you mean, Mr. Mallory?" said Mr. 
Slowcome, staring at him in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

"It is no go, Slowcome!" returned the other, 
closing his left eye, as he nodded at his visitor 
knowingly ; " not a chance of the shadow of the 
tithe of a go. "Why what do you take me for, Mr. 
Slowcome, to imagine that I should allow you to 
tamper. Sir, with my witnesses in that manner 1" 

" Tamper, Mr. Mallory ? Take care. Sir, 
tamper !" 

2 
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" I will take care, Mr. Slowcome, devilish good 

care. As for the expression withdraw it 

with aU my heart, if it riles you! parlia- 
mentary sense But Mrs. Lindisfarn is not 

visible this morning, Mr. Slowcome. No, not so 
much as the tip of her nose !" 

So Mr. Slowcome's fatherly bearing, his un- 
blemished character and white waistcoat to match, 
his shirt and gold buckles, and his pigtaU. were aU 
unavailing, and he had to pack aU these proper- 
ties into the carriage with the stout cob and the 
hobbledehoy for driver, to be driven back again 
to Silverton, having taken absolutely nothing by 
his expedition. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHEB AT HEE SPELLS. 

As Lady Famleigh and Mr. Mat were riding up 
from the Lodge gates, they met Mr. Merriton 
riding down the hill from the honsa 

"How do, Merriton; sorry to have been out 
when you called. Found the ladies, I suppose, 
more to the purpose, eh V said Mr. Mat. 

"Thank you. Lady Famleigh, happy to see 
your ladyship back in Sillshire again ...... good 

morning," said Mr. Merriton, rather shortly ; and 
rode on. 

" Better fellow that, than I thought him when 
he first came here !" said Mr. Mat. 

" Ob, I rather like Mr. Merriton. I quite think 
that he and that quaint little sister of his have 
been acquisitions to us," said Lady Famleigh. 

"Do you remember that day at the Friary, 
when little Dinah Wilkins all but fell over the 
face of the Nosey stone ?" 
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" To be sure I do ! I shall not forget it in a 
hurry." 

"WeU, Memton behaved well that day — ^v'eiy 
diJBferently from some others that were theie. 
Yes, I Uke Merriton. Seemed to be out of sorts 
just now, I thought." 

" In a huny to get home, perhaps." 

Lady Farnleigh and her squire had ridden from 
Silverton up to the Chase in less than an houi, 
and they found Miss Immy and Miss Margaret 
stiU sitting in the diningroom at the luncheon 
table. Kate, as had been so often latterly the 
case, was not there. 

Lady Farnleigh declared that her ride had 
made her hungry ; and Mr. Mat so far derogated 
from his ordinary habits as to sit down at the 
table, and draw a plate towards him in rather an 
apologetical sort of manner. 

" So you have had Mr. Merriton here ? Did you 
give him some luncheon, Miss Immy ?" said Lady 
Farnleigh. 

" He did not come into the diningroom, Lady 
Farnleigh. I asked him, but he refused," said 
Miss Immy, feeling that she had been rather 
injured by the rejection of that middle of the day 
hospitality, which she regarded as more especially 
and exclusively her own affair. 

"I don't know what you have been doing or 
saying to him," said Mr. Mat, "but as we met 
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him going down to the Lodge, he seemed quite out 
of sorts. Have you been unkind to him, Miss 
Margaret V 

"Eeally I know nothing about it, Mr. Mat," 
said Margaret, tossing her head. " Mr. Merriton's 
visit was not to me, nor to Miss Inmiy, indeed, as 
far as that goes. His business here, whatever it 
may have been, seemed to be of a very exclusive 
nature. And if you want to know anything about 
it you had better ask Kate. I have no doubt she 
will tell you, and explain why Mr. Merriton was 
out of sorts — ^if he were so." 

All this was spoken with a peculiar sort of 
sourness, and with sundry tosses of the head, the 
observation of which caused Lady Famleigh to 
bring her luncheon to a rather abrupt conclusion, 
and leave the room, saying, " Where is Kate ? In 
her own room, I suppose, according to her new 
bad habit I shall go and look for her. I want 
to speak to her." 

Lady Famleigh did find Kate in her own room ; 
but, contrary to her usual habit, she was locked 
in. The door resisted Lady Famleigh's quick 
impatient push, preceded by no knock. 

" It is I, Kate. Open the door, darling, I want 
to teU you all about my expedition to Silverton." 

Kate came to the door at once, and Lady Fam- 
leigh saw at a glance, when she opened it, that 
her pet and favourite had been crying. 
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"What is it, my darling?" she said, coming in, 
and at the same time re-bolting the door behind 
her ; " what is it, my Kate ? All alone ! and 
tears, tears, tears — ^you who used to be all smiles 
and laughter from one week's end to another. 
My child, this will not do. Has anything vexed 
you this morning, dear ? What is this about Mr. 
Merriton ? We met him, Mr. Mat and I, as we 
came up the drive from the Lodge ; and he seemed 
to be very unwilling to give us a word more than 
a passing greeting. And when Mr. Mat remarked 
downstairs that he seemed to have been all out of 
sorts, Margaret tossed her head, and said in her 
sharp disagreeable way that Mr. Merriton's visit 
had not been to her, and that you could doubtless 
explain aU about his being out of humour ?" 

" It is true, Godmamma ! He came here to me," 
said Kate, hanging her head in a very penitential 
sort of attitude. "He would not be shown into 
the drawing-room, but asked to see me, waited in 
the haU till I came down — ^for I was up here at 
the time — and then asked if he might go with 
me into the library." 

" So, so, that speaks plainly enough for itself, 
my dear," said Lady Farnleigh, drawing a chair 
close to Kate's, and making the latter sit down by 
her, and taking her hand between both her own 
caressingly; I quite understand aU about Mi\ 
Merriton's visit to the Chase now, my dear; so I 
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will not ask what it was he said to you in the 
library, but what was it you said to him V 

"Indeed, Godmamma," said Kate, looking up 
sadly enough into Lady Farnleigh's face, but 
striving to force a feeble smile athwart the 
remnant of her tears, " it would not be at all 
fair to Mr. Merriton to tell the story so shortly. 
He spoke to me in the kindest and most delicate 
manner. You know how shy he is ! He seemed 
hardly able to speak at all at first; and I was 
quite unable to give him the least bit of help. 
But when he had once begun he got on better, 
and I assure you I was quite touched by his 
kindness." 

" Well, dear ! Ajid I suppose his kindness con- 
sisted in throwing himself, and his hand, and his 
heart, and everything else that is his at your feet," 
said Lady Famleigh, willing to get a smile of the 
old arch and gay sort from Kate by any means ; 
but the strings of the fine-tempered instrument 
were unstrung, and could not give back to the 
touch their old music. 

"That was the upshot of it, I believe, God- 
mamma. But he did it with such good feeling 
and delicacy. He spoke of the change that had 
occurred to us — ^my sister and me — apologised for 
venturing to do so on the score of its inevitably 
becoming the gossip of the place, and confessed 
that that circumstance had given bim courage to 
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do SO at once, what he had hitherto not dared to 
do. But he said it so well, far better than I can 
repeat it. He never supposed for an instant, he 
said, that such considerations could make any 
difference in my decision on such a point, but my 
family might consider that imder the present cir- 
cumstances he was not making a proposal which 
could be blamed on the same grounds, at least, as 
it might have been had he made it previously." 

"All spoken very much like a gentleman — ^as 
Mr. Merriton unquestionably is. And what did 
my little Goddaughter say in return for so many 
pretty speeches ?" said Lady Famleigh. 

" Oh ! I told him, Godmamma, you know, that 
it was out of the question. I spoke as civilly— 
indeed as kindly as I could." 

"You say, 'you know, Godmamma!' just as if 
I knew all the secrets of that little hide-and-seek 
heart of yours, my Katie. I thought I did once. 
But there is something there now that Godmamma, 
fairy though she be, knows nothing about. How 
should I know that it was out of the question ? 
Mr. Merriton is a gentleman, and I believe a very 
worthy man, and certainly he is what is called a 
very good match ; especially so under our present 
circimistances. And I suppose too that he wanted 
to have it explained to him a little, why it was 
perfectly out of the question? Did you say 
nothing on that head V 
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"What could I say, Godmamma, but that 
"though I esteemed him much I did not feel 
"towards him as I must feel towards the person I 
could accept as a husband ? That was in truth all 
there was to be said about it. Was it not, God- 
mamma ?" 

" I suppose so, Katie dear. And you probably 
had the less diflSculty in saying it that you had 
already been called upon to say the same thing 
once before to another aspirant ?" 

"Godmamma!" cried Kate, with a great gasp, 
while the telltale blood rushed with tumultuous 
force over her neck and shoulders and forehead 
and cheeks to leave them in the next moment 
ghastly white, and she began to shake aU over Uke 
an aspen-lea£ 

Lady Famleigh almost repented of the success 
of her stratagem, when she saw the excess and 
genuineness of the distress she had caused her 
favourite. Nevertheless, having gone so far, she 
would not abstain from pushing her test-operation 
to its extent. 

"Forgive me, darling!'* she continued; "I 
would not pain you needlessly for the world, 
Kate; you know I would not. But it did not 
seem to distress you to speak of this other rejec- 
tion. What difference could there have been in 
the two cases ? — unless indeed that Merriton could 
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not have imagined that he was rejected on pru- 
dential considerations." 

"But he did not think that!" sobbed Kate, 
with difficulty forcing out the words between the 
hard and quick-drawn breathings that were alter- 
nately extending and contracting their coral-pink 
delicately-cut nostrils. 

" That is what I say, my dear," returned Lady 
Famleigh, wilfully mistaking her meaning, with 
cruel kindness, " I say he could not have imagined 
that." 

" I mean," cried Kate, almost driven to bay by 
the extremity of her distress, " I mean that he did 
not imagine that — the other!' 

"Oh, EUingham! No, it is not in him to 
harbour such a thought of a girl he loved. But it 
was not so self-evident as in the latter casa I 
suppose the answer you gave, dear, was much 
about the same in either instance ?" 

" Godmamma ! " exclaimed the poor girl, in 
the tone of a prisoner crying for mercy from 
imder the cords of the rack. "You said," she 
added after a short pause, "that that subject 
should not be spoken of between us again." 

" At all events, Kate, you must admit that it is 
impossible for me to avoid seeing that there is a 
remarkable divergence in your mood of feeling and 
speaking of the two events. The account you 
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give me of them is much about the same of one 
as of the other in all material points. But yet 
they appear to affect you very differently. As to 
EUingham, I should not have mentioned the 
matter again, were it not that I had to tell you 
that I must return to Wanstrow to-morrow 
morning the first thing after breakfast, because I 
am expecting him there. He is going to pay me 
a visit" 

Kate kept her face resolutely bent downwards, 
so that it was impossible for Lady Famleigh to 
see the expression of it, but she could see that 
her announcement was making her goddaughter 
tremble in every limb. 

" I thought it best to mention it to you, darling, 
that you might not be exposed to meet him unex- 
pectedly. You must prepare yourself to do so; 
for of course it can hardly be but that he will 
come over to the Chase." 

" I do not think that he will come here, God- 
mamma," said Kate, in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

"It may be so, my Katie. Nevertheless my 
own impression is that he will come here — ^it is 
my very strong impression that he will come. It 
is best, therefore, that you should be prepared to 
meet him, little one," said Lady Farnleigh. 

" I should be glad to be spared doing so just 
yet, if it were possible," she said huskily, for the 
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words seemed to stick in her parched throat; 
" could I not remain up in my own room here, 
Godmamma ?" 

" My child, you cannot live shut up in this 
room. You must learn to meet him. And 

besides what would you do, Kate, if he were 

specially to ask to see you ?" 

'* Oh, Godmamma ! It is quite out of the 
question that he should do that, quite!" said 
Kate, in somewhat stronger tones. 

" I do not think so, my dear. On the contiaiy, 
I think it extremely probable that he will want 
to speak to you." 

" I cannot fancy that he would do such a thing, 

Godmamma. Tou do not know what makes 

you think that he is likely to do so ?" 

" Simply my knowledge of his character, my 
dear. I have known Walter EUingham all his 
life. I love him nearly, if not quite as well as i- 
do you, my pet; and if I am not mistaken irm 
him, he will come here, and will want to speak fc^ 

you so you had better, as far as may be, mak^ 

up your mind as to what you will say to him ii^ 
return." 

" But what can he want to say to me, God- 
mamma?" said Kate, while her cheeks tingle(3 
and she dropped her face yet more upon he^ 
bosom. For the slightest shadow of a shade o' 
disingenuousness was new and painful to her ; 
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and the truth was, that Kate knew very well what 
it was that her godmother supposed Walter 
Ellingham might have to say to her. 

" My notion is, my dear, that he will want to 
ask you yet once again, before giving up all hope, 
whether you will be his wife. My notion is, that 
he is coming to me at Wanstrow for that express 
purpose and no other! Therefore, I say again, 
my Katie, that it would be well that you should 
be in some degree prepared as to the answer you 
will give him." 

" How would it be possible for me to give him 
any other answer than I gave him before ? How 
would it be possible, Godmamma ?" 

" My dear, how can I answer such a question, 
when I do not know what the answer was, nor 
what your motive for giving it to him was ? It 
very often is possible for a young lady to change 
her mind, and give an answer to such a question 
different from her first one." 

"But even if it were possible that I should 

change my mind, even if it were possible that 

I should wish to give a different answer, how 
could I do so ? Could I accept an offer as a com- 
paratively importioned girl, which I refused as a 
rich heiress ? Would it not be to give everybody 
the right to think that the change in my conduct 
was produced by the change in my fortunes ? Oh 1 
dear, dear Godmamma !" cried Kate, hiding her 
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face on Lady Famleigh's shoulder, "I do think 
that I would rather be burned alive at the stake, 
than that he should think that !" 

" Ah ! rather than that he should think it ! It 
would not so much matter about the rest of the 
world. Well, it may be that he have something 
to say to you on that head. So I won't press you 
now to decide what answer you should give him, 
before you have heard what he may have to say to 
you," said Lady Famleigh, quite sure now, if even 
she had had any doubt before, that Kate's rejec- 
tion of EUingham had been caused solely by her 
knowledge of the fact of her cousin's being alive, 
and of the consequences of that fact as regarded 
her future fortunes, and by her certainty that 
EUingham was addressing her in ignorance of 
those circumstances. "And now, my dear, to 
change the subject," continued Lady Famleigh, 
" What do you think that I heard, or rather that 
Mr. Mat heard, in Silverton, to-day. It concerns 
— or at least I am entirely persuaded that it con- 
cerns — ^your sister Margaret ; and yet I would give 
you an hundred guesses to guess it in ! " 

" What was it, Godmamma — ^what did you and 
Mr. Mat hear?" said Kate, looking up with 
genuine alarm in her face. 

"Why simply this; that a few nights ago — ^the^ 
very night, it would seem, before Mr. Slowcom^= 
came up here to teU your father about your un — 
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fortunate cousin having left an heir — Mr. Frede- 
rick Falconer ordered a chaise and pair from the 
lindisfam Arms to take up its station at nightfall 
at the back door of your uncle's garden, which 
opens into the Castle Head lane. That is aU — no, 
by the by, not quite all— -and that the post-boy 
had orders to say, if anybody asked him any 
questions, that he was going to take Dr. Lindisfam 
up to the Chase to dinner, where, Mr. Mat says, 
he was in no wise expected that evening. What 
do you think of that Kate ? " 

" Why, it looks I am utterly amazed 1 But, 

Godmamma, Margaret and Frederick Falconer had 

papa's consent, and everything; I cannot 

understand it. But was it do you think? 

And why, if so, did nothing come of it? And 

Margaret oh, it cannot be what we had in our 

heads, Grodmamma. It is impossible. There 'is 
some mistake. It is impossible!" reiterated Elate, 
Kate, as she remembered what had passed between 
Margaret and herself the day before that fixed for 
the suspected elopement. "And yet again," she 
said, as it occurred to her that it was possible that 
Margaret might have told Frederick the secret 
according to her compact, that Frederick might have 
felt therefore that his father would never consent to 
his marriage with a portionless girl, and that he 
might have 'planned an elopement to avoid his 
father's opposition. And it suddenly darted into 

VOL. IIL P 
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her mind, that if such indeed had been the facts, 
Frederick Falconer must be a far more dis- 
interested and noble fellow, than she had ever 
given him credit for being; and yet, almost at the 
same instant, there shone clear across her mind 
the conviction that it could not be ; that Freddy 
Falconer was in reality Freddy Falconer, and not 
another ; and the whole story seemed utterly un- 
intelligible to her. "But at all events nothing 
came of it," continued she, looking into Lady Fam- 
leigh's face ; " how is that to be accounted for ?" 

"I confess that it is all very unaccountable!" 
returned Lady Famleigh ; " but as for the coming 
to nothing of the scheme, whatever it may have 
been, the same gentleman calmed the storm who 

had raised it; that is to say, dismissed the 

post-chaise. Or at least it was dismissed by the 
confidential clerk of the bank, Mr. Mat says." 

" But that might have been old Mr. Falconer^s 
doing, you know, Godmamma; old Mr. Falconer 
may have found it out, and put a stop to it." 

" Humph !" said Lady Famleigh. "What may 
have been the gentleman's motive," she added, 
after a pause, " either in planning such an esca- — 
pade or in abandoning it, I cannot presume to^ 
guess. But what about Margaret ? She of course^ 
knew nothing, so soon as that, of the change o^ 
fortune that was hanging over her?" added he^* 
ladyship, looking shrewdly into Kate's face as sh^ 
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spoke. " What should we have to think of her, 
if it were possible to suppose that she had ob- 
tained knowledge of the facts? Of course you 
had heard no word that could lead you to imagine 
that such a plan was in contemplation ? " said 
Lady Farnleigh, looking into Kate's face, which 
was burning with painful blushes that her com- 
panion's words respecting the possibility of 
Margaret's knowledge of the secret had called 
into it. It was a comfort to her to be able to say 
frankly, in reply to the last question of her god- 
mother, that no syllable of the kind had reached 
her ears ; and that the whole thing seemed to her 
80 improbable and incomprehensible that she still 
thought there must be some mistake about it. 

"Suppose," said Lady Farnleigh slowly, and 
looking at Kate as she was speaking, "suppose 
that Margaret had in some way obtained a know- 
ledge of the fatal secret, and was therefore willing 
to consent to an elopement, in order that the 
marriage might be made irrevocably before that 
knowledge reached other people. And suppose 
that it did reach the gentleman just as he was 
on the point of starting ?" 

*' Good heavens. Lady Farnleigh, but that would 
be to suppose Margaret guilty of conduct too 

dreadful to be possible! and it would make 

out Frederick Falconer to be a great deal worse 
than I have ever thought or think him." 

P 2 
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"Well, my dear, I hope you may be right; we 
shall see. But as regards Margaret, Kate, which 
is what most interests us; does it not appear to 
you that the conduct which you stigmatise as too 
atrocious to be possible, would be but the natural 
sequel to the accepting of an offer at all under 
such circimistances as those in which Margaret 
was placed, if indeed she had a previous know- 
ledge of the important facts in question ? Would 
not this elopement, if elopement there reaUy were 
in question, have been the only means of attaining 
the object which a girl accepting an offer under 
such circumstances must have had in view ?" . 

"But," pleaded Kate, turning very pale, and 
feeling deadly sick at heart, " may we not suppose 
— is it not possible, that is — that she might have 
been led into the weakness of accepting an offer 
made to her — ^that is, supposing always that Mar- 
garet could have known of the secret of Julian's 
being alive so far back as when the offer was made 
— *' and Kate's conscience smote her as she spoke 
the words ; smote her on both sides from two 
different directions ; both for her want of candour 
towards Lady Farnleigh, and for abandoning Mar- 
garet so far as even to admit the above case 
hypotheticaUy ; " is it not possible," she continued 
avoiding her godmother's searching eyes in a 
manner she had never, never done before, "that 
Margaret might have been led into accepting his 
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offer by the difficulty of knowing what answer 
to make to him; it would be very difficult you 
know, Godmamma !" and Kate remembered as she 
spoke how difficult, how cruelly difficult it was. 
" She might have been, as it were surprised into 
accepting, from not being able to assign the real 
cause for her refusal ; and without any intention 
of suffering the matter to go on, you know, God- 
mamma. Might it not have been so ?" 

Lady Farnleigh noted in her mind Kate's hy- 
pothetical admission, and her assumption that 
Margaret could not have told the simple truth to 
her lover, forgetting that Lady Famleigh could not 
have comprehended any such motive for silence, if 
she had not been informed of all the circumstances 
of the case. Lady Famleigh, I say, noted aU this 
and smiled inwardly at Kate's clumsy attempt 
and manifest incapacity for dissimulation. Lady 
Famleigh felt that it might have been easy, by 
availing herself of these inconsistencies, to force 
Kate to a confession of the whole truth ; but it 
did not suit her present purpose to do so. She 
was contented with obtaining light ©nough to 
enable her to perceive with very tolerable accuracy 
and certainty the whole of the story. It was 
pretty clear to her that Kate's knowledge of the 
facts learned in the cottage at Deep Creek had 
constrained her to refuse an offer which she would 
otherwise, to the best of Lady Famleigh's judg- 
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ment, have accepted ; and that Margaret's know- 
ledge of the same facts had led her to act in a 
precisely contradictory manner ; and further, that 
Kate was prevented from now avowing that her 
knowledge of her cousin's being alive dated jfrom 
the time it did by her anxiety to defend and spare 
her sister. 

And to tell the truth in all its ngly nakedness 
Lady Famleigh was by no means distressed, as she 
undoubtedly ought to have been, at the discovery 
of much that was base and ba(i in Margaret 
Besides the six thousand pounds which she had 
long ago settled on Kate, Lady Famleigh had a 
few other thousands over which she had entire 
control, and of which her own son had no need, 
Now what Lady Farnleigh wished to do, what it 
would have been a pleasure to her to do, in the 
unhappy mischance which had fallen upon her 
friends, would have been to add these thousands to 
the little provision she had already made for her 
darling goddaughter. But she had conscientiously 
felt that this would not have been doing the best 
she could for the children of her dearly loved 
friend, the late Mrs. Lindisfam. She felt that 
it would have been under the circumstances to 
treat Margaret hardly. And she had determined 
that she would virtuously abstain from doing her 
own pleasure in this matter, and would do strictly 
that which she believed to be right. But now, if 
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indeed Margaret had been guilty of such conduct 
as that which seemed to be proved against her, 
that would surely be a most righteous judgment, 
which should assign to her favourite the means 
which would facilitate the union she (Lady Fam- 
leigh) had set her heart on, and should declare one 
so unworthy to have forfeited all claim on her. 
And people like their own way so much, and 
Lady Famleigh was so strongly addicted to 
following hers, that — ^to tell the honest truth, as 
I said before — ^it was by no means disagreeable 
to the self-wiUed lady to find that she might be 
justified in following her devices in this matter. 

So, having from her conversation with Kate — a 
conversation which she would fain have spared her 
goddaughter, if she could have done so, but which 
it was absolutely necessaiy for her to have before 
she could judiciously say what she proposed saying 
to Ellingham — acquired the information, or rather 
the confirmation of her suspicions, which she 
needed, she only replied to those last words of 
Kate's very lame and ineffectual pleading for her 
sister, by saying — 

" WeU, my dear, it may have been as you say. 
It is possible, as far as we know at present. But 
we shall see. We shall know all about it before 
long." 

" And you must think as leniently as you can, 
dear Godmamma, of Margaret, even if it should 
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tiim out that she has acted foolishly in this mate. 
The circumstances in themselves, you see, are very 

difficult; and then you know," and there 

Kate paused awhile, as not knowing very well how 
to put into words the ideas which were in her 
mind, or perhaps not having conceived them 

clearly "poor Margaret is so different, 

has been brought up with such different 

ways of thinking, and we can hardly tell how far 
many matters would present themselves to her 
under a different aspect from what they would to 
our minds. I do think that great allowances ought 
to be made ; don't you, Godmamma ? " 

" Very true, my dear ; Margaret, as you say, is 
very different," replied Lady Famleigh, looking 
fondly at Kate, and speaking in a half absent sort 
of manner, which showed that more was passing 
in her mind than was set forth in her words. 
"And by the by, where is she, I wonder?" she 
continued, rousing herseK from her musing; "I 
must speak to her about aU this " 

"What, now, Godmamma?" interrupted Kate, 
in a voice of considerable alarm. 

" Don't alarm yourself, my dear, I only want to 
say a few words to her about the match she was 
about to make, and the breaking off of it. It 
would be unnatural for me to leave the house 
without doing so. Where do you think she is 
now?" 
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" Down in the drawingroom with Miss Immy, 
in all probability." 

" I would go down to her," said Lady Farnleigh, 
"but I don't want to speak to her before poor 
dear Miss Inuny, who would not hear half what 
was said, but would think it necessary to take part 
in the conversation. Could not you go down, 
Kate, and ask her to come up here, just for a chat, 
you know?" 

Kate looked rather doubtful as to the task 
assigned to her ; but went downstairs to perform it 
without making any further observation. And 
in a few minutes she returned with her sister. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE FAIRY IN HER WICKED MOOD. 

Margaret, as it may be supposed, had not been 
passing happy hours since her return home on the 
morning after the abortive scheme of elopement 
She was in truth very exceedingly miserable. 
Blank despair as to the future, ever-present fear 
of the exposure each passing hour might bring 
with it, a feeling of hostility against and separa- 
tion from those around her who should have been 
near and dear to her; a consciousness that she 
stood alone in the midst of that family who 
seemed all to feel together, to act together, and to 
xmderstand each other so perfectly ; and lastly, a 
burning and consuming rage and intensity of 
hatred against the false traitor, who had foiled 
her schemes, dashed down her hopes, and brutally 
and knowingly exposed her to the suffering, the 
mortification, the affront, the ridicule of such a 

catastrophe as she had undergone; all these 

unruly sentiments and passions were making 
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Margaret supremely miserable, during those 
days of hopelessness, and yet, in some sort, of 
suspense 

Lady Famleigh's presence at the Chase had 
added a new source of annoyance and disquietude 
to aU those which were tormenting her. She had 
an instinctive diead and dislike of Lady Famleigh, 
and it seemed to her as if it were fated that the 
dreadful exposure which was hanging over her, 
should be made to fall upon her by no other hand 

It may readily be imagined, therefore, that 
when Kate came into the drawing-room, where 
Miss Immy was sitting bolt upright at the table 
in the middle of the room tranquilly perusing the 
pages of ''Clarissa Harlowe," and Margaret was 
sitting on a sofa by the side of the fireplace with 
a book hanging listlessly fix)m her hand, while her 
restless thoughts were occupied on a very different 
subject, and walking up dose to the latter, said in 
a low and rather hesitating voice : 

"Margaret, dear. Lady Famleigh is going to 
leave us early to-morrow morning, and she wants 

before going to have a chat with you so much 

has happened, you know, since she left Sillshire, 

and she thought that you would like better to 

come up to my room, where we can be snug by 
ourselves, you know will you come ?" 

Margaret's first impulse was to refuse the invi- 
tation. She looked up sulkily and defiantly into 
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Kate's face, as the latter stood over her, anxious 
and ill at ease. 

" Do come, there's a dear ! she is so kind," said 
Kate, still speaking very low, while Miss Immy 
remained profoundly absorbed in her well-known 
romance. 

"Oh, very kind — so kind — especially to me!" 
sneered Margaret. And as she spoke, the spirit of 
defiance rose in her ; and a feeling that what she 
dreaded must needs come; and that less of 
torture and suffering would arise from meeting 
her enemy and doing battle on the spot, than 
from suspense, and fear, and the consciousness of 
appearing to be afraid — a feeling very similar to 
that of an animal hunted tiU it turns at bay- 
took possession of her, and she added, " Yes, I will 
come ! It will be the sooner over." 

And getting up from the sofa as she spoke, and 
flinging the volume in her hand on the place from 
which she had risen, she drew herself up slowly, 
and as if lazily, to her full height, and stalked 
haughtily and sullenly to the door. 

Kate followed, not a little dismayed at these 
indications of her sister's state of mind, and 
looking forward with anything but pleasure to her 
share in the coming interview. It was no small 
relief to her, therefore, when, as she was following 
her sister up the stairs, the latter suddenly turned, 
and with lowering brow, said : 
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"Lady Farnleigh is in your room you said, 
I think?" 

"Yes, in my room, Margaret. She is waiting 
for ns there." 

" But if I am to be lectured, I prefer that it 
should not be done before lookers-on. You saw 
her by yourself, and have made good your own 
story. I will see her alone too, if I am to see her 
at aU. I wiU go into my room, and she may come 
to me there, or if you like to be shut out of your 
room for a few minutes, I will go to her there." 

" To be sure, Margaret, if j'^ou wish it ! You can 
go into my room. I will not come ; I will go 
downstairs to Miss Immy,'' said Kate, absolutely 
cowed and frightened by Margaret's tone, and 
the haughty, lowering scowl that sate upon her 
brow. 

It was impossible that the grace and beauty of 
movement assured by Margaret's perfect figure 
and bearing should ever be absent from her. And 
as she entered Kate's room, with bold defiance in 
her large dark open eyes and in the carriage of 
her head and neck, with sullen but haughty dis- 
pleasure on her beautiful brow, there was some- 
thing grandly tragic in her whole appearance 
worthy of the study of a Siddons. Lady Farn- 
leigh could not help looking at her with a glance 
in which a certain measure of admiration mingled 
with her disapproval and dislike. And Margaret, 
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as she entered, eyed her enemy — ^as she was deter- 
mined to, and was perhaps partly justified in, 
coDsidering her — ^with the look with which a 
toreador may be supposed to regard his adversary 
in the ring. 

" Thank you for coming up to me, Margaret," 
said Lady Famleigh ; " I thought that we could 
have a little talk about all this untoward business 
more comfortably up here than in the drawing- 
room. Is not Kate coming?" she added, as 
Margaret closed the door behind her. 

" No, Lady Famleigh, she is not ! I told her 

that if you had anything to' say to me about 

matters that concern me only, I chose, if I heard 
it at all, to hear it alone." 

And the tall, slender figure, in its black silk 
dress, remained standing — ^in an attitude that 
might have become Juno in her wrath — ^in fix)nt 
of Lady FamleigL 

The latter raised her eyes to the pale, handsome, 
lowering face, with an expression of surprise in 
them, and gazed at her fixedly for a moment or 
two, before saying : 

" Well, perhaps you were right ; perhaps it will 

be better so You spoke as if you had 

doubted, Margaret, whether you would consent 
to talk with me at all upon the events that have 
been happening here. It would be very reason- 
able that you should have such a feeling as regards 
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any stranger — ^anyone out of your own famfly — 
except myself Perhaps I ought to recall to you 
the facts that give mer a right to consider myself 
entitled to such exception." 

" Yes,Lady Famleigh ; I should like to hear that ?' 
replied Margaret drily, and all but insolently. 

"When your dear and admirable mother died, 
Margaret," returned Lady Famleigh, after holding 
her hand before her eyes for a moment of thought- 
fulness, " leaving you and Kate motherless infants, 
I promised her to act a mother's part towards you 
as far as should be possible. I have done so as 
regards your sister to the utmost of my power, 
with your good father's sanction and approval, 
ever since. I have, as you know, had no oppor- 
tunity of keeping my promise to your mother as 
regards yourself hitherto. But now that circum- 
stances have brought you back among us, and 
more especially now that a second series of un- 
forseen and unfortunate occurrences have unhappily 
changed the brilliant prospects that were before 

you, it would be a great grief to me if anything 

either in your conduct, or your will should 

prevent me from being to you what I trust I have 
always been to Kate." 

For an instant the latter words suggested to Mar- 
garet's mind the possibility that Lady Famleigh 
meant to tell her that if she was a good girl, there 
should be six thousand pounds for her also, as well 
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as for Kate. But a moment's consideration con- 
vinced her that if Lady Famleigh had more money 
to leave, it would be all for Kate ; and even if she 
had been inclined to suppose that the chance of 
such a piece of good fortune was before her, her 
imperious temper, and the spirit of defiant rebellion 
which seemed to her to be her only refuge in the 
storms that were about to break over her, were at 
that moment too strongly in the ascendant, and too 
entirely had possession of her soul, for it to have 
been possible for her to suppress them, even for 
the sake of securing it. The utmost she could 
bring herself to do, was to say, with sullen majesty, 
and without taking a seat ; 

" What was it you wished to say to me, Lady 
Famleigh ?" 

Kate's fairy Godmother, though one of the 
kindest and lovingest natures in existence, was 
not endowed with a very meek or long-enduring 
temper; and Margaret's sullen and evidently 
hostile manner and words were rapidly using up 
the small stock of it remaining on hand. So Lady 
Famleigh replied, with more acerbity in her tone 
than would have been the case if that of Margaret 
had been less provocative ; 

"I fear, Margaret, you have been acting far from 
— judiciously, let us say, in the matter of this 
match with Mr. Falconer, which is now, I am told, 
broken ofiP." 
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"I must take leave, Lady Famleigh, to think 
that I have been sufl&ciently well instructed in all 
that propriety requires of a young lady on such 
occasions, to make it unnecessary for me to consult 

the opinion of persons whose authority I 

certainly should never think of preferring to 
that of the dear friends who superintended my 
education." 

"And you think those friends would have 
approved your recent conduct?" 

" I do not see what there has been to blame in 
it. When addressed, in a manner which the ways 
of this country render permissible, by a gentleman 
whom I was justified in considering a good and 
eligible part% I gave him only a conditional assent, 
leaving him to seek his definite answer from 
papa.*" 

" Quite en regie, Miss Margaret I But do you 
think that you were justified, imder the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, in giving that con- 
ditional assent, and sending the anxious gentle- 
man to 'ask papa' in the manner you speak of 
— justified not by the conventionalities of this or 
of that coimtry, but by the laws of simple honesty 
and honour?" 

" Simple honesty and honour, Lady Famleigh !" 
cried Margaret, while the blood began to mount 
rapidly in her beautiful pale cheeks, and to tingle 
there very unpleasantly. 

VOL. III. Q 
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" Yes, Margaret ; honour and honesty. Was it 
honourable or honest to accept such a proposal, 
knowing that the maker of it was under grievously 
erroneous impressions as to the circumstances 
which made you an * eligible partil as you phrase 
it, in his eyes?** 

"You allude — ^rather unfeelingly, I must say, 
Lady Famleigh — to the great misfortune which 
has fallen upon my sister and me. But you per- 
haps are not aware, having been absent from 
Sillshire at the time, that the proposal in question 
was made, and the reply to it, which you are 
pleased to criticise, given before the facts- you 
refer to were known ;" said Margaret, still doubt- 
ing whether Lady Famleigh were indeed in pos- 
session of the real facts of the case — ^not seeing, 
indeed, any possibility by which they could have 
reached her — and determined to fight her battle 
with a bold front to the last. 

"Margaret!" said Lady Famleigh, in reply, 
looking her steadily in the eyes as she spoke; 
"the facts I refer to were not known to Mr. 
Falconer, or to anyone else in Silverton, at the 
time when he made his proposal to you ; but they 

WERE KNOWN to yOU !" 

Margaret almost reeled under the force of this 
direct and terrible blow. Her first impulse was 
to hide her burning face with her hands and rush 
out of the room ; but it was only the weakness of 
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one moment. In the next she attempted to hurl 
back the accusation which she could not parry. 

" Honour and honesty !" she said, with a cold 
withering sneer upon her brow and lips, " with what 
sort of honour and honesty have I been treated t 
With what sort of honour and honesty has your 
favourite Kate, and you yourself, Lady Famleigh, 
treated me ? My sister runs to you with tales 
which, as far as there is any truth in them, she 
was bound in the most sacred manner and by the 
most solemn engagements to keep secret ; and you 
avail yourseK of your position and superior ex- 
perience to worm out from her the means of 
injuring a friendless girl, whom you cannot for- 
give for having what your proUg^e never had nor 
never will have. Honour and honesty, indeed !'' 

" If you had a tenth part of your sister's honour 
and honesty in your heart, Margaret, it would not 
occur to you to suppose that she had betrayed 
your secret to me. She is not even aware that I 
know it But it so happens that I do know that 
you were made acquainted with the error as to 
your cousin Julian's death, and were perfectly 
aware of the result which that must exercise on 
your own position, about a month before your ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Falconer s offer." 

"I knew only what Kate knew also — ^knew 
nothing, indeed, but what she told me." 

" Quite true, Margaret Kate had the same un- 

Q 2 
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fortunate knowledge that you had, and you 

both of you used it in your own fashion." 

" Used it ! Why, what could I have done, I 
should like to know ? I don't know whether the 
spy and informer from whom you have obtained 
your information, Lady Famleigh, told you also 
that I was bound not to divulge the fact of my 
cousin's being alive — ^that it was impossible for 
me to do so. What could I do then ? I. waited 
— how impatiently none will ever know — for the 
moment when it would be permitted me to tell 
Mr. Falconer the truth ; and was compelled to 
content myself in the meantime with the convic- 
tion that his motive in addressing me was not 
money, and that the discovery that I had it not, 
would not change his sentiments towards me." 

" And are you still supported by that convic- 
tion, may I ask ?" said Lady Famleigh, unable to 
prevent a certain amount of sneer from betraying 
itself in her tone. 

" Of course I cannot suppose. Lady Farnleigh, 
that Mr. Falconer can be so base as to dream of 
retreating from his engagement because it turns 
out that I may be less richly dowered than he had 
imagined. It is hardly likely that, if I could 
have conceived him to be capable of such con- 
duct, I could for an instant have listened to his 
addresses." 

There was an audacity of falsehood in this 
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speech, which provoked Lady Famleigh into 
pushing Margaret more hardly than it had been 
her intention to do, when she began the conver- 
sation. She could not refrain from sajdng : 

"But surely your conviction must have been 
somewhat shaken upon the subject, when the 
gentleman failed to keep his appointment at six 
o'clock, at your uncle's garden gate ; particularly 
when you remembered that that sudden change in 
his plans, which left you so cruelly in the lurch, 
took place just about the time when the news 
of your not being the heiress to your father's 
acres became known in Silverton." 

"It is infamous! It is shameful!" screamed 
Margaret, throwing herseK suddenly on the little 
sofa by the side of Kate's fireplace, and bursting 
into a flood of tears — very characteristically feel- 
ing the exposure of her having been duped and 
ill-treated far more keenly than the detection of 
her own sharp practice towards another. "You 
wicked, wicked woman!" she cried, "spying and 
setting traps for people, and then triumphing in 
their ill-fortune. It is too bad — ^too bad. I shall 
die, I shall die. I wish I may. Oh, why was I 
ever sent to this horrid country and this cruel 
house !" 

And then her passionate sobbing became inar- 
ticulate, and she seemed in danger of falling into 
a fit of hysterics. 
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"I don't think you will die, Margaret," said 
Lady Farnleigh, it must be admitted somewhat 
cruelly ; " but perhaps it might be better if you 
had your stay-lace cut. I will go and send Sim- 
mons to you." 

And so the executioner of this retribution left 
the victim writhing, and convulsively sobbing in 
the extremity of her mortification, and the agony 
of her crushing defeat. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 

AT THE LINDISFAEN STONE ONCE MORE. 

Notwithstanding the very decided conviction 
that Margaret's conduct richly deserved far more 
severe and more serious punishment than the 
mauvais quart cPheure which Lady Famleigh had 
inflicted upon her, the fairy godmother, on re- 
joining Kate, felt rather repentant and annoyed 
that hers should have been the hand, or rather the 
tongue, to inflict even that modicum of retribu- 
tion. She was evidently "out of sorts," when 
she went downstairs and found Kate in the draw- 
ing-room. 

"Margaret has been behaving excessively ill, 
my dear," she said, in answer to Kate's question- 
ing look, "most ungraciously and ill-temperedly 
to me ; but that is nothing, she has been behaving 
most uupardonably to Mr. Falconer — behaving in 
a maimer amply justifying any abruptness of 
breaking off on his part, and you may depend 
upon it that he will not be remiss in availing 
himseK of the justification. To think of her 
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accepting the man, when she knew all about the 
change in her position, and knew that he did not 
know it r 

" Godmamma !" said Kate, aghast. 

" Yes, Miss Kate. Do you think I am a fairy 
Godmamma for nothing V 

"I cannot smile about it, Godmamma," said 
Kate, sadly. 

" In truth, my dear, it is no smiling matter. I 
am deeply grieved; and I am sure that youi 
father will feel it sorely." 

"But, Godmamma," said Kate, timidly and 
hesitatingly, after a pause; "did Margaret tell 
you she was aware of Julian's secret at the time 
of the offer?" 

"No, Kate, she did not," replied Lady Fam- 
leigh, looking into Kate's face with a shrewd 
glance, half aggressive and half arch, " she did 
not tell me, but I knew all about it for all that." 

"Tou did not tell me that, Godmamma," re- 
turned Kate, a little reproachfully ; but feeling at 
the same time, despite her vexation at Margaret's 
detection, an irrepressible sensation of relief at 
the reflection that Lady Famleigh, though she 
had not chosen to say so, must be cognizant of 
the fact that she also was in possession of the 
same information at the time when she had re- 
fused EUingham. 

"You know then also, I suppose," continued 
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Kate, after a pause of some seconds, " that Mar- 
garet was not at liberty to tell Mr. Falconer the 
real state of the case, when he proposed to her ?" 

" Yes, Kate, I know that too," answered Lady 
Famleigh, with the same look, half affectionate, 
and half quizzing, which her face had worn 
before; "and I admit that the situation was a 

cruelly painful and very diJBBcult one; or at 

least that it would have been so to some people." 

" Margaret did not know what to do, you see, 
Grodmamma. What could she have done ?" 

" Eefuse him, my dear !" said Lady Famleigh, 
shortly! 

And then there was silence between them for 
a long while. 

Lady Famleigh started, as she said she would, 
immediately after breakfast the next morning on 
her return to Wanstrow Manor. And at an early 
hour on the following — the Monday — morning. 
Captain Ellingham arrived there, as she had ex- 
pected. The station to which he had been moved 
from SiUmouth, was on the northern coast of Sill- 
shire, whereas the latter little port is situated on 
the southern side of that large county. The 
distance, therefore, which he had had to travel in 
obedience to Lady Farnleigh's behest was not a 
very long one. It had so happened that the ex- 
igencies of the service had permitted him to start 
for Wanstrow almost immediately on the receipt 
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of her letter ; and he had not lost many hours in 
doing so. 

I hardly think that there is any necessity for 
relating the conversation which passed between 
him and Lady Famleigh on his arrival For the 
gist of it may be inferred from what subsequently 
happened- And it was at all events a short one- 
For it was barely twelve o'clock when he reached 
Lindisfam. 

Margaret had declared herself ill, as iU at ease 
enough she doubtless was, ever since her stormy 
conversation with Lady Farnleigh, and had se- 
cluded herself in her own room. The squire was 
busy in his study, as he had been for many more 
hours in the day than he was in the habit of 
spending within doors, ever since that ill-boding 
visit from Mr. Slowcome. Mr. Mat was absent 
for the day. He had taken a horse early in the 
morning, before Kate was down, and had told the 
servants that he should not come home till the 
evening, and possibly not till the morrow. Miss 
Immy alone pursued the even tenor of her way, 
uninfluenced, though assuredly not unmindful of 
the misfortune that had fallen on the family. But 
that even tenor of her daily occupations prevented 
her from being ever seen in the drawingroom till 
after luncheon. And Kate therefore, since Lady 
Famleigh's departure, had felt imusually lonely 
and depressed in spirits. 
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After having, as soon as breakfast was over on 
that Monday morning, vainly attempted to compel 
her mind to fix itseK on her usual employments in 
her room, she gave up the fruitless struggle, and 
jdelding to the restlessness which was upon her, 
strolled down into the stable to try if she could 
get rid of half an hour in the society of Birdie. 

The stables at Lindisfam were not placed at 
the back of the house, so as to be out of sight to 
the approaches to it, partly, probably, because 
there was no space there, unless it were made by 
the sacrifice of some of the noble old trees of the 
Lindisfam woods, which just behind the house 
came down almost close upon it and upon the gar- 
dens ; and partly, perhaps, because the Lindisfam 
who had raised the handsome block of buildings 
which contained them, was disposed to consider 
that department of his mansion quite as much 
entitled to a prominent position as any other. So 
it was, however, whatever the cause, that at Lin- 
disfam the stables stood at right angles to the 
front of the house, the front stableyard (for there 
was a back stableyard behind, which served for 
the more unsightly portions of a stableyard's func- 
tions,) the front stableyard was divided from the 
drive by which the entrance to the mansion was 
reached, only by a low parapet wall There was a 
broad stone coping on the top of it, which made a 
very convenient seat for Bayard, the old hound, 
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who was wont to lie there on sunny days, with his 
great black muzzle between his huge paws, medi- 
tatively, by the hour together. 

It was one of the first genial mornings of spring 
in that southwestern country; the old hound, 
whose muzzle in truth was beginning to have more 
grey than black in it, had taken his favourite seat 
on the low wall in the sunshine; and Kate, 
leaving the stable door open, had come out to 
bestow on her other playfellow a share of her at- 
tention. 

She was sitting on the wall in front of the fine 
old dog, and was, in fact, giving him such portion 
of her attention as she could command. It was 
but a small share, and evidently much less than 
old Bayard was disposed to content himself with 
For he had stretched out one magnificent fore-arm 
and paw till it rested on Kate's lap, and he was 
shoving his cold nose into her hand as it rested on 
the edge of the coping stone, evidently bent on 
recalling to himself his mistress's wandering 
thoughts. But they were roving far away, and 
would not come back for all old Bayard's wistful 
caresses, favourite as he was. 

She was sitting thus when the sound of a horse's 
feet coming in a sharp canter roimd a curve in the 
road from the Lodge gate, fell on her ear and on 
old Bayard's at the same moment. The ground 
fell away very steeply from the terrace in front of 
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the house to the Lodge ; and that part of the 
bending road which the rider was passing, was 
hidden from the spot where Kate and Bayard were, 
by a large mass of very luxuriant laurustinus and 
Portugal laureL Kate's first notion was that Mr. 
Mat was unexpectedly returning, and very hur- 
riedly ; for it was not like him to gallop his horse 
up to the door, and leave him steaming hot. But 
Bayard knew better. The hoof-falls, that disturbed 
his reverie, were, he was quite sure, the produce of 
no hoofs that lived in his stables. So he roused 
himself, jumped down from the wall, and uttered 
a short interrogative bark. In the next instant a 
horse at full gallop swept round the large mass of 
evergreens; and in the next after, the seaman's 
horsemwship of Captain Ellingham, aided by the 
effect 'of the stable-scent on his steed's organs, 
brought him to a stand sharply at the spot where 
Kate and her companion were. 

The latter alone seemed to be at all inclined to 
practise the hospitable duties proper to the occa- 
sion. After a very short and perfunctory exami- 
nation of the strange horse. Bayard at once 
showed his recollection of Captain Ellingham, 
and welcomed him to Lindisfarn. But if Kate 
did not turn and run, it was only because her 
feet seemed rooted to the spot on which she was 
standing. 

"Captain Ellingham 1" she said, and could pro- 
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ceed to no further greeting, for her tongue clove to 
the roof of her mouth. 

"Miss Lindisfam/' said Ellingham, dismoTmt- 
ing, " I was anxiously debating with myself, as I 
rode up the hill, whether I could hope that, when 
a message was brought you that I was here and 
begging to see you, you would grant me an inter- 
view or not. Now my good fortune has secured 
for me the chance of at least preferring my peti- 
tion in person. May I hope that, when I have 
found somebody in the stables to take my horse, 
you will allow me to speak with you for a few 
minutes? For that is the sole object of my 
coming hither; and I know it will be a potent 
backing of my request, when I assure you that I 
am here in accordance with the counsel and 
wishes of Lady Famleigh." 

"It is a potent backing, Captain Ellingham," 
said Kate, who had had time to recover herseK in 
some degree while Ellingham was speaking ; "but 
there is no need of any such to make me say that 
you are welcome at Lindisfam.'* 

A groom came out from the stables, and took 
Captain Ellingham's horse from him, as Kate 
spoke ; and she was leading the way towards the 
front door of the house, when he said ; 

" Miss lindisfam, I shall be delighted to see aD 
my kind friends here, after I have had a little 
conversation with you alone. It is for that pur- 
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pose that I have come here, with the approval of 
our dear and excellent Mend Lady Famleigh." 

"If she wishes that is, if yon think. Cap- 
tain Ellingham that Lady Farhleigh wonld 

think I am sure if there is anything 

" stammered Kate, making, for such an 

usually straightforward speaker, a very lame at- 
tempt at any intelligible utterance. 

" When the sentence that has been pronounced 
on a criminal. Miss Lindisfam, is by any good 
hap to be reversed," said Ellingham, coming to 
her assistance by taking upon himself the active 
share of the conversation, which he seemed some- 
how to be much more capable of doing satisfac- 
torily than he had been on the last occasion of a 
tSte-d'tete between him and Kate; "when sen- 
tence upon a criminal is to be reversed, it is usual 
and right that the revised decision should be 
pronounced, as far as may be, before the audience 
which was present at the first. Would you object 
to walk with me," he continued, meaningly, after 
a considerable pause, "through the woods up to 
Lindisfarn brow ?" 

Kate shot one short, sharp inquiring glance at 
him from imder her downcast eyelashes, as she 
said, " If you like I will walk with you up to the 
brow, Captain Ellingham ; but I am afraid there 
can be no reversal of anything that ever passed 
there/' 
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" I cannot submit to have my appeal dismissed 
without, at least, a hearing of the grounds on 
which it is urged." 

And then they walked on a little way side by 
side in silence ; tUl Kate, feeling that the silence 
was acquiring a force with a geometrical rate of 
progression, as it continued, in that mysterious 
way that such silences do increase the intensity 
of their significance by duration, and determined 
therefore to break it at all hazards, said ; 

"How different these woods are looking from 
what they were when we were last up here 
t<:)gether. Do you remember all the traces of the 
recent storm ? " 

"Yes, indeed: and how the poor old woods 
had been maided and torn. I hated these fine 
old woods then ; but I have no spite against them 
now." 

" Hated lindisfam woods ? And I do so love 
them ! Why did you hate our old woods ? And 
what has brought you into a better frame of 
mind?" said Kate, more quietly than she had 
spoken before. 

" I felt spiteful against these hills and woods, 
and against all the beautiful country they look 
down on, because all these fine Lindisfam acres 
were so many ramparts, and bulwarks, and 
fortifications, all increasing the impossibility of 
scaling the fortress, which all my hope of happi- 
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ness depended on my conquering on which 

my hope still depends 1 But I do not hate the 
Lindisfam acres any longer; for they no longer 
stand between me and my goal." 

"Oh, Captain Ellingham!" said Kate, almost 
too much agitated to speak, yet dashing out in 
desperation to defend the Lindisfam acres from 
any such maleficent influence ; " You told me, you 
know......" 

''^Yes, Miss Lindisfam; I told you that I was 
well persuaded that your rejection of my suit 
though it was altogether unassigned to any motive, 
did not rest on any cause of the kind I have been 
alluding to. I was and am thoroughly convinced 
of that fact. And for that reason. Miss Lindisfam^ 
I should not now venture to renew my suit, if the 
only difference in our position towards each other 
were that produced by your having then been 
supposed to be one of the heiresses to all this 
wealth, and your now not being imagined to be 
such any longer. Your rejection of my suit was 
not caused by the wide difference in our fortunes, 
as they were supposed to stand then ; therefore I 
should riot be justified in renewing it merely be- 
cause that wide difference has disappeared." 

" I am glad you know that ! " said Kate, very 
tremblingly. 

"Yes, I know that,** said Ellingham, laying 
considerable emphasis on the verb. " And there- 

VOL. ni. R 
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fore I must find another excuse for daring to ask 
you to reconsider the decision you then gave me. 
Miss lindisfam ! this is the excuse : — ^you did not 
refuse me here last spring because you deemed 
yourself to be richly endowed, but in part, at least, 
because you were aware that you were not so. 
May I not hope that that was the real deciding 
reason? Is that so?" he added, afber a con- 
siderable pause, during which Kate coidd not find 
courage and calmness enough to venture on a 
reply, although the thoughts and feelings which 
were making her heart beat were assuredly not of 
a painful nature. 

" Is not that true, Kate ? " he said, again, whis- 
pering the last word so lowly that it was barely 
audible. 

"It is true," she whispered tremulously, in a 
scarcely louder tone ; " but where is the change ? 
I was then, and am stiU, unpossessed of wealth." 

" Where is the change ? why in this, that you 
knew that I then supposed I was asking a great 
heiress to be my wife — ^you coidd not explaiu to 
me that fact — I know why now. ^(yu) we both 
know all about this terrible secret. Now that at 
least need be no barrier between us. Now there is 
no mistake. Now I am asking Kate Lindisfam, 
no heiress at aU, if she will bestow-ruot all these 
beautiful woods and fields, which weighed so 
heavily on my heart that I hardly dared ask 
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at all before, — ^but her hand, rich only with a 
priceless heart in it, upon a rough sailor, who has 
little to ofifer in return save as true and strong a 
love as ever man bore to woman." 

He had got hold of her hand while speaking the 
last words ; and she did not draw it away from 
his ; but turned her face away from him. And he 
made no attempt to draw the trembling little hand 
he held nearer to him, but let his own follow it to 
where it hung beneath her averted and drooping 
face. And in that position he felt a wet tear fall 
on the hand which held hers. 

"Have you no answer for me, Kate V he 
whispered again. 

" I wish I coidd have answered before I knew 
anything about the change in the destination of 
these woods," murmured Kate, very plaintively. 

"You wish that!" he cried, "then this Kttle 
hand is my own." And he snatched it to his Kps 
and covered it with kisses, as he spoke. " Dear, 
dearest, generous girL But do not be selfish in 
your generosity, my Kate. Eemember how much 
sweeter it must be to me to ask you for your love, 
when there can be no thought — ^not in your noble 
heart, my Kate — ^but in the suspicions of the out- 
side world, that I am asking for aught else." 

They had by this time reached the lindisfam 
stone, and were sitting side by side just where 
Kate had sat on the day she had refused him. 

R 2 
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" This used to be a' very favourite seat of mine ; 
but I have never been here since," said Kate, with- 
out any previous word having been said in allusion 
to any former occasion of beingthere. But there was 
no need of any such explanation of her meaning; 
and the mysterious magnetism, which so frequently 
and so strangely makes coincidence in the un- 
spoken thoughts of two minds, was on this occa- 
sion less inexplicable than it often is. 

"But now will you henceforth take it into 
favour again, Kate ? " 

" I wish it was going to remain ours*' said Kate, 
leaving Ellingham at liberty to understand the 
communistic possessive pronoun as referrii^ to 
Kate and the members of her family, or as 
alluding to a closer hi-partUe partnership, accord- 
ing to his pleasure. 

" We will make the grey old stone ours," said 
Ellingham, accepting the latter interpretation, 
" after the fashion of poets in old times, and jolly 
tars in these days." And he took a pocket^-knife 
from his pocket as he spoke. "Now then I will 
carve ' Kate ' on the stone, and you shall cut 
' Walter/ and we will put a pierced heart above 
them, all in due style." 

" But I can't carve, especially on this hard rock," 
said Kate, smiling. 

" Oh, I will show you how. See there is my 
' Kate ' in orthography very unworthy of the dear, 
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dear word. Now you must put ' Walter' under- 
neath it I will help you." 

And he put the knife into her hand, and pro- 
ceeded without the least hurry about bringing the 
operation to a conclusion, to guide the taper little 
fingers to scratch the required letters on the stone. 

" There,** he said, when the word was completed; 
" now read it, *Kate and Walter.' Come, sweetest, 
you must read it. It is a part of the ceremony." 

So Kate, tremidously whispering, read 'Kate 
and Walter,' tJius pronouncing for that sweet, for- 
midable, never-to-be-forgotten first time the name 
which was thenceforward for ever to be the dearest 
sound for her that human lips coidd form. 

EL T. A. — Kappa, tau, lambda! three Greek 
letters, my dear young lady readers : the full and 
complete significance of which, as used to convey 
a compendious accoimt of the remainder of the 
above described scene, may be with perfect safety 
left to the explanation of your unaided intel- 
ligences, when it has been briefly mentioned that 
they stand for the words " and all the rest of it" 
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CHAPTER XLVni. 

MB. MAT COMMITS SACRILEGE AND FELONY. 

Me. Falconeb, senior, did not go to Chewton on 
the Sunday, as he had purposed. He was pre- 
vented from doing so, and went on the next day; 
— ^that same Monday on which Mr. Mat was 
absent all day from tJie Chase; and on which 
" KAte and Walter " held their second session on 
the lindisfam Stone. 

Mr. Mat had said nothing to anybody respecting 
his errand; but the fact was that he also had 
determined on going over himself to Chewton ;— 
not with much hope of being able to effect any 
good, where wiser heads had failed, but still 
anxious, as he said, to see, if he coidd, what those 
Mallorys were up to. 

Mr. Mat had known Charles Mellish, the late 
curate, well, in days gone by; and to tell the 
truth, they had, more often than was quite de- 
sirable — at all events for the reverend gentleman 
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— ^heard the chimes at midnight together, both in 
Silverton and out at the curate's residence at 
Chewton. Music was the chief tie between them. 
Poor Charlie Mellish — ^for he had been one of 
those men to whom that epithet is always appKed. 
and who are always called by the familiar form of 
their Christian names — ^poor Charlie Mellish had 
possessed a grand baritone voice, which made very 
pleasant music, when joined with Mr. Mat's tenor. 

Mr. Mat had often stayed for two or three days 
together out at Chewton, in those pleasant but 
naughty old bygone times, and knew all Mellish's 
ways and habits, his carelessness and irregularity ; 
but knew also, as Mr. Mat was thoroughly per- 
suaded, and loudly declared, that poor Charlie was 
utterly incapable of permitting or conniving at 
any fraud, either in the matter of the registers 
entrusted to his keeping, or in any other. Mr. 
Mat had a very strong idea that the register, which 
would prove whether the propounded extract from 
it were truly and honestly made or not, must still 
be in existence, and might be found, if looked for 
with sufl&cient patience and perseverance. 

It thus came to pass that Mr. Falconer, senior, 
and Mr. Matthew Lindisfam were journeying 
towards the remote little moorland village on the 
same day. But they were not travelling by the 
same road ; nor exactly at the same hour. 
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Mr. Mat's way lay, indeed, through Silverton ; 
and coincided with that of the banker, till after he 
had crossed the SiU by the bridge at the town-foot, 
and traversed most of the enclosed country inter- 
vening between the river and the borders of the 
moor. After tJiat, Mr. Mat, being on horseback, 
pursued the same route which Dr. Blakistry had 
taken on a former occasion ; whereeis the banker 
in his carriage followed the lower road, by which 
Dr. Lindisfam and Mr. Sligo had travelled. 

Mr. Mat and the banker might therefore have 
fallen in with one another, had it not been that the 
former started on his journey at the earlier hour, 
and had already passed through Silverton when the 
banker was still finishing his breakfast. 

Mr. Mat took his ride leisurely; being much 
longer about it than Dr. Blakistry had been — not 
because he was the inferior horseman of the two — 
quite the contrary ; Mr. Mat was in those days one 
of the best riders in Sillshire, and could have, 
without difficulty, found his way across and over 
obstacles that would have puzzled the M.D. But 
he rode leisurely over the moor because he so 
much enjoyed his ride. It so happened, that he 
had never been at Chewton since his old crony 
Charles Mellish's death. And every mile of the 
way waked up whole hosts of long sleeping 
memories in Mr. Mat's recollection. 
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The ten years that run from forty-five to fifty- 
five in a man's life are a terrible decade, leaving 
cruelly deep marks in their passage, often ac- 
complishing the whole job of turning a young 
man into an old one. And these were about the 
years that had passed over Mr. Mat* s head, since 
he had last ridden that well-known road from 
Silverton to Chewton. 

Not that these years could be said to have 
turned Mr. Mat into an old man, either. He was 
of the sort who make a good and successful fight 
against the old tyrant with the scythe and hour- 
glass. His coal-black, spikey, scrubbing-brush of 
a head of hair, was as thickly set and as black as 
ever. His perfect set of regular white teeth were 
as complete and as brilliant in their whiteness as 
ever. His shrewd and twinkling deep-set black 
eye was as fuU of fire and as bright as it had been 
when last he rode that way. And his copper- 
coloured, deeply seamed, and pock-marked face 
was not more unsightly than it had ever been. 
And Mr. Mat always carried a light heart beneath 
his waistcoat, which is as good a preservative 
against age as camphor is against moth, as all the 
world knows. 

So he rode through the keen morning air of the 
moor, reviewing his stock of recollections athwart 
the mellow sunshine-tinted Claude glass which 
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memory presents to eupeptic easy-going philoso- 
phers of his sort, carolling out ever and anon 
some fragment of a ditty, with all the power of 
his rich and sonorous tenor. 

'' There's many a lad I knew is dead, 

And many a lass grown old ! 
And as the lesson strikes my head, 

My weary heart grows cold ; " 

he sang, as he turned his horse's head out of the 
main road across the moor into that breakneck 
track, by which we have seen Dr. Blakistry pick 
his way. But the stave was carolled forth in a 
manner that did not seem to indicate a very weaiy 
or cold heart in the singer's bosom ; and Mr. Mat, 
as he sat on his well-appointed steed, with his 
white hat just a little cocked on one side, his whip 
under his arm, and his hand stuck into the pocket 
of his red waistcoat, certainly did not present to 
the imagination the picture of a sorrow-stricken 
individual 

A couple of rabbits ran across the path, startled 
from their dewy morning nibble by his horse's 
tread; and Mr. Mat brokeofifhis song to honour them 
with a view-halloo, that made the sides of a neigh- 
bouring huge rock — a "tor," in the moorland 
language — ^re-echo again. 

" And when cold in my coflin," he shouted again ; 
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*'when cold in my coflfin Ha! Miss Lucy! 

mind what you are about, lass! turf slippery, 

is it? When cold in my coffin, 111 leave 

them to say, he's gone ! what a hearty good 
feUow!" 

"El low!" said the echo oflf the grey tor 

side. 

"What a hearty good fellow!" repeated Mr. 
Mat, in a stentorian voice, stimulated by the 
echo's second. 

The good resolution thus enunciated seemed, 
however, to have been uttered by Mr. Mat, rather 
in the character of the late curate than in his 
own proper person; for he continued soliloquis- 
ing a train of reflections, which that view of the 
sentiment he had been chanting inspired him 
with. 

"Yes, he was a hearty good fellow poor 

Charley ! as good as ever another in SiUshire 

not a morsel of vice in him not a bit ! They 

got hold of the wrong bit of stuff, may-be, to 
make a parson out of. Poor old Charley ! He's 
gone, what a hearty good fellow ! How often 
have I heard him sing that. Well ! well ! Now 
he is gone. And we are all agoing ! 

' And so 'twill be, when I am gone 
Those evening bells will still ring on ! 
Some other bard will walk these dells ' 
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Hup ! Miss Lucy ! what axe you about, lass ? 
' And sing your praiBe, sweet eveniiig bells.' 

And I wonder whether another as big a rogue as 
that old Mallory will pull your ropes, sweet 
evening bells? There's some devilry of some 
sort at the bottom of this business. I am sure 

of it sure and certain; but it's deeper, I am 

afraid, than anything I can get to th^ bottom 
of" 

And with these thoughts in his head, Mr. Mat 
came in sight of the tower of Chewton chuich; 
and, in a few minutes afterwards, pulled up at the 
house of Mr. MaUory, the clerk ; — pulled up there 
more because it had always been his babijb to do so 
in old times, when Charley Hellish lived in that 
house, than for any other reason ; though, in fact, 
anything that Mr. Mat was come there to do, could 
only be done by addressing himself to the old 
clerk. But the fact was, that Mr. Mat did not 
very well know what he had come thi^^ to do. 
He had yielded, when he made up his mind to 
ride over, to a sort of vague and restless desire to do 
something, a conviction that all was not right, and 
a sort of feeling that it might be possible to find 
out something if one were on the spot. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
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when Mr. Mat reached Chewton, and hung Miss 
Lucy's rein on the rail in front of Mr. Mallory's 
door. He knocked at the door with the handle of 
his whip : and it was instantly opened to him by 
the old man himseE 

'^ Mr. Matthew lindisfam ! why " 

*' What has brought me here ? you were going 
to say, Mr. MaUory ; after staying away ten years 
or more I Well ! a little of remembrance of the 
old times, and a little of interest about these new 
times. That's about it, eh ?** 

"The old times and the new times are pretty 
much aUke, as far as I can see, Mr. Mat. A little 
more rheumatism, a little more weariness when 
one goes to bed, and a little more stiffness when 
one gets up in the morning; thaf s the most of the 
difference that I can see." 

" Well ! there is no jolly, goodhumoured, smiling 
face looking out of that window over the door up 
there, where poor old Charley's face used to be, 
when I rode over, three or fours hour earlier than 
'tis now, mayhap, and he would welcome me with, 
'Chanticleer proclaims the mom!' Does that 
make no difference between the old times and the 
new r 

" You don't seem much changed, Mr. Mat, any 
way ;" returned the old man, looking at his visitor 
with a queer sort of interest and curiosity ; " you 
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are pretty much as you were, I think, coat and 
waistcoat and all !" 

" Pretty much ; I don't see that ten years have 
made any great improvement in you, Mr. MaUoiy. 
I don't see a mite of difference, to tell the tnitL" 

"I don't know that there is much, Mr. Mat, 
barring what I told you just now," said the old 
man. 

" And I don't suppose," said Mr. Mat, shutting 
one bright black eye, and putting his head on one 
side with an air of curious speculation, as he eyed 
the taU, grave old man vrith the other, " I don't 
suppose, Mr. Mallory, that these ten years have 
made either of us a bit the better or the wiser. I 
can't say that I am aware of their having had any 
such effect on me, for my part." 

*' Well, Mr. Matthew, I should be sorry to think 
that, for my part. But then I'm nearer the great 
account, you know," said the clerk, vnth a touch of 
ofi&cial sanctimoniousness. 

"So that it is about time to think of making up 
the books, eh, Mr. Mallory? Well, that's trua 
But, bless your heart, there's no counting in that 
way. Think of that poor yoimg fellow lost at sea 
the other day, — ^my cousin — a-far-away cousin, but 
still my cousin, Mr. Mallory, and your son-in-law 
as I imderstand, Mr. Mallory. Think of himl" 
said Mr. Mat, thus suddenly bringing round the 
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conversation to the topic which was uppermost in 
his mind, by a bold stroke of rhetoric, which he 
flattered himself would not have disgraced the 
leader of the western circuit, "there was a sudden 
calling to account, Mr. Mallory." 

" Ay, indeed, Mr. Matthew," said the old clerk 
leisurely, folding his hands in front of his waist- 
coat, and twirling his thumbs placidly as he stood 
in fix)nt of his visitor, in the middle of the flagged 
floor of his large kitchen and entrance hall ; for 
the two had by this time entered the house, but 
the old man had not invited his seK-bidden guest 
to be seated. "Ay, indeed, Mr. Matthew, and it's 
what they are specially liable to, 'who go down 
to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
the great waters." 

" Such queer business too, by all accoimts," said 
Mr. Mat. 

" Indeed. I am not much in the way of hearing 
reports here," rejoined Mr. MaUory, very indif- 
ferently. 

" Very true, Mr. Mallory ; out in the moor here, 

you know But be all that how it may, it is 

necessary now to see that the rights of the child 
— ^your grandson, Mr. Mallory, and my far-away 
cousin — are properly settled. That is the feeling 
of all the family ; and perhaps it is aU for the best 
that there should be a male heir for the old place 
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and the old name," said Mr. Mat, wjiom nobodv, 
and least of all himself, would ever have supposed 
to have so much Jesuitry in him. 

"Of course Mr. Oliver lindis&m, and the 
Doctor, my honoured master, can only wiab. that 
right should be done. Queer enough that the 
child should have the rector and the clerk of 
Cbewton for his two grandfathers, is it not, Mr. 
Matthew? I suppose the settlement of the 
question don't make much more difference to 
either of them, than it does to the other! I 
I have had all the sorrow of the business ; and 

I shan't have any of the advantage No, not 

all the sorrow either ; for Dr. lindis&nji had his 
share too, no doubt ; and he will get as little good 
from it as I shalL" 

" Of course, of course, Mr. MaUory ; and all you 
can wish is what aU the parties concerned wish in 
the matter, that the right thing should be dona" 

"I can safely say, Mr. Matthew, that that is 
my feeling. But, to tell you the truth, I feared, 
from what I have heard my son say — ^the lawyer 
at Sillmouth, Mr. Matthew — ^that the family 
would make some attempt to dispute the boy's 
title;" said the old man, looking keenly at Mr. 
Mat. 

" I am sure the Squire at the Chase has no wish 
to dispute anything that ia not fairly disputable," 
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rejoined Mr. Mat; "but as far as I can under- 
stand there aiises some doubt and difficulty about 
a missing register. If that could be found I 
fancy it" would make the thing all clear and 
I)lain.'* 

" No doubt, Mr. Matthew, no doubt. But how 
to find it ? that is the question. You knew poor 
Mr. Mellish, nobody better; and you knew his 
ways. like enough to have made the old register 
into gun wadding for want of better," said the 
clerk. 

"No!" said Mr. Mat, shaking his head very 
decisively; "No. Charley would never have 
done that. He would never have done anything 
that could bring no end of wrong and trouble to 
others." 

"But you know, Mr. Matthew, that half his 
time he did not know what he was doing ;" said 
the clerk, with a sad and reproachful shake of 
the head. 

"No, not so bad as that! Come, come, Mr. 
MaUory, don't stick it on to him worse than it 
was, poor fellow. I have seen him with a drop or 
two too much now and again towards the small 
hours. But not in the morning ; not when there 
could ever have been any question about gun- 
wadding. No, no ! Charley never made away 
with the book in any fashion. Til lay my life! 
VOL. m. s 
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It must, have been in existence somewhere or 
other when he died ; and if it could be found it 
would make this child's rights as clear as day, and 
spare aU further trouble about it." 

It was now old Mallory's turn to scrutinise Ms 
companion, which he did to much better purpose 
than simple Mr. Mat had done ; observing his 
features furtively and keenly out of the comer 
of his eye, with a shrewdness calculated to detect 
an arriere pens^e in a deeper dissembler than 
Mr. Mat. 

"At all events," he said, "it is exceedingly 
vexatious that the register cannot be found. I 
have done my utmost long ago, as well as recently, 
to find it. And I shall be very much surprised if 
anybody else ever finds it now." 

" Have you any objection to let me go upstairs 
into the rooms he used to inhabit ? I should like 
to see the old place again for *auld lang syne* 
sake. You know, Mallory, how many a jolly 
night I have passed in those rooms in old 
times." 

" Ay, Mr. Matthew ! it were better if I had not 
any such to remember. They were sad doings; 

no credit to the house, nor to the parish, for 

that matter !" said the old clerk, casting up his 
eyes in pious reprobation. 

" I am sure the next parish was never any the 
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wiser for that matter. It must have been a 
roystering rouse with a vengeance, that the silence 
of Sillmore could not swallow up and tell no tales 
of! And as for the people here, you know 
whether they loved poor Charley, or were likely 
to think much ill of him, poor fellow, with all his 
faults. May I go up and have a look at the old 
rooms?" 

" Yes, Mr. Matthew, I have no objection what- 
ever. You can go upstairs if you wish it. I will 
wait on you. But the room has been used since 
Mr. Mellish lived in it." 

"Both the rooms he occupied?" asked Mr. 
Mat. 

"No, not both of them. The sittingroom has 
been occupied since by my daughter when she 
was here. But the room beyond, the bedroom, 
where he died, has never been used since. We 
have more space in the house than we need." 

Sa they both went upstairs; and Mr. Mat, 
under cover of indulging in the reminiscences of 
his dead-and-gone jollifications, cast his eyes 
sharply about him to see if he could get any hint 
of a hiding-place or repository in which it might 
be possible to suppose that the missing register 
might have been hidden and lost. In the room 
which had been the curate's sitting-room, no trace 
of his occupation remained. It had very evidently 

s 2 
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long since passed under feminine dominion, and 
had been, it may be hoped, ptirified during the 
reign of the moorland wild-flower from all odour 
of the naughty doings witnessed in that former 
phase of its existenca It was not so however in 
the inner room, in which the poor curate had 
slept, and had died. There everything had re- 
mained to all appearance exactly as he had left it 
On a nail in the whitewashed wall by the side of 
the old bedstead, just in the place where Eoman 
Catholic devotion is wont to suspend a little vase 
of holy water, still himg the Protestant curate's 
dog- whip. On the wall opposite to the bed, and 
at right angles to the window, was scrawled in 
charcoal on the white surface a colossal music 
score, with a number of notes rudely but very 
clearly, legibly, and correctly placed on the lines 
of it. The main direction in which poor MeUish's 
efforts at discharging his duty in the matter of 
instructing his parishioners had developed them- 
selves, was in attempting to get up a choir, and to 
teach a class of the boys to sing. And this bed- 
room had been the poor fellow's school-room ; and, 
the huge score and notes on the wall, his lecture 
board. 

Poor melodious Charley! He was willing to 
teach what he best knew; and whether Stem- 
hold and Hopkins supplied all the examplars 
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rejoined Mr. Mat; "but as far as I can under- 
stand there aiises some doubt and difficulty about 
a missing register. If that could be found I 
fancy it would make the thing all clear and 
l)lain.'* 

" No doubt, Mr. Matthew, no doubt. But how 
to find it ? that is the question. You knew poor 
Mr. Mellish, nobody better; and you knew his 
ways. like enough to have made the old register 
into gun wadding for want of better," said the 
clerk. 

''No!" said Mr. Mat, shaking his head very 
decisively; "No. Charley would never have 
done that. He would never have done anything 
that could bring no end of wrong and trouble to 
others." 

"But you know, Mr. Matthew, that half his 
time he did not know what he was doing ;" said 
the clerk, with a sad and reproachful shake of 
the head. 

"No, not so bad as that! Come, come, Mr. 
IMaUory, don't stick it on to him worse than it 
was, poor fellow. I have seen him with a drop or 
two too much now and again towards the small 
hours. But not in the morning ; not when there 
could ever have been any question about gun- 
wadding. No, no ! Charley never made away 
with the book in any fashion, Fll lay my life! 
VOL. m. s 
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It must^ have been in existence somewhere or 
other when he died ; and if it could be found it 
•would make this child's rights as clear as day, and 
spare all further trouble about it/' 

It was now old MaUory's turn to scrutinise his 
companion, which he did to much better purpose 
than simple Mr. Mat had done ; observing his 
features furtively and keenly out of the comer 
of his eye, with a shrewdness calculated to detect 
an arriere pens^e in a deeper dissembler than 
Mr. Mat. 

"At all events," he said, "it is exceedingly 
vexatious that the register cannot be found. I 
have done my utmost long ago, as weU as recently, 
to find it. And I shall be very much surprised if 
anybody else ever finds it now." 

" Have you any objection to let me go upstairs 
into the rooms he used to inhabit ? I should like 
to see the old place again for 'auld lang syne* 
sake. You know, Mallory, how many a jolly 
night I have passed in those rooms in old 
times." 

" Ay, Mr. Matthew ! it were better if I had not 
any such to remember. They were sad doings; 

no credit to the house, nor to the parish, for 

that matter !" said the old clerk, casting up his 
eyes in pious reprobation. 

" I am sure the next parish was never any the 
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wiser for that matter. It must have been a 
roystering rouse with a vengeance, that the silence 
of Sillmore could not swallow up and tell no tales 
of! And as for the people here, you know 
whether they loved poor Charley, or were likely 
to think much ill of him, poor fellow, with all his 
faults. May I go up and have a look at the old 
rooms?" 

" Yes, Mr. Matthew, I have no objection what- 
ever. You can go upstairs if you wish it. I will 
wait on you. But the room has been used since 
Mr. Mellish lived in it." 

"Both the rooms he occupied?" asked Mr. 
Mat. 

"No, not both of them. The sittingroom has 
been occupied since by my daughter when she 
was here. But the room beyond, the bedroom, 
where he died, has never been used since. We 
have more space in the house than we need." 

So they both went upstairs; and Mr. Mat, 
imder cover of indulging in the reminiscences of 
his dead-and-gone jollifications, cast his eyes 
sharply about him to see if he could get any hint 
of a hiding-place or repository in which it might 
be possible to suppose that the missing register 
might have been hidden and lost. In the room 
which had been the curate's sitting-room, no trace 
of his occupation remained. It had very evidently 

s 2 
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long since passed under feminine dominion, and 
had been, it may be hoped, ptirified during the 
reign of the moorland wild-flower from all odour 
of the naughty doings witnessed in that former 
phase of its existence. It was not so however in 
the inner room, in which the poor curate had 
slept, and had died. There everything had re- 
mained to all appearance exactly as he had left it. 
On a nail in the whitewashed wall by the side of 
the old bedstead, just in the place where Eoman 
Catholic devotion is wont to suspend a little vase 
of holy water, still hung the Protestant curate's 
dog- whip. On the wall opposite to the bed, and 
at right angles to the window, was scrawled in 
charcoal on the white surface a colossal music 
score, with a number of notes rudely but very 
clearly, legibly, and correctly placed on the lines 
of it. The main direction in which poor Mellish's 
efforts at discharging his duty in the matter of 
instructing his parishioners had developed them- 
selves, was in attempting to get up a choir, and to 
teach a class of the boys to sing. And this bed- 
room had been the poor fellow's school-room ; and, 
the huge score and notes on the wall, his lecture 
board. 

Poor melodious Charley! He was willing to 
teach what he best knew; and whether Stem- 
hold and Hopkins supplied all the examplars 
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commended to the voices of the ingenuous moor- 
land youth, it were invidious too closely to 
inquire. 

On another side of the room was a large worm- 
eaten chest, on which Mr. Mat's eye fell imme- 
diately. He lifted the creaking lid eagerly, 

but there was nothing but dust and one old rusty 
spur in a comer inside. And a smile passed over 
the face of Mr. MaUory as he let the lid and 
the comers of his own mouth fall at the same 
time. 

There was no other shade of a possibility that 
the missing volume might be foimd in the curate's 
bed-chamber ; and Mr. Mat turned with a sigh — 
quite as much given to the memory of his old 
friend as to the failure of his present hopes — to 
follow Mr. MaUory down the stairs; when just 
as they reached the stairfoot the unusual sound 
of carriage wheels was heard outside Mr. MaUory's 
door. 

" I suppose it must be that lawyer come back 
again," said the old clerk " He was here the other 
day, wanting to find this same unlucky register 
and he seemed for aU the world to fancy that I 
could teU him where it is. As if I would not find 
it if I could ! I know as well as he does — ^better 
for that matter — that it would set all right. I am 
glad that you should happen to be here, Mr. 
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Matthew, when he pays us his visit ; he may look 
where he likes, for me." 

So saying, the old man went to the door, and 
there foimd, instead of the lawyer he expected, 
Mr. Falconer, senior, aU smiles and bland courtesy. 

" Mr. Mallory, your servant. I daresay you can 

guess my errand; and but whom have we 

here ? Mr. Mat, I declare ! Dear me ! Why, Mr. 
Mat, are you going to enter the lists with us? 
Have you turned ecclesiologist ? Have you visited 
the church, eh?" 

" No, Sir, no ! we have not been near the church. 
Mr. Matthew lindisfara was here upon another 
matter. What, you want to have one more look 
at the famous inscription. Sir ; is that it ? 

" That is what I wish, Mr. MaUory ; if you will 
be so obliging as to afford me the opportimity of 
doing so." 

" Good morning, Mr. Falconer. I know nothing 
about the inscription, and I am not turned any 
ologist of any sort, that I know o£ But ymb 
might guess what brings m^ here. I wanted to 
have a look with my own eyes after this plaguey 
register. You know aU about it, no doubt. All 
Sillshire knows it by this time." 

"Ay, ay, I understand; a bad business, Mr. 
Mat, a bad business ! Tnily grievous ! But my 
little matter is a question of some interest between 
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Dr. Lmdisfam and myself and some others, walkers 
in the paths of hoar antiquity, Mr. Mat" 

"What, all across the moor here away?" said 
Mr. !Mat, with a pnzzled air. 

" Yes, indeed. These pleasant paths have led 
ns on this occasion all across the moor out to 
Chewton. And now if you like to step across to 
the church, and if Mr. Mallory will be so obliging 
as to accompany us with the keys, I shall have 
pleasure in showing you the famous inscription 
which is puzzling us all ; and who knows but you 
may hit upon some suggestion that may help us ?" 
added the old gentleman, patronisingly. 

" With all my heart, Mr. Falconer. I used to 
know the church well enough at one time, years 
ago. Will you open it for us, Mr. Mallory ? " 
said Mr. Mat. 

" I must be goiog to the church myself in a 
minute or two, gentlemen," said the clerk, " for it 
is time to ring the noontide bell. The sexton is a 
labouring man away at his work : so I always ring 
the bell at mid-day." 

" Ah, yes ! I remember it," said Mr. Mat, 
"there always used to be noontide bell at Chewton. 
So you keep up that old fashion stUl, eh, Mr. 
Mallory?" 

" Dr. lindisfam would not have it dropped on 
any account, Sir ; and indeed you might say the 
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same almost of a many of the older parishioners. 
They hold to the noontime bell very much about 
heise. There alw'ays Juts been a noontide bell at 
Chewton-in-the-Moor, time out of mind." 

Thus talking, the clerk and his two visitors 
strolled leisurely across the village street, and 
along the churchyard wall to the old-fashioned 
stile over it, formed of huge slabs of stone from 
the moor — ^that stile on which Dr. Blakistiy had 
found little July Lindisfam — or July Malloiy, as 
the case might be — ^sitting and speculating on 
rashers in the coming time. July was there no 
longer, having been removed, with his mother, to 
Mr. Jared Mallory's house at Sillmouth. 

The clerk opened the church, and admitting the 
two gentlemen into the body of the building, be- 
took himself to the belfry, to perform his daily duty. 

"This is indeed a fortunate chance, my dear 
Sir," whispered Falconer to Mr. Mat, as soon as 
they were left alone; "an opportunity I have 
never enjoyed before. At my former visits here I 
have never been able to examine the curious relic 
of which I spoke to you except under the eyes of 
the man who has just left us — ^a creature of 
the Doctor's, of course — ^worthy, excellent, good 
man. Dr. Lindisfarn, I am sure. I have the 
utmost regard for him. But crotchety, my dear 
Mr. Mat — I do not mind saying it to you — de- 
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oidedly crotchety upon some points ; erudite, but 
de-ci-ded-ly crotchety. Now in the matter of 
this .inscription our dear Doctor has formed a 
certain theory — ^it is not for me to say whether 
tenable or uot — at least not here nor . now/' said 
the banker, with a meaning look at his companion, 
which, however, was meaningless for Mr. Mat, " a 
certain theory," continued the banker, "which 
might most judiciously be tested by the removal 
of a small portion of the coating of plaster which 
covers the ancient woodwork. But this I have 
never been able to attempt, as you will understand, 
in that man Mallor/s presence. Even if he had 
allowed me to do so, which I do not think, any 
discovery which I could make would have been 
immediately 6onmiunicated to the Doctor, you 
see ; and in these matters one wishes, you know 

naturally you understand " 

Mr. Mat understood nothing at all. But he 
very docilely followed the lead of the old banker, 
who, as he spoke the last words, had brought him 
into the corridor leading to the vestry, and stopped 
short in front of the partially discovered panel 
which appeared to be let into the wall under the 
low ornamented arch, in the manner which 
has been previously described. There, imques- 
tionably enough, were to be seen the mysterious 
syllables, on which all the Senior Canon's super- 
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structure of learned dissertation and conjecture, 

was founded; "tanti vi , tanti 

VI tanti" And both above and below them 

were the half obliterated remains of figures 
or painted symbols of some sort, which reaUy 
looked more like hieroglyphics than anything 
else. 

" There, Sir, is the celebrated Chewton inscrip- 
tion;" said Mr. Falconer, "and I am bound to 
admit that I do not think there can be any doubt 
or discrepance of opinion on the reading of the 
letters. They read most undeniably * tanti vi 
TANTI VI TANTI,' but the Doctor has never adverted 
to the probability that the letters *i;, i,' thus 
singularly repeated, and especially found thus 
in conjimction with the adjective * tanti,' which 
signifies, my dear Mr. Mat, *so many,' — ^'so 
many,'" repeated the banker, holding up his fore- 
finger in a maimer intended to demand impera- 
tively a strong effort of Mr. Mat's mind for the 
due comprehension of that important point — 
"the very great probability, I say, that these 
letters ^v, V may be simply Eoman numerals." 

All the while the learned banker was setting 
forth his opposition theory in this manner, Mr. 
Mat was observing the panel in question more 
narrowly and with a greater appearance of interest 
than could have been reasonably expected from a 
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man of his tastes and habits. Stooping down 
with his hands resting upon his knees, so as to 
bring his face nearly to a level with the letters, he 
stared at them, while a close observer might 
have marked a gradually intensified gleam of 
intelligence first glimmer in his eyes, then mantle 
on his humorous puckered lips, and lastly illumine 
in its completion his entire visit)n. 

"Now what I wish," 'continued Mr. Falconer, 
" and what I propose doing, with your kind aid, 
Mr. Mat, now that the clerk's absence has given 
us the opportunity, is just to rub, or scrape off a 
little, — just a leetle — of the whitewash here, to 
see if we can discover any further traces. Don't 
you think we might manage it, Mr. Mat?" said 
Mr. Falconer, coaxingly. 

"All the world says you are a very learned 
man, Mr. Falconer, and the Doctor another ; and 
learning is a very fine thing. But what would 
you and the doctor and all the rest of the big- 
wigs say, if I was to tell you, without any 
rubbing off of whitewash at all, what comes next 
after the words you see there?" said Mr. Mat, 
putting both his hands in his waistcoat pockets* 
balancing himself on the heels of his boots, and 
looking at the banker with merry twinkling 
half-closed eyes, and his head thrown back. 

"Say Mr. Mat?" replied Falconer, apparently 
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quite taken aback with astonishment; "Say- 
why, Sir, I should say that any such statement 
was worth just nothing at all without verifica- 
tion. For my own part, I frankly admit that I do 
not perceive, nor indeed can imagine, the possi- 
bility of a conjecture " 

"Well, look ye here, Mr. Falconer, my con- 
jecture is this. •! am of opinion that the 
next letters after those where the whitewash has 
been rubbed off, will be found to be v^ i, over 
again, and then t, h, i, s; now if that turns out 
to be right when we rub off the whitewash, I 
think you ought to make me president of the 
antiquarian society, or the devil is in it." 

"My dear Sir," said Falconer, becoming very 
red in the face, and more distant' in his manner, 
from annoyance, and astonishment, and finding 
himself as it were, shoved aside from his place of 
learned superiority, " My dear Sir, I must confess 
I do not understand you : I know not what notion 
you have taken into your head ; I must protest..." 

" Well Mr. Falconer, I have told you .what the 
next letters will be found to be. Now well 
proceed to verify, as you say." 

And Mr. Mat as he spoke drew out from his 
pocket one of those huge pluralist pocket-knives 
— a whole tool-box of instruments in itself— 
which such men as Mr. Mat love to carry about 
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with them; and having pulled out from some 
corner of its all-accommodating handle a large 
wide-bladed hack-knife, proceeded with no light 
or delicate hand to scrape away a further portion of 
the coating of whitewash which covered the board. 

Falconer looked on, aghast with dismay and 
horror ! 

" Mr. Mat, Mr. Mat ! Good* Heaven ! what are 

you about? What will the Doctor say? 

Gently, gently, at all events ; or you will destroy 
whatever remains of antiquity time may have 
spared." 

"Not a bit of it. Sir," said Mr. Mat, scraping 
away vigorously ; " there ! now. Sir, look and see 
if I was a true prophet. There they are ! There 
are the letters I told you we should find — ' v, i ; t, 
h, i, s;' — plaiQ enough, a'int they ?" 

Mr. Falconer put on his gold eyeglasses, and 
peered closely at the place where Mr. Mat had 
laid the wood bare. He read the letters as de- 
ciphered by Mr. Mat without any difi&culty. 

" My dear Sir," he said tremulously, whUe his 
hands before and his pigtail behind began to shake 
in unison with the excess of his perplexity and 
astonishment ; " I confess I do not imderstand it, 

I am at a loss, I wash my hands of the 

matter. You must accoimt for what you have 
done to the Doctor; I fear he will be greatly 
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displeased, I I I retire baffled! — ^I can 

ofifer no conjecture — ^ahem !" 

" Oh, ni be accountable to the Doctor ! Why 
I thought that he was worriting his life out to 
find out what this writing meant. I thought that 
was what you all of you wanted?" cried Mr. 
Mat " But 111 tell you what it is, Mr. Falconer," 
he continued, selecting, as he spoke, another 
instrument from his pocket arsenal, "I mean to 
verify this matter a little more. I am going to 
have that board out, inscription and all Why 
it's an old acquaintance of mine, Mr. Falconer, 
the old board, and the inscription, as you call 
it, and the whole concern. Bless your heart, 
I know all about it ! What do you say to this 
now, by way of a learned explanation?" And 
with a very reprehensible forgetfcdness of the 
sacred character of the building in which they 
were standing, and throwing himself into an 
attitude meant to be in accordance with his 
words, Mr. Mat made the groined roof of the 
fine old church ring again with the well-known 
old burthen, "Tantivy, tantivy, tantivy! This 
day a stag must die." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha !" he laughed uproariously ; 
"to think of poor old Charley's music-score 
coming to make such a piece of work : ha ! ha 1 
ha! ha!" 
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" That is all very weU, Mr. Mat," said Falconer, 
seizing, with a transient gleam of hope, on a point, 
which seemed to afiford the means of hitching a 
difi&culty on to Mr. Mat's explanation of the 
celebrated Chewton inscription; "but you will 
do me the favour to observe that the cabalistic 
word taken from the art of venerie which you 
have cited, 'tantivy,' must be held to be written 
as pronounced, with a y at the end ; whereas the 
letters painted on that panel are v, V 

"TeU ye, Mr. Falconer, I saw him paint it — 
helped him to do it. Fact was, the parish boys 
used to puzzle themselves with the y at the end ; 
so he wrote it % comes to the same thing, you 
know. Poor Charley was always wanting to teach 
a lot of the parish boys to sing, — all he did 
teach 'em, or could teach 'em, I suppose, for the 
matter of that. But singing he did understand, 
nobody better. Poor feUow ! many's the glee he 
and I have made two at. WeU, his plan was to 
paint a few bars of some easy song or other, with 
the words — ^there, you can see the notes plain 
enough ! — and paint it all so big that the whole of 
his class could read it at once. That was what 
this board was for. If you will go up into the 
room in old Mallor3^s house, where poor Charley 
used to live, you may see just such another bit of 
music done on the wall with charcoal I was up 
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there just now, before you arrived, and there is the 
poor fellow's handiwork on the wall pretty nearly 
as fresh as ever. Yes, there it is, music and all, 
plain enough," continued Mr. Mat, who had all the 
time he was talking been vigorously working 
away at the board, and had at last succeeded in 
wrenching it away from the wall ; " there is poor 
Charley's class board, 'Tantivy, tantivy, tantivy, 
this day a stag must die !' Now, Mr. Falconer, 
don't I deserve to be made perpetual president of 
the learned society of Antiquaries of Silverton, 
eh ? What do you say to the verification now, 
Mr. Falconer?" 

" It is truly a very extraordinary explanation of 
the mystery ; very imexpected and extraordinary 
indeed. Nevertheless, Mr. Mat, I am sure that 
you wiU forgive me, if I declare myself to be 
speaking strictly under reserve, and refrain from 
pronouncing at present any definite opinion. I 
fear, as I before observed, that the Doctor, who is 
rector of this church, you must remember, Mr. 
Mat, wiU be very seriously displeased at the — ^the 
somewhat precipitous and violent steps, which 
have been taken for — " 

" For the discovery of his favourite mare's nest, 
eh ? Well, I must take the blame of that. But 
now, Mr. Falconer," continued Mr. Mat, changing 
his manner entirely, and speaking very seriously, 
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*' 111 tell you what it is ! I've got a mare's nest 
here as well as the Doctor. I did not wrench 
that board out of its place only to show you what 
it was. I knew the old board that my own hands 
had helped to paint, well enough, directly I saw it. 
But something else came into my head at the 
same time. You have heard all about the missiag 
register, and how much may depend on the finding 
of it ? Well, now I remember how this place in 
the wall used to be before MeUish had the board 
put up there. There was a space under this stone 
arch here, as you may see now, and at the bottom 
of it a stone trough Uke a small conduit. Well, 
when Charley had done with the old board, and 
the boys had got pretty perfect in, 'This day a 
stag must die,' he scrawled that other lesson on the 
waU, as I was telling you just now, and I never 
knew nor cared what had become of the board. 
For though I was often over here in those days, my 
visits were not for the purpose of going to church, 
more shame for me. But I recollect as well as if 
it was yesterday, hearing Mellish complain, time 
and again, that there was no proper place in the 
vestry for the keeping of the register book. And 
when I saw the board put up here so as to shut 
in a snug place under the old arch, and yet so as 
to leave an opening atop — ^for, as you may see, 
this board did not close up the arch ; that must 
VOL. m. T 
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have been done afterwards, and I daresay our old 
friend who has just done ringing the bell could 
tell us the when, and maybe the wherefore — ^when 
I observed aU this, you see, having the matter of 
the register more in my mind than the inscription, 
it came across me like a flash of lightning that it 
was very likely Charley had put the board up 
here to make a place, and a very snug safe place, 
too, for keeping the register in. It was just like 
him, always full of contraptions, and a deal 
cleverer with his hands than he was with his 
head, poor fellow." 

Just as Mr. Mat had completed his explanation, 
the two violators of the fabric of the church were 
rejoined by the old clerk. And a wrathful man 
was he, when his first glance showed him what 
had been done. !terhaps there was something 
more, besides anger, in the pallor that came over 
his rigid old face, and the dilation of his still fiery 
deep-set eyes. 

" What is this, gentlemen ? " he said, in a voice 
tremulous with passion. "Sacrilege! You have 
committed sacrilege, gentlemen, and abused the 
trust I placed in you, in allowing you to remain in 
the church." 

"Mr. Mallory, I protest" — began the banker, 
with formal pomposity. 

"Gentlemen," interrupted the gaunt old man. 
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still shaking with rage, " you must answer for this 
outrage as best you may. You must be account- 
able to the rector of the parish — 'and to the law. 
I must insist upon your leaving the church in- 
stantly — ^instantly ; " he reiterated, coming forward 
a step as he spoke, so as to advance towards 
placing himself between Mr. Mat and the partially 
disclosed aperture which the removal of the board 
had occasioned. 

"Certainly, M^, Mallory, certainly," said Mr. 
Mat, taking a rapid stride as he spoke, so as to be 
beforehand with the old man, and to place himself 
close to the spot from which the board had been 
taken ; '* I did this job. Mr. Falconer had no 
hand in it at all. I will be answerable for it. 
But before I go I must just see what lies buried 
among the rubbish there behind the boarding, 
only for the sake of antiquarianism, you know." 

And while the words were yet on his lips he 
plunged his hand into the trough of the monk's 
old conduit, still hidden behind a second board, 
which had been placed below the old music-score, 
and in the next minute drew it forth with a small 
veUum-bound volume in it. 

Holding his prize aloof with one hand, Mr. Mat 
put the thumb of the other to his ear, and uttered 
a view halloa which might have waked the ancient 
monks from their tercentenary slumber. 

T 2 
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Mr. Falconer, not a little scandalised, but quite 
awake to the possible importance of the discovery, 
held up his hands, partly in dismay and partly in 
interest. 

Mallory became perfectly livid; and trembled 
visibly in every limb. He strove with might and 
main, however, to speak with stem calmness, as he 
said; 

" Mr. Matthew lindisfam, I require you to give 
up that volume instantly to me. ^ If indeed it be a 
register, I, in the absence of the rector and the 
curate am the legal and proper guardian of it. Mr. 
Falconer, I appeal to you ! " 

"I wash my hands — ^indeed, I have once 
already stated to Mr. Matthew that I wash my 
hands." 

"And I will wash mine when I get back to 
the Chase !" cried Mr. Mat, still holding high in 
the air the dusty and cobweb-mantled volume, 
and making for the door of the church. 

Mallory rushed forward to intercept him, with 
an agility. that could not have been expected 
from his years, crying out; 

"Mr. Lindisfarn, I warn you! This is sacri- 
lege and felony ; felony, Mr. Lindisfam ! Take 
care what you are about. Mr. Falconer, you are 
a magistrate, I call upon you." 

"Good bye, Mr. Falconer, Fm off, no time to 
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lose — see you in Silverton. Beg pardon, Mr. 
Mallory, but this book must go to Silverton, 
felony or no felony." 

And so saying, he darted out of the church 
door, and across the street to the rail where he had 
left Miss Lucy! and was in the saddle in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

"Now Miss Lucy, old girl, put the best foot 
foremost;" and turning in his saddle as he 
started at a gallop, he saw his two recent com- 
panions standing at the church door, staring 
after him open-mouthed. 

" Yoicks ! Yoicks ! hark forward ! " he cried, 
once more flourishing his prize in the air before 
their eyes ; and then carefully securing it within 
his coat, gave all his attention to guiding Miss 
Lucy across the moor, at what would assuredly 
have been a break-neck pace to most riders. 
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CHAPTEE XUX. 

MR SLOWCOME COMES OUT RATHER STRONG. 

The flajjto of Miss Lucy were streaming as she 
stood at the door of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo's 
offices in the High Street, about half-peist one 
o'clock on that Monday morning. Mr. Mat had 
ridden the fifteen miles from Chewton in one hour 
and a quarter; but had nevertheless found time to 
reflect, as he rode, that after all he did not know 
what the register might prove, or whether it might 
be fouDd to prove anything in the matter of the 
succession of the Lindisfam property. He re- 
membered with some misgiving that in truth he 
did not know with any certainty whether the 
dusty volume he had drawn from its hiding-place 
was any parish register at all or no ; and justly 
considering that it would be very desirable to 
ascertain what might be the real facts in these 
respects before carrying his prize to the Chase, 
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where probably nobody would be able to under- 
stand anything of the matter, he determined very 
judiciously to submit the volume in the first 
place to the learned scrutiny of old Slow. 

Hurriedly throwing Miss Lucy's rein to a boy 
in the street, who, like every other boy in the 
streets of Silverton, knew both Mr. Mat and Miss 
Lucy perfectly well, he rushed into the open door, 
and made straight for that inner one of glass, 
which gave immediate admittance to the sacred 
presence of the heads of the firm, quite regard- 
less of the remonstrances of the outraged Bob 
Scott, who in vain tried to stop him. 

" Sir, Sir, Mr. Mat 1 " cried Bob, in his capacity 
of Cerberus, "they are engaged. Mr. Slowcome 
has people with him on business, and Mr. Sligo is 
with him too ; you must wait, if you please ; '* 
said the junior clerk, rushing out from his den on 
the left hand side of the entrance. 

" Can't wait ; who's with him ?" said Mr. Mat. 

" Why Mr. .Tared Mallory^ of Sillmouth ! " whis- 
pered Bob, with an air of much mystery. 

"AH right!" cried Mr. Mat, with his hand on 
the lock of the glazed door; and in the next 
instant he was in the innermost shrine of 
Thermis. 

Mr. Slowcome was sitting in his accustomed 
chair, wheeled round a little from the writing- 
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table, so as to face the Sillmouth attorney, who 
was seated opposite to him, whfle Mr. Sligo was 
standing dangling one leg over the back of a 
chair, on the rug before the fireplace. 

One would have said to look at the three that 
both Mr. Slowcome and Mr. Malloiy were exceed- 
ingly enjoying themselves, and that Mr. Sligo was 
much amused by watching them. And in this 
case Mr. Slowcome and not Mr. Mallory was the 
hypocrite. That latter gentleman was very 
thoroughly enjoying himself, and seemed entirely 
to have got over that appearance of being ill at 
ease, which a consciousness of his unprofessional 
and out-at elbow-Uke shabbiness inspired him 
with on his first visit to the oflRces of the prosper- 
ous Silverton firm. He sat thrown back in an 
easy attitude in his chair, with one knee crossed 
over the other, with one hand in his trousers, 
while the other was caressiog his chin; and he 
was eyeing old Slow with the look of a man who 
has forced his antagonist into a comer, and tri- 
umphantly watches his struggles to escape from 
that position. But old Slow afforded him as little 
as possible of this triumph. He too seemed per- 
fectly at his ease, and at all events was not 
hurried into speaking or moving one jot beyond 
his normal speed. Mr. Sligo was biting his nails, 
and looked like a terrier watching for the moment 
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when a baited badger might give him an oppor- 
tunity for dashing in upon him. 

" How do, Slowcome V cried Mr. Mat, nodding 
to Mr. Sligo ; " Who is this gentleman V he con- 
tinued, staring at the visitor to thie firm: "Mr. 
Jared Mallory, I should say by the look of 
him." 

" You are right, Mr. Matthew lindisfam, though 
I can't say I should have known you by the look 
of you, if I had not known you before !" 

" We were engaged, Mr. Matthew, in discussing, 
quite in a friendly way, and without prejudice to 
any ulterior proceedings which it may be necessary 
to take in the matter — ^without prejudice, Mr. 
MaUory— " 

" Oh, quite so," snapped Mr. Mallory, with the 
rapidity of a monkey seizing a nut. 

" We were engaged in discussing this matter of 
the disputed succession — not but what I am pre- 
mature in calling it so," — pursued Mr. Slowcome, 
as if he were speaking against time, and would 
beat it out of the field — " but this question, which 
may become such — ^may imfor-tu-nate-ly become 
such — ^respecting the lindisfarn property." 

" Quite so," put in Mr. Sligo, like a pistol-shot. 

"And I am come to help you," said Mr. Mat, 
briskly, drawing a chair between Mr. Slowcome 
and Mallory. 
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""Ajy ay, ay, ay," said Mr. Slowcome; "Sligo, 
Mr. Matthew has come to help us." 

*' More the merrier," said Mr. Mallory. 

"Perhaps better see member of firm confiden- 
tially. My room at your service, Mr. Matthew," 
suggested Mr. Sligo. 

"Look at that, Mr. Slowcome," said Mr. Mat, 
producing his book, and utterly disregarding the 
caution of Mr. Sligo. 

"A remarkably dirty volume," said old Slow, 
taking it between his finger and thumb, and lay- 
ing it gingerly on the desk before him; "Have 
you a duster there, Mr. Sligo ? Be so good as to 
ring the belL" 

" Let me look at it, Mr. Slowcome ; I am not 
so dainty," said MaUory, stretching out his hand 
towards the volume. 

" Nay, Mr. Mal-lo-ry," returned Slowcome, 
waving him off with an interposing hand; "let 
us keep our hands clean if we can — clean if we 
can, you know, Mis-ter Mal-lo-ry. "What does 
the volume purport to be, Mr. Matthew V* 

" It has not purported anything yet. That is 
what I brought it here for, that you might see. 
But if I am not mistaken, Slowcome, that is the 
missing register of Chewton church." 

A sudden change, transitory as a flash of light- 
ning, passed over Mr. Mallory's face, and he again 
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stretched out his hand towards the little volume, 
which had by this time been duly divested of its 
dust and cobwej^s, saying, as he did so, 

"Indeed, Mr. Matthew; that would be most 
satisfactory to us all" 

Mr. Sligo sprang forward to interpose, and 
snatch the volume himself. But old Slow was 
beforehand with them both, quietly letting his fat 
white hand fall upon the volume, as the words 
passed Mr. Mat's lips. 

" Dear me, dear me," he said, without the change 
of a demi-semi-tone in his voice, " and where did 
you obtain the volume, Mr. Matthew lindisfam ? 

that is if you have no objection to answer 

the question, you know." 

" Oh, no objection in life," said Mr. Mat, readily > 
" I committed felony to get it. At least so that 
gentleman's worthy father told me." 

"Ay, ay, ay, ay. Dear me, dear me; you re- 
moved the volume from the parish church of 
Chewton, and Mr. MaUory, senior, who is, I under- 
stand, the clerk of that parish, expressed an 
opinion — 2iprimdfacie opinion, of course — that the 
removal of it amounted within the meaning of the 
statute of felony. Ay, ay, ay, ay! Your good 
father amuses his leisure hours with the pleasing 
study of the criminal law, Mr. MaUory?" said 
Slowcome, bowing to the Sillmouth attorney with 
a perfection of bland courtesy. 
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"little study needed to tell that stealing a 
parish register is felony, I should think," snarled 
MaUory. 

" Very true, Mis-ter Mal-lo-ry, very true indeei 
We will, however, examine the volume at all 
events. We can hardly make felony of that, 
Mr. MaUory, can we V 

And thus saying, old Slow carefully and 
leisurely adjusted his gold eyeglasses, and pro- 
ceeded to look at the book, from which he had 
not once removed his hand, during the above 
conversation. 

" Most assuredly this is the register of births, 
deaths, and marriages of the parish of Chewton, 
ranging over all the time with which our present 
business can be concerned, Mr. Matthew," said he, 
after a leisurely inspection. 

Mr. Mat's eyes twinkled, as he said ; 

" I knew poor Charley MeUish could never have 
done anjrthing wrong about it in any way " 

"No suggestion of the kind, Mr. Mat. Eegister 
lost, aU about it, no case," interrupted Mr. Sligo, 
precipitately, and thereby averting a storm of 
virtuous indignation, that was on the point of 
bursting from Mr. Mallory. 

"And where was the mislaid volume found, 
Mr. Matthew ? — always supposing that you have 
no objection to reply to the question," said Slow- 
come. 
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Mr. Mat related the scene in Chewton church 
as compendiously as he could, not omitting the 
old clerk's violent opposition to his taking away 
the book, and concluded by asking the legal oracle 
what he thought about it. 

Mr. Slowcome had, while Mr. Mat was telling 
his story, handed the important book to Mr. Sligo, 
with a look, and the one word " Sligo," as he put 
it into his hands. And Mr. Sligo had in about a 
minute afterwards, while Mi*. Mat was still speak- 
ing, returned the volume open to Mr. Slowcome, 
with his forefinger pointing carelessly to one of 
the entries on the page. Old Slow glanced at the 
passage pointed out to him, while he said, in 
answer to Mr. Mat's final question ; 

" Well, Mr. Mat, I am bound in justice to your 
friend Mr. MaUory, senior, of Chewton, to say that 
I am of opinion that the abstraction of the register 
does bear a primd facie similarity to a case of 
felony." 

" Primd facie and lasta facie too, I should say," 
cried Mr. MaUory ; " now look'ee here, Mr. Slow- 
come," he continued, "this may come to be an 
ugly business, you see. Of course we cannot put 
up with such a document as that being left in the 
power and at the discretion of our opponents. 
Out of the question, no saying what may have 
been done already, no offence." (Luckily for Mr. 
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Jared's bones, Mr. Mat had no conception of his 
meaning.) "But look'ee here, Mr. SJowcome, 
matters may be arranged ; no wish to press hardly 
on a gentleman much respected in the comity. 
Let the register be immediately sealed and returned 
to the clerk of Chewton — and we consent there 
shall be no further notice taken." 

" That is a very handsome offer, very handsome 
and friendly, Mr. MaUory, indeed; but would it 
not," and here Mr. Slowcome paused to savour a 
huge pinch of snuff, and carefully filliped away a 
grain or two from his immaculate shirt-frill before 
proceeding, " would it not, I was about to observe, 
have an awkward appearance of compounding a 
felony, Mr. MaUory, since we are driven to use 
such hard words V 

" m tell you what it is, gentlemen, all three of 
you," cried Mr. Mat, striking his hand on Mr. 
Slowcome's table as he spoke, "if I have com- 
mitted a felony Til be shot if it shall be for 
nothing! And that register shall be examined 
before either it or I leave this oflRce !" 

"We don't shoot felons in this country, Mr. 
Mat," said old Slow, while an earthquaky sort of 
movement originating in the inside of him caused 
his ponderous watch-chain and seals to oscillate, 
and indicated that old Slow conceived himself to 
have perpetrated a joke. 
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''And very few documents of any description 
that ever find their way into this office, go out 
again unexamined!" said the younger partner, 
with a hard look at Mr. Mallory. 

"Very right, Sligo! very judiciously observed 
indeed ! Capital business maxim that, Mr. Mal- 
lory 1 And as for our friend Mr. Mat being either 
shot, or t'other thing, you know, I think I could 
suggest another line of defence ; — I think I could, 
^ with all deference to an authority doubtless more 
conversant with that department of business than 
our house can pretend to be," said Mr. Slowcome, 
with a most courteous bow to Mr. Mallory. 

" Indeed, Mr. Slowcome ! And what may that 
be ? I should be curious to hear it, I confess ! " 

" Well ! it is true I am but an ignoramus as to 
the practice of the criminal side of the court, 
Mr. Mallory; but my hiunble notion is, that if 
I were in Mr. Mat's place, and either you or 
your respected father were to say anything to 
me of so unpleasant a nature as felony, Mr. 
MaUory, I — ^speaking in the character of our 
excellent friend Mr. Mat, you understand — I 
should reply to either you or your respected 

father Forgery! Mr. Mal-lo-ry, Forgery I 

For-ge-ry ! 1" cried Mr. Slowcome, speaking with 
his accustomed slowness, but with an energy 
that caused his chin, and his pig-tail, and his 
watch-chain all to oscillate in unison. 
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"I do not know what you mean, Mr. Slow- 
come !" cried Mallory, turning very pale, "but I 
would advise you to be very careful of action- 
able words, Mr. Slowcome, spoken before 

witnesses, Mr. Slowcome 1" 

" Dear me ! dear me ! dear me ! To think of 
its being actionable to talk of forgery in the 
most abstract, and I may say hypothetical, sort 
of way ! See now ! I told you that I knew 
nothing about these matters! But its as well to. 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb, now is'n't it, 

Mr. MaUory? So we will come to the 

concrete. I say the document you submitted to 
me, purporting to be an extract from this register, 
has been fraudulently altered, Mr. Mallory 1 The 
date has been tampered with, Mr. Mallory ! The 
marriage between the late Julian Lindisfam and 
your good sister, Mr. MaUory, was celebrated, as 
duly shown by this register, not before but after 
the birth of the child now wrongfoUy called 
Julian Lindisfam; and that child is nullius 
filius, which means, strange as it may seem, 
Mr. Mat, the son of nobody at aU, and there- 
fore dj fortiori, as I may perhaps be allowed to 
say, nobody's grandson, and in nowise heir to 
an acre of the Lindisfam estates ! Nullius JUiuSj 
Mr. MaUory; and the rights of the Misses 
Katherine and Margaret Lindisfam are in-dis- 
pu-ta-ble, Mr. MaUory. That is aU! And a 
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very good day's work you have done this morn- 
ing, Mr. Mat I I congratulate you with all my 
heart ; and between ourselves I don't think that 
Mr. Mallory will under the circumstances be 
hard upon us about the felony — ^under the cir- 
cumstances, eh, Mr. Mallory?" 

"Can't say, indeed, Mr. Slowcome! We shall 
see, we shall see, Sir !" said Mr. Mallory, sticking 
his hat on over his ear, and taking a stride towards 
the door, " you shall hear from me shortly, Sir." 

" I think not ! I think not !" said Mr. Slowcome, 
shaking his head, as Mr. Sligo closed the door 
behind the discomforted foe. 

" We shall hear no more of them. Sir ;" he con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Mat; "Ha! ha! ha! 
Tantivy, tantivy ! very remarkable chance. Tan- 
tivy, tantivy!" repeated the old gentleman slowly, 
as he rubbed his hands over each other softly, 
" Tantivy, tantivy ! very good, very good indeed !" 

Mr. Mat hardly waited to hear the end of old 
Slew's felicitations, before rushing out of the 
office as precipitately as he had entered' it, he 
sprung into the saddle, and astonished Miss Lucy 
by the unwonted style in which she was required 
to get over the ground between Silverton and the 
Chase. 

"Forgery! Forgery! Forgery!" he shouted in 
view-holloa tones as he rushed into the drawing- 

VOL. III. u 
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room, where the ladies of the family, including 
Lady Famleigh, were sitting. 

Of course the news of the finding of the register, 
and of old Slew's decision respecting the facts 
resulting from its contents were soon made known 
to every member of the fanuly; and were wel- 
comed by them with rejoicing, slightly diversified 
in the manifestation of it in accordance with the 
characteristics of the various individuals. The only 
one of the party whose peace of mind was in any 
degree permanently injured by the events which 
had taken place, and the erroneous impressions 
arising from them, was Miss Immy. For the up- 
setting of the foundations of her mind by the 
statement, which had with difficulty been made 
credible to her, that the Lindisfam girls were not 
the heiresses to the Lindisfarn property, was so 
complete and irremediable that it was found im- 
practicable to convince her, that the decision now 
once again arrived at that they w&re heiresses, 
was not liable to be again reversed to-morrow. It 
is a dangerous thing to disturb the ideas of those 
who have never accustomed their minds to the 
possibility that their certainties may turn out to 
be not certain. 

Kate nestled up to her godmother's side, and 
whispered, " I do so hope that nobody will have 
told Ifiim of it, before he comes here." 
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" Oh ! you would like to have the teUing of your 
' him ' — as if there were but one of the sex in the 
world — ^yourself, would you ! " said Lady Farn- 
leigh, in the same whispered tones. " WeU, as he 
is at this moment probably in the Petrel off the 
coast of Moulsea Haven, and as the instant he can 
get away he will come here as fast as a horse's legs 
can carry him, I think you have a f^tir chance of 
being the first teller of your good news." 

"If I can only make him understand how 
wholly my great joy at this change is for his sake," 
said Kate, drooping her face over her godmother's 
shoulder, and putting her lips very close to her 
ear. 

" I am inclined to think, my dear, that you will 
not find him obtuse on that subject," replied Lady 
Famleigh. 

Miss Margaret, after having partaken with the 
rest of the family of the general burst of mutual 
congratulations with which Mr. Mat's news had 
been received, quietly stole away to her own room 
and locked herseK in. There throwing herself into 
a large chair, she remained for mauy minutes 
plunged in reflections, which, it would have been 
very evident to any eye that could have watched 
her, were not of an altogether pleasurable kind. 
There were certain expressions flitting changeftdly 
across those lovely features, like thunder-clouds 

u 2 
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across a summer sky, and certain clenchings fix)iii 
time to time of the slender rosy-tipped fingers of 
those long beantifally-formed hands which denoted 
that other feelings than those of unmixed satisfac- 
tion and rejoicing were present and busy within 
that snowy bosom. We know that Miss Margaret 
had been shamefully and cruelly treated. She 
certainly had cause to feel anger and bitter resent- 
ment against a certain person — and Miss Margaret 
was apt to feel resentment keenly. How far it 
would be justifiable to conclude that Madame de 
Eenneville's lovely pupil was engaged during those 
long minutes of self-absorbed reflection, in de- 
bating within herseK what course would secure 
the best and sweetest vengeance and the severest 
retribution on the individual who had incurred 
her displeasure, must be left to the consideration 
of the candid reader. Supposing it should seem 
probable that such was in fact the case, we can 
only discover the decision on this point arrived at 
in her secret meditations, by observing and care- 
fully piecing together her actions inmiediately 
reverie gave place to action, and those particulars 
of her subsequent conduct which yet remain to be 
recorded in these pages. 

Now what Miss Margaret did immediately on 
rousing herself from her meditations and her easy 
chair, was to change the somewhat neglected attire 
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which she had adopted during the sackcloth and 
ashes days of disappointment and misery through 
which she had just been passing, for a very care- 
fully arranged and tasteful toilette de matin. Miss 
Margaret's practice in the matter was quite oriental 
and biblical, it may be observed. The fact is, that 
sorrow manifests its evil influence very differently 
in different natures. In Miss Margaret it pro- 
duced a singular tendency to slovenliness. She 
was like the cats when they are ill: and when 
under a cloud took, as the phraseology of the 
servants' hall has it, "no pride in herself." 

She was curiously prompt in making this 
change, certainly. Nevertheless, perhaps this 
promptitude may be seen to have been inspired 
by that judicious and keen appreciation of men 
and things by which Margaret Lindisfam was so 
remarkably distinguished. 
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CHAPTEE L 

ARCADES AMBO !— CONCLUSION. 

Just as Mr. Mat was hurriedly mounting Miss 
Lucy at Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo's door, the 
carriage of Mr. Falconer drove up the High Street 
of Silverton, on its return from Chewton. As 
soon as possible after that triumphant flight of 
Mr. Mat with his prize in his hand from the 
village in the moor, the worthy banker had taken 
his leave of Mr. MaUory, and had entered his 
comfortable carriage, charging his coachman as he 
did so, to make all possible speed in returning to 
SiUverton. But not only were the banker's hand- 
some pair of carriage horses no match for Miss 
Lucy, but the road they had to traverse was some 
two miles longer, And it resulted thence that 
Mr. Falconer arrived in the High Street, as has 
been said, only just as Mr. Mat, after his im- 
portant interview with the lawyers, was leaving it 
The banker caught sight of Mr. Mat, as he rode 
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away from the lawyer's door, and putting his head 
out of the carriage window, called to the coach- 
man to stop at Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo's 
offica 

" I saw Mr. Matthew Lindisfam leave your door 
a minute ago, Slowcome," said he, making his way 
into the lawyer's presence in a much more hurried 
manner than comported with Mr. Bob Scott's ideas 
of the dignity of his principal " Of course you 
have heard all about the strange adventure at 
Chewton. You have seen the book, I suppose 
that he carried off in such a — I must say — in a 
somewhat unjustifiable manner. Is it a register ? 
Is it the register ? Does it prove anything V* 

" I never am able to hear more than one 
question at a time, Mr. Falconer," said Slowcome, 
looking up very deliberately from a letter he was 
writing, "even when I am not interrupted in 
another occupation. Yes ! I have seen the book 
Mr. Mat brought from Chewton. What came 
next?" 

"Why, was it the register? Do teU me all 
about it Slowcome, come, as an old friend ; inter- 
ested, too, you know, in the matter." 

" Ay, ay, indeed. Still interested in the matter ? 
Dear mel But to tell you all about it would 
really occupy a larger amount of time than I am 
able, with due regard to other pressing avocations, 
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to devote to that purpose at present — just at 
present, you see, Mr. Falconer." 

"Only just one word, Slowcome," said the 
banker, absolutely writhing with impatience, under 
the severe discipline with which old Slow was 
wont to chastise that failing ; " Did the book Mr. 
Mat found prove anything ? " 

" Oh, dear me, yes ! It proves aU the marriages 
and deaths in Chewton parish for a very consider- 
able number of years, Mr. Falconer." 

" It was the register, then ? Come, Slowcome, 
do ' let the cat out of the bag ' with one word. 
Come, there is a good fellow. Tou know that I 
have good reasons for wishing to know the truth. 
What does the register prove in the matter of the 
lindisfam succession ? " 

" Well, I have no objection to state it as my 

opinion with aU due reservations, you will 

understand, Mr. Falconer — ^with aU due re ... ser 
... va ... ti ... ons, of course — ^that the register 
now fortunately discovered and brought forward in 
evidence, does very satisfactorily and indisputably,'* 
and old Slow, who had risen from his chair, and 
was standing with his back to his office fire, with 
his hands under the tails of his coat, made at 
each disjointedly uttered syllable of those poly- 
syllabic adverbs a sort of little bow, which caused 
his coat-tails, and his watch chain, and his pigtail 
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to move in unison like the dififerent parts of some 
well-regulated machine ; " very sa-tis-fac-to-ri-ly 
and in-dis-pu-ta-bly, Mr. Falconer, establish the 
clear, and, considering the age of the other parties 
named in the entail and other circumstances, I 
think I am justified in saying, in-de-fea-si-ble 
right of the young ladies at the Chase to their 
father's estates." 

"You don't say so! By George, Slowcome, 
could you not have said so in half a word V* cried 
the banker, as he hurried to the door of the 
room. 

" No, I think not, Mr. Falconer. I never make 
use of haK words, considering entire ones to be 
more sa-tis-fac-to-ry." 

But Mr. Falconer was already half way to the 
hall door by the time old Slow had got through 
this last adverb ; and was hurrying home up the 
High Street, before the earthquake that began to 
heave Mr. Slowcome's white waistcoat, giving 
evidence of the existence of hidden laughter far 
down below the surface of the man, had subsided. 

"Fred, come here," said Mr. Falconer, as he 
passed hurriedly through the outer office of the 
bank into his private room behind it ; "I want to 
speak to you." 

Mr. Frederick, who had of late been far more 
regular in his attendance at the bank than had 
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been the case for some time past, rose somewhat 
listlessly from his seat, and followed his father 
into his sanctum. 

"Shut the door, Fred," cried the senior, hastily, 
" here's all the fat in the fire again, and we shall 
bum our fingers at last, if we don't mind what we 
are about. They have found a parish register, 
which proves that the girls up at the Chase are 
the rightful heirs after aU. No mistake. Old 
Slowcome has just told me ; took me half an hour 
to get it out of him." 

" By Jove. K you had not sent that old fool 
Gregory to spoil all, I should have been aU right 
by this time," said the imreasonable young gen- 
tleman. 

" Yes, and if it had turned up t'other way ? A 
pretty job. But it's not too late. K you are half 
a fellow, you will be able to put it right again. 
But sharp's the word. No time to be lost. 

Freddy shook his ambrosial curls with a very 
decided expression of doubt. "I am afraid it 
won't do," said he, " I am afraid thxit game is up. 
Nothing, you know, Sir, has passed since my 
letter to the Squire withdrawing from the engage- 
ment." 

"Dictated by me, of course," rejoined his father, 
"you make it right with the girl, and I will 
undertake the Squire." 
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" I am almost afraid it won't do," replied his 
son; "it is worth trjdng though, anyway. Ill 
try it." 

"Not an hour to lose, my boy; and Fred," he 
added, as his son was leaving the room, already 
meditating his high emprise; "lay the blame on 
me, as thick as you like, you know. That will be 
your plan." 

Fred nodded, and hastened to his own room to 
prepare for marching on this forlorn hope, having 
asked one of the juniors in the bank, as he passed, 
to have the kindness to order his horse to be 
saddled for him without delay. 

In a few minutes he came down dressed alto- 
gether in black, with his face looking a good deal 
paler than it had been half an hour before, and 
with his left arm in a sling. 

Thus got up for the occasion, he mounted his 
horse as gracefully as could be done by a man who 
had the use of only one arm, and made the best of 
his way to the Chase, arriving there about an hour 
and a half after Mr. Mat, and as near as might be 
about the time when Margaret had shown her 
admirable tact and knowledge of mankind by 
making the improvement which has been men- 
tioned in her toilette. She was in fact in the act 
of descending the staircase which opened on the 
front hall at the Chase, when our friend Fred 
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entered the housa No more inevitable meeting 
could have been arranged for theuL The groom 
who had taken Frederick's horse from him, had 
opened the door for him ; and had then gone away 
to the stables, leaving him, as a well known and 
familiar guest, to find his own way into the 
drawingroom, after the unceremonious fashion of 
the house. And thus it happened that there was 
no servant present to mar the privacy of their 
interview. 

Fred did it very well, certainly. Hurriedly 
advancing two or three rapid strides towards the 
foot of the stair, where Margaret stood, magni- 
ficent in the accusing majesty of her haughty- 
attitude, he stopped suddenly; and made a 
partially abortive effort to clasp his hands before 
him, which, painfully impeded as it evidently was, 
by the maimed condition of the arm supported by 
its black silk sling, was — or at all events ought to 
have been — exceedingly touching. 

" Margaret!" he said, in tones rendered low 
and husky (so much so, indeed, as to be inaudible 
in the neighbouring drawing-room) — ^by his evi- 
dent emotion — " my own, my adored Margaret, oh 
tell me that I have stiU the right to call you so ! 
Oh, Margaret, if you could know what I have suf- 
fered during these dreadful, dreadful days ! Again 
and again I have thought that my reason must 
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have sunk under the horrible mental torment I 
have suffered It would, I feel sure, have done so, 
had I not at length forced my way to you despite 
the orders and efforts of nurses and all of them. 
Thank God, I can at least see and speak to you 
once again ! '' 

" I see that you have hurt your arm, Sir," said 
Margaret, coldly and haughtily ; " did it ever occur 
to you that there might be worse torture than that 
from an injured limb? You tell me of your 
sufferings. Did you ever give a thought to 
mine ? " 

" Oh ! Margaret, is it necessary to tell you, does 
not your own heart tell you, that what has been 
driving me mad has been the thought that you 
were suffering '* 

" Oh, indeed, Mr. Falconer ! Your trouble on 
that score might have long since ceased ; you made 
me pass a very, very miserable hour ; but the agony 
was soon over ; you do not suppose that I could 
feel aught but contempt for a man who could treat 
a girl as you treated me, or consider it anything 
but a matter for sell-gratulation that I had es- 
caped all ties with one who could be capable of 
such conduct ? " 

"You are unjust to me, Margaret. Your dis- 
pleasure is natural, but it renders you unjust to 
me. Can you suppose that anything save physical 
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impossibility," and here he glanced piteously at 
his maimed arm, " could have prevented me 
from keeping the appointment it had been such 
rapture to me to make ? " 

" The post-chaise then was not, as I had heard, 
countermanded by your father's clerk ? " sneered 
Margaret. 

" Assuredly it was," replied he, "in consequence 
of the unfortunate accident which happened to me 
as I was on the point of hastening to the rendezvous. 
It was necessary to provide against your bemg 
compromised by leaving the chaise standing all 
night at the garden door. That was the only idea 
that remained firm in my mind, when the agony of 
the dislocation took from me all power of thinking. 
Can you harbour resentment, Margaret, against the 
victim of so cruel a misfortune ? " 

" Cruel as the misfortune was, it must be ad- 
mitted that it was opportune, Mr. Falconer — almost 
as strikingly so as the first moment at which you 
are able to get out to bring me the assurance of 
your unbroken affection.*' 

" Opportune, Miss lindisfam ? What do you 
mean ? " said Frederick, with a weU-feigned air of 
utter perplexity. 

"Simply this, Mr. Falconer," replied Margaret 
with an expression of withering scorn, "simply 
this ; that the abandonment of your proposed 
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elopement coincided witli very curious accuracy 
with the moment when the information in all pro- 
bability reached you that I was not entitled to 
any portion of my father's estates ; and that your 
re-appearance here follows instantly upon the 
discovery that that information was quite errone- 
ous. That is alL" 

" Now, Margaret !" said Freddy Falconer, in a 
tone of friendly remonstrance, and not appearing at 
all overwhelmed by the accusations of his beloved. 
"Now, Margaret," he said, stretching out both 
hands towards her, the injured one too, curiously 
enough, "is it not unworthy of both of us to 
suppose that either you or I could be influenced 
in our conduct by such considerations ? Blakistry 
I hear, declares that he has the certainty that both 
you and your sister were aware of the facts that 
were supposed to oust you from the inheritance of 
the lindisfam property, at the time when you 
first made me happy by accepting the offer of my 
hand." And Frederick looked at his beloved with 
a very peculiar expression as he spoke these words. 
"Now the low-minded Sillshire gossips might 
make a very disagreeable story out of that. But 
we know each other better. We know, that you 
in first accepting my offer and then in consenting 
to an elopement before the secret of your cousin 
Julian's being alive had become known, as well as I 
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in apparently suspending my hope of calling you 
mine for a short interval — tee know, I say, that 
neither one nor the other of us were influenced 
for a moment by any unworthy considerations? 
We know, each that the other is incapable of 
any such baseness. The world, my Margaret, the 
A-ulgar outside world, may talk of these things. 
But we know each other. I might have told you 
that I have induced my father to give Slowcome 
directions to make very exceptionally liberal ar- 
rangements in respect to pin-money. But it never 
occurred to me to mention it, knowing how little 
space any such matters would occupy in your 
thoughts." 

" Little indeed, Frederick," said Margaret, whose 
(lark liquid eyes had begun, during the course of 
her Frederick's last speech, to turn on a service of 
glances of a very different quality from those with 
which she was regarding him at the commence- 
ment; "little, indeed, would any such matters 
occupy my mind, except as affording a proof of 
your thoughtful love. Ah, Frederick, you know 
not, may you never know, what I have had to 
suffer since I doubted it !" 

" But you doubt it no more, my Margaret ? " he 
cried, advancing one stride towards her. 

" To think of your having been so watchful over 
my future comfort, as to have persuaded your 
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father to have the papers made dififerently. I 
must make that odious old Slowcome explain it all 
to me, that I may be able to say in days to come, 
Frederick, 'This I owe to the loving thought that 
remained true to me during the dark days/ May 
I ask old Slowcome to explain it to me ? " 

" He shall, my own Margaret. May I not once 
more call you so ? It shall be explained to you, 
my Margaret," answered Frederick, who perceived 
that he was pardoned and restored to his former 
position, but that the little peace-ofifering he had 
mentioned must be really and absolutely paid, and 
not used only as dust to be thrown in the magni- 
ficent eyes of his Margaret. 

" Ah, Frederick," she rejoined, allowing him to 
take her hand between both his, which he did with 
no impediment, apparently, from the maimed con- 
dition of one of his arms ; " Ah, Frederick, these 
have been very painful days, a dark and miserable 
time ! And we may be very sure that unkind and 
envious eyes have been watching us, and will not 
be slow to draw their own malicious conclusions, 
and make their own odious insinuations." 

"But what need we care, dearest, for aU the 
malicious tongues in the world, when we are mu- 
tually conscious of each other's truth and afiec- 
tion ? Are we not aU the world to each other, 
Margaret ? " 

VOL. III. X 
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"And that must be our strong and sufficient 
defence against all calumny. For you may depend 
on it we shall have to endure it People are so 
envious, dear," she said, looking up at his hand- 
some face and figure with all the pride of proprie- 
torship. 

" And well may all Sillshiie be envious of me, 
my Margaret," murmured the gentleman, duly 
following lead. 

So Margaret and Frederick understood one 
another very satisfactorily and completely, and, 
bold in their mutual support, advanced towards 
the drawing-room door. 

''Take that handkerchief off your arm, Frede- 
rick ; J am sure you can do without it," whispered 
Margaret as they were on the point of entering ; 
and Frederick did as he was bid. 

I do not know that there is much more to be 
added to this chronicle of lindisfam. The most 
remarkable fact to be told in addition to what has 
been written, is that all four of the principal 
actors on the scene are yet alive, thou^ it is forty 
years — ay more than forty-one years by the time 
the lines will meet the reader's eye — since what 
has been related took place. 

Admiral Ellingham, KC.B., fuU admiral of the 
red, is a year or two on the wrong side of seventy ; 
but he can still walk up through his own 
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woods to the lindisfam Stone; and is altogether 
a younger man than Frederick Falconer, Esq., 
who, though a year or two on the right side of 
seventy, begins to find his daily drive firom Bel- 
gravia into the city rather too much for him, 
though made in the most luxurious of Broughams. 
His regularity in making this journey is not 
attributable, however, at all events, to any un- 
satisfactory state of things at home, due to the 
presence or conduct in his home of Mrs. Frederick 
Falconer ; for she is not resident there. One child, 
a daughter, was bom to them after a year of mar- 
riage. She is still single and is the natural heiress 
to the great wealth of her father. Kate is the 
happy mother of a much larger family, and when 
all of them, with their respective wives and hus- 
bands and children are collected at Lindisfam, 
as is sometimes the case at Christmas, it would 
be difficult to find in all merry England, a 
finer, happier, merrier, or handsomer family 
party. 

The loss of the Saucy Sally was eventually the 
making of Hiram Pendleton, and consequently of 
his brave and faithful wife, instead of being their 
ruin. A good deal of admiration had been ex- 
cited in the neighbourhood by the gallant manner 
in which he had rescued his two passengers, 
Barbara Mallory and her child, from a watery 

X 2 
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^rave, at the muninent risk of his own life ; and 
partly by the assistance of others, but mainly by 
the exertions and influence of Captain EUingham, 
he was put into possession of the neatest fishing- 
smack on aU the Sillshire coast, on the condition, 
— ^most loyally observed — that she was to be used 
for fishing in the most literal sense of the 
term. 

Julian Mallory was also indebted to Captain 
EUingham for his first start and subsequent pro- 
tection in a career, which has given him his 
epaulettes in the coast-guard service ; and enabled 
him to offer a home to his mother during her de- 
clining years ; old Mallory died very shortly after 
the events above related; and Barbara lived for 
some years, the first of them with her boy, and 
the latter of them all alone, in the large stone 
house at Chewton, which her father left to her, to 
the exclusion of her brother Jared, and to the 
breach of aU communication between the brother 
and sister. 

I do not know whether it may occur to any 
readers of the above history that any case has 
been made out for an exemplary distribution of 
poetical justice. If so I am afraid that I shall 
not be able to satisfy them within the limits of 
the few words which I have yet space to 
write. 
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Poetical justice often requires at least a volume 
or two for the due setting forth of it. And per- 
haps if I had an opportunity of relating even 
compendiously some of the life experiences of 
the four principal personages of our story, it 
would be found that all the antecedents which 
have been either related or indicated in the fore- 
going pages, bore fruit very accurately after their 
own, and not after any other kind. Stones 
thrown into the air always fall down again ac- 
cording to the laws of gravity, and not sometimes 
only. 

As for any more immediate and dramatic action 
of Nemesis, I am afraid there is little to be said. 
Each lady of our principal dramatis personse 
married the man whom she wished to marry, and 
each gentleman had the lady of his choice. 
Assuredly no one of the four would have 
changed lots with the other. 

It is true the squire marked his sense of the 
difference of the way in which his two daughters 
had conducted themselves in the very peculiar and 
difi&cult circumstances in which they had been 
placed, by so arranging matters that the old house 
and the old acres fell wholly and absolutely to the 
share of Kate, a charge on them, equal to "half 
their money value, being secured to Margaret. 
But although the old banker had originally 
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dreamed other dreams, it was not long before 
Frederick and his wife had both learned to think 
that the arrangement made was such as they 
would have chosen. So there was no Nemesis in 
that 

But then does she not — ^that sly and subtle 
Nemesis — ^habitually find the tools for her work 
rather in our choices gratified, than in our choices 
frustrated ? 
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